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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

■ ' /■ ■ ■ ' 

GUARDIAN pF OUR COUNTRY ^ 

The Uniled States Nav/ is responsible for maintaining (^trol of the sea 
and IS a ready force/^n watch at home and overseas, c^p'able of strong 
action to preserve the peace or of instant offensive action to win in war 

It IS upon^f>e maintenance of this control that our country's glorious 
future depends: the United States Navy exists to make it so 

i 

WE SERl^VE WITH HONOR . 

Tra.dition. valor. atJdfviCtory are the Navy's heritage from the past. To 
the^e may be added dedication, discipline, and vigilance as the watchwords 
of the present and^lhe^ivt^ire. • 

At homeor on distant stations we-serve with pride, confident in the respect 
(yf purtrduntry. our shipmates; and our families. 

Our responsibilities sobjer^usrdu? adversities strengthen us 

Service to God and Country is ouf special.pnvilege. We serve with honor 

THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY 

The Navy wilt always employ Jiew weapons, new techniques, ^nd 
greater powej^to protect and defend the United States on the sea, under 
the sea. and in the air * * , * * , 

Now anFd in the future, control o(*the sea gives the United States her 
greatest advantage -for the mamtenance of peace and for victory in war. 

MoSility, surprise, dispersal, and offensive power are the.keynotp^ Qf 
the new Navy The roots ot the Navy lie in a^ strong belief in thfe 
future, in continued dedication to our ^asks. and in reflection on ou^r 
heritage from the past, 

Ne^er have our opporturlities and our r^'^ibonsibilities been greater. 
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CHAPTER 1 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



The fleet needs capable men in all ratings 
because a modern naval force is only as good 
as the men who man the ships. Even with the 
most modern equipment a naval force is almost 
powerless without competent men to operate and 
maintain that equipment. Good men are plentiful 
but their capability depends chiefly upon their 
training. The primary purpose of training is to 
produce a combat Navy which can guarantee 
victory at sea., * 

This manual contains information a knowledge" 
of which you need as you continue your, training 
to .become more proficient in your job. This 
knowledge along with the essential experience 
in the practical aspects of assigned duties should 
aid you in attaining higher promotional levels 
in your rating and at the sanie time assist the 
Navy in accotnplishing its mission. 

THE MASTER-aV»-ARMS 

, On "4 May 1973, tfee Secretary of the Navy 
approved the establishment * of ^the Master-at- 
Avvn^ (MA) general rating. - 

With i(h recent additioi> ,to tjje Navy's en- 
listed rating structure, the , term **Master-at- 
A^ms" has gained new significance. It is any- ' 
thing but a new term, however. Records show 
the tiUl goes back to the Royal Navy of Charles 1 
(1642/49), although at that time they were called 
sea/orporals, not Master-at-Arms. 

those days the Mastej-at-'Arms was the 
keeper of all swords, pistols, carbines, ma^- * 
kets and oth^r small arms. His other duties — 
/nd he had* a lot of them - included seeing that 
he bandoliers were filled wiffi fregh powder 
'^before going into action. Th'i^y were considered 
a kind of- chief' of police for the ship, and they 
had tQ be experts at closeorder fighting under 
arms. 

The new Master-at-Arms in today's Navy 
miiet be able' to plan, supervise, and perform 
security duties afloat and ashore including in- 
vestigation, interrogation, apprehension, and cor% 
rection; ^enforce law and order to maintain military 
^^''^'cttsftipline; maintain vehicular and personnel traf- 
^ fic control; investigate incidents and offenses, 

erJc ' " 



under Jt^leTr cognizance, involving or occurring 
on government property and/or to personnel sub- 
ject to the UCMJ; perform duties of Master-at- 
Arms On board ship; organize and train* supple- 
mentaift personnel assigned to MA duties; main- 
tain liaison with local law enforcement agencies; 
render assistance and contribute to the welfare 
and general well-beirlg of Armed Forces person- 
nel; and prepare required records and reports. . 

The MA must have a good working knowledge 
of the basic principles .of police work. If you 
are lacking im this area, the publications listed , 
later in this' chapter will be helpful. You will , 
gain the necessary practical experience for ad- 
vancement through p,erformance of your daily 
duties. Increasing your technical knojvledge, how-- * 
ever, will Require some reading and studying in 
your spare tinje. 

You will be graded on your leadership and ' 
supervisory ability as well -as your ability to 
perform your technical duties.Study the .leader- 
ship principles and techniques discussed in Mil- 
itary Requirements for Petty Officers 3&2, NAV- 
PERS r0O56-C. ^ 

As you study the rtiaterial containing leader- 
ship traits, keep in mind that probably none of 
our most successful leaders possessed -all of 
these traits to a maxim iiti .degree, but a weaJkV 
ness in some traits was more than compensatecf 
for by strength in others^ Critical self-evalt^^ation ; 
will enable you to identify the traits in which you 
are strong, as well as those in which you- are 
weak. Leadership principles can be taught, but-^ 
a good leader becomes a good leader only through • 
hard work and practice. Your success as a leader 
will be judged for the most. part by^^how well you 
inspire others to learn ajid perform, and by 
personal example. 

You, as a supervisor should strive for the 
creation and maintenance ^{ a loyal force with 
high morale. Following are some of the mrjans 
by wlfich this may be accomplished. 

a. Proper training and supervision* 

b. Direction of the MA force in an, objective, 
business-like manner while exercising, consjder- 
atipn for the personal welfare of the force mem^ ^ 
bfers. 
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Application \ofv, basic principles of human 
relations, The^ffecyv.e^ supervisor must know that 
there will be individual differences among memi:)ers 
of his force; He'should be guided by the principles 
that sjibordinates are motivated in different ways; 
ambition can stirred or pride hurt by his 
regard, or lack of it, for their welfare and 
feelings. A good supervisor must understand the 
n^eds and desires of each-rmember of his force; 
he is their representative and they should be ^ 
made to feel that he is the one with whom they 
can talk and discuss their problems, on a per- 
sonal basis. ^ 

d.- A good supervisor will develop depth in 
his force so that continuity of operations will 
be assured. He .can detvelop depth by rotation 
of as^^ignment,^ cfross-training in varied duties, 
etc. f; 

, e. \A good supervisor has the reputation of 
being ^onest, considerate, and wilhng to listen to 

- both ^!|ides of a grievance. He must have know- 
ledge ^|>f his job and the principles involved, and 

. the ability to teach these principles to his subor- 
dinate^. All of these qualities will help greatly 
in building confidence among his personnel and 
securiiig their cooperation. Specific techniques 
for s,^uring cooperation include the following: 

. :|. Each man ♦should be made, to feel his 
job is ^n important one. ' 

2. Each man should be given an opportunity 
to*exp|'ess hi^ thoughts, likes, and interests to 
the suf^rvisor. 

Supervision shpuld be based on individ- 
ual needs. , 

4. Supervisors should -recognize achieve- 
^ment. cFor example, a "Master at Arms of the 
month program" may be implemented, wiih appro- 
priate 'reward for outstanding effort or achieve- 
ment. 

5. Personnel may be recommended for ad- 
* vancement for outstanding effcy^ or ^hievement. 

6. The supervisor should maintain an atti- 
■tude of impartiality in dealing w^ith his subordi- 
nates. ' V 

f. An effective supervisor develops good discji^. 
pline by establishing rules which are just, com- 
plete, easy to administer, and understandable. If 
a supervisor ^eeds to . takje corrective action 
involving his force, it may only call fol; "setting 
a man straight," Which is a recommended, tech- 
nique for supery^^sors to consider. Types^ of sit- 
uations 'in^ ^#hich verbal corrective action should 
be considered ar^: 

l.^When thfe deficiency is due to lack of 
knowledge or graining. (This must be followed 
by appropriate training.) 
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2. Wlien the error is trivial. 

3. When the action is a first offense. 

4» Wien it is due to old habits. (Tftes^' 
__miSt-be-corrected.) , * t 

g. Under some circum stances the (Supervisor 
may need to take constructive disciplinary action. 
Occasions for this might be: * « 

1. When verbal corrective action has failed^ 

2. In cases of flagrant or willful violation 
of installation or security rules. 

3. ^ When loss, damage, 'or hazard is caused 
thrpugh negligence. 

h. Disciplinary action should be handled calmly, 
in private surroundings, and the supervisor should 
have full knowledge of the facts. If punitive ac- 
tion is called for; the UCMJ, or pertinent civil- 
ian personnel regulations covering probation and 
discharge, should be consulted; It is well to 
renru^mber that these are serious actions and 
should be taken only when all other m^sasurefe 
haye failed. The supervisor should bear in mind 
the requirements for documented proof of events 
and actions leading to the necessity for.discipli- 

. nkvy action. UTien the decision has been reached 
as to 'the propriety of^ probation or reprimand j 
further actiOn should b'^^ pursued vigorously and 
witaout^ fear of reprisal *0r seemingly excessive 

adm' nistrative burden. * o . 

' * ^ ^ .V 
.TRAINING FOR THE -JOB ' . 

Highlymrained personnel aT^ esseijtial to the 
successful functioning of the Navy. As you con- 
tinue your training and become more and more 
proficient in job^ performance, you as ^11 as 
the Navy , benefit. In addition to enjoying the 
satisfaction of getting ahead in your chosen Navy 
career, you will be 'regarded with greater res- 
^pect by officer's and enlisted personnel, your job 
assignments wilt become more mteresting and 
more challenging, and your pay' will increase. 
As you advance from one rate level to the next, 
you increase your value to the Navy in two ways. 
First, you become more valuable as a specialist 
in your own rating, and * second, ypu become 
more valuable as a person who can train others 
and -thus make far-reaching contributions to the 
entire Navy. 

As you progress to each higher promotional 
level in your rating, you will be required to 
gradually assume greater responsibility for as- 
Signe/i tasks which become increasingly more 
difficult. These tasks will vary from one oper- 
ation to the next, from ship to shi|i and.station to 
station. Your job rs to become, familiar with all 
aspects o^ the MA rating, but this will require 
continued efforts to gain more experience in, 
and knowledge of, assigned tasks. • 

.7 
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qiSCREPANCy FORM V 

^The Naval EHucation and Training Program 
Developn]ent Center initiates^an individually iden- 
tified optically Scannable discrepancy form which 
isincludedwitha command's imtial advancement 
results ior m^mi^ers with listed discrepjmcies. 
The discrepancy forms are promptly processed 

^ when returned and a computer prepared '-'speedy 
maUer'' providing new information on only that 
individual- is mailed to the command. -The dis-- 
crepancy form is, however, inapplicable in the 
case of B.UPERSPMK, Which identifies individuals 
whose NAVPERS I6i6/i8 Evaluation Report is not 
held by the compoter in BUPERS. At such time as 
the 1616 evaluatioji data is entered 6n the com- 
puter, the info]^mation will be forwarded to the 
Naval Education and Training Program Develop- 
ment Center for resolution of performance mark 

, average armfetermtrratton of advancement status. 

QUALIFYING FOR THE JOB ' 

What must you do to qualify for your job? 
The requirements may change from time totime, ' 
but usually ypu must: 

1. Have a certain amount of time in your 
H present grade. v 

2. Complete the required, military and oc- 
cupational training manuals. 

3. Demonstrate your ability to perform all 
the PRACTICAL requirements for advancement 
by completing the Record of Practfcal Factors. 

^NAVEDTRa 1414/1. 

4. Be recommended by your commanding ^ 
officer, after the petty officers and officers 
supervising your work have indicated that they ' 
consider you capable of performing the duties of 
the next higher rate. 

5. Demonstrate your KNOWLEDGE by pass- ^ 
ing written examinations on the occupational and 
military qualification'standards for advanc.erpent. 

N 

* *" 

.Figure 1-1 gives a detailed view of the re-' 
^ quirements for advancement of active duty per- 
^sonnel; figure i-2 gives this 'information for 
ip^ictive duty personnel. 

Remember that the qualifications for advance- 
ment can change. Check with yoiw^ division officer 
or training officer to be sure that you kno'w the 
1 most recent qualifications. • ^ • 
. Advancement is not ^automatic. Even though 
you have met all the requirements, including 
passing the written examinations, you may not 
\^ able ta"sew,on the crow" or '»add a stripe.'' 



The number of men in each rate and rating is 
controlled on a Navywicje basis. Therefore, the 
number of men who may be advanced is limited 
' by the number of vacancies that exist. When the 
^number of men passing the examination exceeds 
tl\.e number of vacancies, some system must be 
us^d to determine which men may be advanced 
• and which may not. The system used isthe^'final 
multiple" and ife a combination of three typ^s 
of advancement systems. 

Merit rating system 
Personnel testing system 
Longevity, or seniority, system 

The Navy's, system provi^des credit for per- 
formance, knowledge,, and seniority, and, while 
it caijnot guarantee that any one person will be 
advanced, it does guarantee that all men withi 
a particular. rating will have equal advahceme 
opportunity. 

' A change in promotion policy, starting 
the ^August 1974 examinations, changed the 
Passed-But-N9^^-Advanced^ (PM) Factor to the 
High Quality Bonus Point (HQP) factor; Under this 
policy, a man that passed the examination, but 
was not advanced can gain points'towaTd promo- 
tion in his next attempt. Up to three multiple 
points can be gained i;i a- single promotion period. 
The points can then be accumulated over six 
promotion periods up to a maximum of 15. The 
addition of^ the HQP factor, with its i5-point 
maximum, raises the number of points possible 
on an examination multiple from 185 to^200. This 
gives the examinee added incentive to keep trying 
for promotion in spite of repeated failure to gain 
a stripe because of quota'Iimitations. ' 
^ The following are eligibility requirements for 
Advancements: 



a, 
b, 
. c, 
d. 
e. 



f. 
g. 

h. 



J. 



Practical factors/performance tests 

Navy training course 

Service school * 

Citizenship/security clearance 

Performance mark min. 3.0 or no one 

GOL, UTM, UNS during period equal to 

1/2 TIR required for adv to E-6 in- eval 

blocks 3, 5, or 7 

Proper path of advancejnent 

Meet special or physical requirements if 

applicable 

Not be involved in circumstances which 
render ineligibility for advancement 
Fulfill service requirements of TIS and 
SIPG by terminal eligibility date 
Military/leadership exam 
Recommended by C.O. 
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REQUIREMENTS* 


El to E2 


E2 to E3 


# E3 ♦ 

to E4- 


to E5 . 


t E5 

to EG 


tE6 

to,E7 


|E7 
to E8 


•+E8 
to E9 


SERVICE 


4 mos. 
Bervice- 

or 
comple- 
tion of 
Recruit 
Training. 


8 mos. 
as E-2. 


6 mos. 
as E-3. 


12 mos. 
as E-4. 

3 years 
time in 
service. 


24 mos. 
as E-5. 
6 /years % 
time in 
service. 


36 mos* 
as E-6. 

8 years 
time in 
service. 


36 mos« 
as Hi- ( . 
8 of 11 
years ^ 
time in 
service 
must be 
e{xltsted. 


24 mos* 

dS xi<-o. 

10 of 43 
years 
time in ' 
service 
'must .be 
enlisted. 


SCHOOL 

• 


Recruit 
Training. 
(CO. 
may ad- 
vance up 
to 10% 
of gradu- 
ating 
class.) 




Class A 
for PH3, 
DT3, 
PT3, 
AME 3, 
HM 3, 
PN 3, 
FTB 3, 
m 3, 




. , . '. 
• • • ^ 


Class B 
for AGC, 

MUC, 
MNC.tt 

,f * 


PRACTICAl. 
FACTORS 

« 


Locally 
prepared 
check- 
offs. 


V Record of Practical Factors, NavEdTra^ 1414/1, mu 
' completed, for E-3 and all PO advancements. 


\ 

5t'^ 


PERFORMANCE 
*yEST 






Specified ratings must complete 
applicable^performance tests be- 
fore taking examinations. ^ 






VMl tQTPn 
£jI>I Lilo i CjU 

PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION^ 


As used by CO 
'when approving 
advancement. 


Counts toward performance factor credit in ad- 
vancement multiple. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Locally 
prepared 
■ tests. 


" See 
below. 


Navy-wide -examinations 
. required for all PO 
adv,aricements. 


Navy-w; 


de selection board. 


.RATE TRAINING 
^'manual (INCLUD- 
ING MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS) 

u ^ 




Requiired for E-3 and all PO advancements 
unless waived because -of school comple- 
tion, but need not be repeated if identical 
course has already been completed. See 
NavEdTra 10052 (current edition).* 


Npmjesident career 
courses and 
recommended 
reading. See ^ 
NavEdTra 10052 ^ 
(current edition). 


AUTHORIZATION 


Comman^hTng 

Officer 
— — » ~ 


NAVEDTRA PRODEVCEN ^ ^ ' 



-8, and E- 



9. 



•All advancements require commanding officer's recommendation. 
\ I'year obligated service required fbr E-5, and E-6; 2 years for E-7, 
.# Military leadership exam required for E-4 and E-5. ^ . - 

For E-2 to E-a, NAVEDTRA PRODEVCEN exams or locally prepared^^tests mS^ be used. 
Waived for qualified EOD personnel. ' • , ' 
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Figure 1-1. — Active duty advancement requirements. 
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. REQUIR^MENIS - 

■ — . j_ 


El to 
E2 


E2 to 
E3 


E3 to 
E4 


E4 to 

•E5 


ES to 
£8 


E6 to 
E7 


'E8 


E9 


TOTAL TIME 
' IN GRADE • 


^ mos. 


8 mos. 


6 mos. 


♦ 

12 mos. 


24 mos. 


38 mos. 
with 
total 
8 yrs 
service 

^ 


36 mos' 
'with 
total 
11 in 
•service 


U mos. 
' with 
. total 
13 yrs 
service 


lOIAl TRAININC 
DUTY IN GRADE t 


H daYS 


14 days 


14 days 


14 days 


2a days 


42 days 


42, days 


28 days 


I'ERFORMANCE 
TESTS ' 




y- — ■ ■ ■ J ■ i ^ 

Specified musi compleU dpp(icakle 
performance tests before taking examination. 


DRILL 
PARTICIPATION 

A- 


« 

Satisfactory participation as a memiier of a drill unit 
in ac^r^ance with 8UPERS|||ST 54t)0.42 seriess. 




fRACTICAL FACTORS 
(INCLUDING MIllTARf 
REQl)ll|EMENIS) 


Record of Practical Factors, NavEdXra 1414/1,J 
be completed for all advancements. 




RATE fRAINING 
MANUAL (INGLUDING 
MILITARY REQUIRE- 
MENTS) > 


Completion ol applicable course or courses'must be entjered 
In service recofd. 


EXAMINATION 


Standard Exant 

«\ 


^ Standard Exam- 
required for all PO 
' adyancements. 

Also pass 
Military leadership Exam 
'for H and E-S. / 


Standard Etam, 
Selection Board.. 


AtlTHORIZATION 


Commanding 
Olhcer'^ 


J— 

NAVEDTRAPRODEVCEN ' 



^Recommendation by commanding officer required for all advancements, 
f Active duty periods may be substituted for training duty. 



Figure 1-2, — Inactive duty*advancement reqljlrements. 

5 
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All of the above information (except the exam- 
ination score and the HQP factor) is submitted 
with your examination answer sheet. After grading, 
the examination scores, for those passing, and 
the HQP points (additional points awarded to 
those who previously passed the examination but 
were not advanced) .are added to the other factors 
to. arrive M the final multiple. A precedence list," ^fications. 
which i§p.^ased on ^ final multiples, is then pre- may find 
pared for^ each pay grade within each rating. 
Advancement authorizations are then issued, be- 
ginning at the top of the list, for the number of 
men needed to fill the existifig vacancies. 

PREPARING FOR THE JOB 

V^liat must ^you do to prepare for your job^ 
at the next higher level? You must study the 
qualifiqations for advancement, work on the prac- 
tical factors, study the required rate training 
manuals, and study other material that is re- 



matter group, they ^re divided into PRACTICAL 
FACTORS and KNOWXEDGE FACTORS. Practical 
factors relate to jobs you must be able to DO. 
Knowledge factors specify subject-matter areas 
you must KNOW to perform the assigned duties. 

In most subject matter areas, ydu will find 
both practical factor and knowledge factor quali- 
lh«- some subject matter areas, you, 
only one or the other. It is important 
to remember that there are some knowledge 
aspects to all practical factors, and some prac- 
tical aspects ti^fciost knowledge factors. There- 
fore, even if me Quals Manual indicates that 
there, are no 'knowledge factors for a given sub- 
ject matter area, you may still expect to find 
examination questions dealing with the^knowledge 
aspects of the practical factors lasted in that 
subject matter area. 

The Qual6 Manual is, kept current by mean^ 
of ^changes. The occupational , qualifications for 
your rating which are covered in this training 



quired for advancement. This will require that .manual were current at the time the manual was 
you be (1) familiar with the Quals Manual. (2) / printed. By the time ypu are studying this man- 
complete the Record of Practical Factors, (3) use I ual, however, the quals for your rating may have, 
the Bibliogi:aphy for Advancement Study, NAVED- ^been changed^ Never trust any set of quals until 



TRA 10052, and (4) complete applicable rate 
'A training 'manuals. The following sections describe 
each of these and give you spnie practical siag- 
gestions on how to use them. 

Quals Manual ' 

The Manual of Qualifications for Advancs^ 
ment, N-AVPERS 18068^0 (with, changes), gives 
the minimum occupational and military qualifi- 
cation standards for advancement to each pay 
grade, within each rating. This manual is usually 
called the "Quals, Manual,'' and the qualifications 
themselves are often called • 'quals." The quali- 
fication standards are of t\jj0 general types: (1) 
military qualification stanciard? and (2) occupa- 
^ tioijal Qualification ^tandaVds. 

MILITARY STA!5DAR'DS are requirements that 
apply to all ratings ratheT* than to -any one par- 
ticular rating. Military requirements foradvance- 
ment to third class and second clas§ petty officer 
rates deal -with military conduct, jiaval organi- 
^ zation, military justice, Security, watch standing, 
and other subjects which are required of petty 
{ officers in all ratings. 

" ^CCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS .are require- 
ments that are directly related to the work of 
^each rating. " 

Both the military requirements and the occu- 
pational qualification standards are divided into 
subject matter gpoups; then, within eacl^ subject 



you have checked it against an UP-TO-DATE 
'copy in the Quals Manual. 



/ 



Record of Practical Factors 

-Before you can take .the servicewide, examina- 
tion for advancement, there must*be an entry Jn 
your Service record to show* that you have qual- 
ified in the practical factors of both the military 
qualifications and the occupational qualifications. 
The Record of Practical^Factors, mentioned ear- 
liW, is used to. keep a record of yottr practical 
factor qualifications. This form is available for 
each rating. The for^ lists all practical factoid, 
both military and occupational. As you Remon- 
strate your ability to perfQrm each practical 
factor, appropriate entries are made Ih the DATE 
and INITIALS colifinns. 

(^ng^ are made periodically to the Manual 
of j^aiific^tio'ns for Advancement, and jrevised 
forms of NAVEDTRA 1414/1 are provided when 
necessary. Extra ppace if allowed on the Record 
of practical .Factors for^entering additional prac- 
tical factors as they are published in changes 
to the Quals Manual, ^he Record of Practical 
Factors also provides space for recording derti oil- 
str^ted proficiency in skills which ?ire withfn the 
general scope of the rating but which are not 
identified as minimum^qualifications for advance- 
ment. * ^ 
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;ieckQd off. 



Intil completed, the N \Vt;DTlL( 1414/ 1 is st^ndurds for advancement. Personnel of ALL 
usually held b> ^uur diVibion officer; after com- ri^ngs must complete the mandatory military 
plution, It lb forwarded to the pc'r^unaej ulfice requirements training manual, for^ the appropriate 
foi^ insertion in >our service record. If >ou are rate level 'befoiie they can be eligible to advance^ ^ 
tjraftsferred before qualifying m all i)racticiil fac- The reference in NAVEDTRA 100&2 which are ' 
toi'JS, thp incounlete forin should \xi forwarded recommended* but npt mandatory, should also be 
with your service record to >dur next, duty station, studied carefully. ALL references listed in NAV^^ 
*You can saVe yourself a lot of trouble by nixking EDTRA 10052 may be used as source material 
sure that this form «is actually inserted tn your for the written examinations, at the ^ippropriate 
service record before >ou are transfer redi ^f the I'^^^/l^'^^ls. ^n addition^ references listed in the 
form IS not in your service record, >ou nray U? late training manual may also be, used as source 
requiied to ^? tart all over again and requalify in^. maten^ for preparing examination questions, 
the practical factoi;s winch lirave alread>^ been*^ - ^ " ' 

Hate Triuning Manuals 

There are two general t^pes of ratt^ training , 
manuals. RATING manuals (such as tftis one) 
ai*e prepared fgr ni^t enlisted ratings. A rating 
mami44 gives .information that is directly i^elated 
to the occupa,tional qualifications of ONE ^rating. 
SUBJECT MATtER manuals 'or BASIC manuals, 
give fnform\ition tlilit apjiliQS^ fo more, than^ one 
niting; ' ' ' - * 

Rate tracing manuals are revised from 'time * 
to time t</ 'keep then;\ up to date technically. 
The revision of a rate training manual is identified 
by a letter, following the NAVEDTiy^ numl:)er. 
You can tell whether ^ny ♦particulart copy of a 
training manual is tjie Jat^st edition by checking 
the NAVEDTRA number and the 'letter fo^Jowingr 
this number in the most recent edition of ^List' of 
training Manaals and Correspondence Courses, 
NAVEDTRA lOOgl. '(NAVEDTRA 10061 is actually 
a cata'log that listis all current training ma'nuals 
'dn& correspondence courses; -you will find" this 



he. Hibligraphy f»r 
\dvancement Study 



The bibliography lor Adv^incenientSttidy, N.\ VEEK 
TR.V 10*052 (revised), is a very fmportant pub- 
lication for any e^istecN^erson preparing for 
advancement. Thfs |)ibliography .lists required 
and reiommended'rate training manuals and oth6r 
reference material to*be used by personnel VorK- 
ing- for advancem(*nt. NAVEDTRA 1(J05^ is re- 
vised and 'issued once each year by the Naval 
Training CoWnand. Each re.vised editiofi is iden- 
tified by a lettei' following the NAVEDTR^\ number. 
When usin^this publication, be SURE' thaV.you 
have the most recent* edition. p 

If extensive changes in qualifications occur in 
any rating between the afinut^l-'revisionsof NAVED- 
TRA*10052, a supplemefntary list^of study material* 
may be isstied in the form of ^^'AVEDTRA No- 
tice. When yo^i are' preparing fob advancement, , . , * r i - i ^ • * j ■ v 
y i r r r. ^ ^ catalog useful in planning your jstudy program.) ' 
check to see whether changes have been made* u ^ / ^ • • ' i • - i .1 

^ ^ ' , Each time rate training manual IS revised, U . 

is 'brouah*t into conformance with the offiqis^l 
publica'tmns and directives on wliich it is based; 
but during the Irfe of any ep^lJiOH,' discrepancies 
betweert -the manual and th^^fficial sources ai^e 



in £he qualifications fo;- -your rating< If changes 

have been made, see if' a NA\*EDTRA Notice 

has been issued to supplement n;aVI?DTR7\ ip052 

for your rating. ' - \ 

In using NAVEDTRA .10052-, you will notice , , ....... ^ i 

. ^ t -A. _ i« 11 ..u *iilniost certain to arise ^because of changes to 

that-^some rate, trai nine: manuals are marked with i u. u - - ^^ . . • • t 

. . . T ^ \ ' . , ... the latter which are issii^a in the interim. In 



an asterisk (*). Any manual marked in tl^is way 
as MANDATORY^ that, is,* it must be completed 
at the indicated rate level J)efore ' can 
eligHile to take the servicewide examination for 
advahiaement. Each mar\datory manua^l may be 
completed by (1) j^issing the appropriate ^enlist^i 
eorrespOt^ence coarse that is based on the man- 
datory training manual; (2) passing locally pre- 
pared tests- hased on the information given in 
the 'training manual; or (3) in- some cases, ^suc- 
cessfully completing an appropriate Navy School. 

Do not overlook "the i section of NAVEDTRA 
10052 which lists the lequired and recommended One of the most us eful^ things you can learn 
references relating to the rftUitar> quajification aJx)ut any subject is how to find out more about 



the performai^ce of your duties, you should always 
refer tot, the appVopriate official publicatioii* or 
$ directive. ;^f the feH'icial source is listefl in NAV- 
EDTRA 1QG52, ii is used as a source of (|u^stions 
in preparing the ileetwide examinations for ad- 
vancement* In case of discrepancy^ between any 
publications liste^ in NAVEDTRA 10052 for a given 
rate, the pffost ^r^cent material will be used. 

. SO'URCE OF INFORMATfON* 



erJc 
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MAStER-AT-ARMS 



it. No single publication can giv^ .^ou all the 
information you Heed to perforn^ the> duties of 
your ratings You ^ should learn «^here to look 
for -accurate, authoritative, up-to-date informa- 
tion on all subjects relating to the military re- 
quirements for advSLncement and to the subject 
matter of your rating, . I 

Some of the publications mentioned here are 
subject to change or revision from time to time, 
some at regular intervals and others as the need 
arises. When using any publicatlon^that is subject 
t<? change or revisionr,^ be sure you have the 
latest edition. When using any public all on that is. 
, kept current by mean% of changes, t>e sure you, 
^ have a copy in which all official changes.have been 
made. Studying canceled or obsolete information 
. will not help you to advance. At best, it*s a waste 
of time. At worst, at can dangerously mis- 
leading, ^ ' , . . 

NAVAL EDUCATION TRAlXlNXU^^'^V'fiftrRA) • 
*H^X'BLICATTONS^, 

^jgr Effe<ftive 15' February 19?2, the Naval Tr^in- 
i<i^|»6Upport Command and its field activities came 
.dttectly under the command of the chief of Naval 
Training instead of the ChietofNaval Personnel, 
Training material^* publishecf^ by the Naval Educa- 
tion. Training Progxam Development Qenter after 
the above date ^are designated as NAVEDTRA in 
lieu of NAVPERS;, the numbers remain as ori- 
ginally assigned for most publications. The desig- 
nators ^oi publicatit)n^ printed pnor to the above 
date be 9hanged as each pu6l^ationi*£ revised. 
Some of the^ publications that tou will be re- 
quired to spidy. or refer to as you prepare for 
advanceraenf have kjeen. discussed earlier in- this 
chapter. Additipnal publications that you may find 
• u^ful include the.followiitg: 

' ^ Human Behavior and Leadership, . 
NAVEDTTIA fO058-A. 



Standa 
NA\T' 



First Aid Training Course, 
S 10081^. • 



Naval Orientation, NAVP'ERS I^ISS-F.. 



in addition, you may find it useful^^to con- 
Suit^ the training manuals prepared *^or other: 
police ratings, i.e,,^ U. 'S. Army's FM Manuals, 
.and the IT, S, Air Force's AFMs, Reference to 
these training manuals will add to yqur know- 
ledge of the duties performed by Military Police 

Vnd Security police, Smce these manuals are not the appropriafee^^urce. 



readily available, a detailed listing of such man- 
dais i^ot given here. 

OPNAV PUBLICATIONS ' ' • * ' 

There are at least three, OPNAV publications 
with whiort you should be familiar. These pub- 
lications are .subject to change ^.nd it is irr^portant 
that yo^ obtain '.the latest edition when usiiTg the«i 
as references. * » ^ > 

'The basic doctrine publication concernirig the 
3-M System is the Maintenance ^nd ^laterial ^ 
Management (3-M) Manual, OPNAV 43P2, You 
are* required to have a knowledge of the 3-M 
S>;^stem and be able to apply the system in your. 
w^rk. The sv^stem provides d means for brderlv 
s^cheduling and accomplishment of nia^ntenance 
and for reporting and disseminating significant 
-maintenance. jpelated informatiori, , 

OPNAt' 'Irfetniction 5510,1 (current edition), 
entitled Department of the Nav7 Security Manual 
for Classified Information, is the bafeic reference 
on securit)^ ^matters. As a^^Petty Officer you are 
required to* know*, the purpose of the seQurit>' 
prografn, th'c J^eed-td-'Hriow 'concept, regulations 
for the circulation and cpntrol of t^lassifi^do^atter, 
methods of destroying classified material and the 
duties of witnessing officials, regulations covering 
reproduction of classified material, and a number 
of other matters relating to s6curit>^ _ / \ 

Tile prevention of accidents^ within the Navy 
.is a concern- of all personnel, Safet> is a function 
of command implemented by all subordinate levels 
«of supervision. While intended primarily as a 
guide for supervisors, the Shipboard Accident 
Prevention Manual. OPNAVINST 5101,2, also 
serves as.a basic source of j|iformatioh. for all 
^concerned wi^i improving shipboard safety, 

TRAINING FILMS 

Training films available to naval persohne^ ar^Nv 
a valuable* source ^f supplementary informanon 
on many technical subjects. Films that may be' 4 
of interest are listed in the United States N*avy 
Film Catal6g.*NAVAIR 10-1-777, 
, When selecting a film, note its date of issue 
listed in the Film' Catalog, As you know pro- 
. cedures sometimes change^ rapidly. Thus some 
films become- obsolete yapidly. If a film is ob- 



solete only irt part, it m-ay'* still have sections 
that are "useful, ^but it is important to note pr^& 
endures that h4vjb changed. If there is any (ioulir, 
verify eurrent /rocedures> by look/ng tjiem up fn 
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LEGAL PROCEDURES 



♦NOW these are laws of the Navy 
, . * unwritten and Var;ed they be; 

Ahd he that is \\ise will observe therp-,^ * 

' Going' dawn in his shtp to the sea. 
As the wave hses clear tQ the hawse pipe, 

Washes aft,^d is lost in the wake,' 
So shall ye drop astern, all unheeded, 
Sucjfci times as the law ye forsake, 
. Now UfeYe are the laws of the Navy, 
And, many and mighty are they< 
But the'hull and^deck and the keel 

And the track of the law is — OBEY. 
— Admiral Ronald Hopwood,*R.N\ 

In civil life^ Tcnminal law seeks .to protect 
society from the depredations of its irresponsible' 
meniJt)ers without prejudice to fundamentaL 1n- 
•dividual' rights by hastyy^-considered ^tioa. 
Military law must jiot 6nl> restrain individuals 
for the protection of militar\ soci^^y but mu^t 
be an Instrument which will assist in attaining 
the requirement that all memberfe of a sefvipe' 
ymarch in a prescribed order. For this reason^ 
certain agts which are considered inal^enabre 
rights in civil societ> are offenses in ihilitary 
society. For instance, **telling off ^'e boss*' 
,iS an inalienable right of the .\meri<5an czy>lian 
but in the military service it may wfeU constitute 
an offense punishable by court- mar^a^,, , ^ , 

Discipline is considered to tse ihat attribute 
of a militar>- organisation which ' enables it to 
function in a coordinated mann^ under different 
circumstances. Many factors contribute to the 
building of a well-disciplined organization^ One 
of the instruments for achieving afid maintaining 
a high state of discipline fs miHlar^ law. 

The trial and punishment 4f offjerodez's within 
all branches of the Armed F^lcesAof , tfie United 
States are covered 6y a sinstb' set of iaws — the 
Uniform Code of Military -aVstlce- /(Ufc.\IJ). The 
courts that try military persd^iel /re of the same 
iy^^s and operate in the same ^nanA^^y regardless 
of the se^rvice involve;!. ThejVtilfffer only in the 
kind of uniforms to be seeniifi'^t^^ courtrooni* 



A Master at Arms is respodaxble for ins\^ring 
that his own- kaowletige of tj<e code ^sT ade<}aate. 
The basic essentials of military 'law /^hd the 
procedure naval /courts 7nust/^)e IhorougMy 
familiar to hijp. * ' 



' JURISDICnp.V ' 

Although you gp(5bably will ^ver»become In- 
vtjlved in all^ possible jurisdictional aspects, you 
should have 'a wprking ktiowledge of the vari0(ls 
legal p<Jnsid€rations involved. JuiHsdictional au- 
thortfy is of several tyt>es.' These include (1) 
mffib.ry, (2)' civil, (3) overlapping, and ^) terri- 
•torial jurt^ction. • * i j ^ . 

MILITARY'-JURISDICtlON J ' ' - ^ 

Military jurisdiction is the lawful authority 
ox rigjit of an armed force tfo^x^cisegpvetTimen- 
tal p6wer and controU / ^ ^ 

, There are four spheres of military juris- 
diction: military law, military government, mar- 
tial law, and the trial and pu^jishncieot of offenciera* 
who are accused of vi^lutftf^ .the law of , war. 

Military law is the jujrlEdiction exerdised by 
the military estabhshnt^nt 'over \ts'dwn members 
and those connected 'fi^ it, ^ under certain, con- 
ditions, to^ promote good jofijei: and' discipline. 
It is that body of federal statutes en^dl^.by 
Congress, as implemented b^ regulatioof^of itthe 
President and the jarmed services and interpreted 
through custom fnp u^age^^verning the oi^aiti- 
zation and op^rSt^n. of ^the arjtied services in, 
peace and war/' The Uniform- Code x4 Military 
Justice and the :Vik'nual fot Courts-^^artiaU United 
States, 1969 (^ev/sed Edition) (hereafter referred 
to as MCM)^ constitute the military law regulating 
conduct of .n)embers of the armed forces of the 
United'States*. . 

/Military jgoVfernmenUCivil Affairs) is the form 
of administration tiy. /which .an occupying power 
exercises authority oveV,'6ccupied territory in 
tiijie of war.- . / ^ 
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3. v. - -Menial law, also- called fl^^i^'l .IsJ^eV^V^ ^l^lilSDI^.fON". . 
.'^^ insure ^piibl^ .s^^ty lo jjomesfic ^^<?rr^iX— 

" -f^threaten'th^pdbUc^^ ' ^' . — .—-v^-- - , 5-^-- 

'^ iCit. t , y*^^. 7r — "TV^iir^ - ... y ehfolrced bv approprtHte state; pourrtyl/Hnfl' 

J .,;/:rje*^^^ and pumsh^er^ cl o{{^n6evs^^ ' loci]; police ^hc>el^nd courts'/ ^ 

^ing.the law of^ yar- requ^re^^ The^i4d^&b-<iavi foment, also has ^^W^ 



Of • v?^ 

the: 



, , ^ _^ . . ^ _ , ^ . — iS^vilTi^ec^fiS^:^' to c?vr>' 

-ia^ -^^ ce^^^ SJ^^^V^"^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

\ of lacds-- wiiirni 



• - ^ % . . V . ' . in understanding Tfeerr ■^iSjpkcatibi^''^ F^ifersJ pe.ial 

terminated an" irK?mduai- i£'disJA^fge<iJr ^_ crirties Wd o&-ensee.oV':naIional -^s^icattoiv 

sepa^ from active service ThiS «f t^L^T These: ia%.-s fappli throughout the'mited Suites 

^ee'^JsttfilL a:«3.v^e;j.iniend^by^ngress,mf6r,ignterri. . 

reeniists tne same da.5 as f^iis aiscnat^. ice tory.'Two exatUD^es -of these are the laws pro- 
e.xception to this general rule ts urwtded in eouhterfeiting and frauds against the Gov- ' 

ArtLCle 3,XGMJ. • ^^"^t. ' ^ . '• 

The military has junsciiction over those'of* ^ . ' ^ j'-: 

fenses which are purely. TTilhtar^, but many of- -2, Cnines and offense 01 local applicatioa. Thei^ ' 

fenses undejE: the L^MJ may sub^tiit the. sailor la^^*s apply only to'offienses^cqmtnltied wnthin th'e^' 

to a cmlian as well as^ nnlitar> mnsdictiocu territorial jurisdiction oLihe ^United States, This 

The ]itrisdictional^athont> that itrst attaches includes militar>' reserv^atfons (Federal enclave) 

^has the ri^t to proceed under /aue process of qyer which the Umted States has exclusive juns- 

law, unless there exists an agr^ment \Mth son^ue diction, or on military reservations vvhere juris- 

^ other jurisdictional authority concerning the ex?- diction is shared concurrently ^>,the Federal 
^ ercise of jurisdictfoj^ L^,.,jpbverhnient with a state. ^ 
In /a case of o^^lapping jurisdiction, if^^ 1 . . , ^'^ ' 

expressly forbidden to exercise military puam^ OVERLAPPING JURISDICTION' ^ 
naeasures after a civiliaii jurisdictional a.uthoi"ity , ' ' . , 

has 'acted, without the prior approval of a gen- . Because of the constitutional division of. civil 

er^l court-maxtjal juthority., ^en the military jupsdiction between state governments axtd the'^' 

..has acted first^^^tNe^^RstitutioxialproviSioa^ainst Federal Government, the two junsdicti'cps often 

dc^ible jeopardy^ .pt^ents a B^ederal court from overlap. . Thus, Federal "penal laws of n^t^Qnal 

actinic, thereafter, ^^us of Forces Agreements application alwa>s overlap laws of individual states, 

atterj^Vto- obtain fl.'f*' same resiiit in oversea At t|ie same time, independent military Jurisdiction 

areas^'St^, jurvsdictiJ^s^Jbowever, are not pro- raay^ overlap either or both ot these 4drisdictiOQSH. 

hibited\lrohi acting unA^s their own luws pro- Miljfar> jurisdiction is a type of, f^ederal juris-<' ' 

|iibit thert^ftpm doing so, ^ • diction; military jurisdiction,^ however^ is not 'd . 

Law enfc>rcement Jurisdiction is exercised .parj^qf Federal cm} jurisdiction and jniief always 

thpdugh offic^5, noncomm(ssH?ned and petty of- be distinguished from it, , » , 'J ^ ;^ ' 
fleers, military police, and gua^ personnel (par, .Military law remains applicable towose subjf^r \ 

l9a,.MCMh -.^V \ ^ to the'tfCMJ since; it is not lirirtt^'^by sta^ 

Judicial po\vers^3^* exercised tJi^rough miU-^ national boundaries, , A serviceman sltuatedMthiji' J 
tary commissions aj\d provost courb^* courts-' a state is vyithin the dicil jurisdiction of ffiat " 

m^r^^l'^l, certain comman^hng ^onicers, artd courts state. He is at the feame time subject to .^Qiited 

.r^i y..^ V V ' .States .^criminal statutes yvhich -arenmRon^ ili ' 

" ITS v .Luy'^'-i:i;t>'-V 



of-^^uiry^ar. 2 '>ICM). 
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apphoaHon* When the lav^s of more than one jur*- 
isdlotion. Apph to i person or territory-, those 
juri^ic^ions are said to appl\ concurrentl>. When 
the -taVs; ol-a szngle authont> apply, jurisdiction 
\s ex^lJsive, In situations Vr-here the same Jet 
constitiites a;vnoloition of t^e lav^s of more than 



\ ^ - ; : 

\nolating base traffic, .regulati^nSv However\ if 
base regulations coi^bide v^jth state la\^,.a*\i- 
vilian can bacited with ^ traffic offense under tJ^e 
^^Assimilative Crimes Act** arwj -be tried* b> *^ 
-l^iul^ States >Iagistrate, • »^ / ^ / ^ 
Concurrer#iJjinri5diCtiop applies iM^^'l^ed- 



, jd^catad in 6\anding operating pi'rocedures. 



one/ wrisdicUon, the' juri^ictlon that has trre-=.-eral Government ~and a statfe "bot^^ Jbtv^ >^ the 
.-fcedeace ii), ,a given situation usually aiH be* in-^, rigTi'te accorded them under the C'er^stit.sil;;^^ with , 

■ ^ .the broad cfjiiSlcf?Uo^ th^SrsuCh rfi^t^ 't<in con- 

current ly. ulth those' of the" othep^. E?(iact ''eq>;iv- 
alence of , rrghta, however, iS' not ^i^efeetit^' At 
^'^r^' MilitarN reser\-ati /p^ aregenei^if^ategonzed all i*mes Srre^ federal Gorernir/erit /i^t /the ,su- 
2j£ having either ^jw/i;?4iCtion. or ;<^X9iGsiJre con- penor nght to carr> oui /Feds^rai tu:}»:t5^/^ - 
Current Federal '^.5<i:aion.\ the ^^efai Go\- :mpeded b> state irJ-erierence,^ State cT'nuix&i 
ermnent mav als^* hold terniori^xo^'S' ^atus of laws are, of course, applicable" -Wn of 
, prqivrietonal ^ interest, e,g,, FfedeCil enclaves, eniorceraent of the state^ ,Th^ stmR la^s a^fe 
£^cijs:ve' junsdzcuon apphtfs^t6'*t/te',$U;^Uon eriorceable ^b> the Fecierai Gov^rnrnent urKier 
^^-.\^^^e^e the *re^$j:ial G*:JTer:rrrve^:r4^c^§^^£^ Assunilatire Cnmes Act, \^tich, b> its terms,^ 

authority or tfe state, ^.d^Tn ;jt?uclj the, €^»*e. ^^i applicable to areas ^nder tb€? concurrent |evreU 
c<>nc'ernec^ .'has^ not /reserved t^..*xsels "the-^-Rg?iI * as the exclusive legislative jurisdiction. of tl$^ 
to. .jExertj^ -eil/ 'iu^orj^^r .cfc^^ The other Federal crimina] laws 

_:5:arc$c" States "except the ng^t to serve civil/ also ai5piy>'-^'5^^<^nmes fali^under both FetSeral 
• > ' or.cnrnihal process in^_ao^;irea resulting from and state saikrtiori and/ eitfier the Federal ar 
activities .ft'hiCh- occur"?^ ^ ^tat^ ^verrunentr .l?oth, may take junsdiction 

gress -fes the aufeorlty^to pass lasvsThr-r^^esa. ^er a "giv-en offense, • -"^ 

^ ' ar^as, . <^'. ^ ' JlT^r-r^, 1*""?^.^^ Interest applies to those 'in- 

^ Itt ooieF to Vorrf the Usa o? et^'ptij^ and sJ^^Ge^-^ere the< Fedei'a^ Government has ac-* 
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naanifainti!?; a cgd^ of crfm.nal la'?. 5 .appropnatae 
,10-r all are^ -tnjdec its legislative jurisdiction/ 
- Co?^^S 'lias passed the '^o-^c ailed Assimilative 
Crimes AcW^ (Assi.'Hilate in this ooofexl means 
. "makeifsuHifar/')^^ In ^i.s statute, (C6r^n^ss has 
prevTded -that ail acts ar.om*s^ions ocurring in 
an- area und^ its ^arisdiction which ^^ould con- 
stitute a 'cnrae if the area v,ere under'-s^fale 
, jurisdiction will constitute^ a cnme, ^iini^rly 
^ p^nishablOft^ under Federal lav^: The act does, not 
. is.similate cm^jjes based on etate statutes which 
are ^contra r> to' Federal polic>/lt provides that 
the ?tate laws applicable shall be those m force 
at the time of the act or omission. Thus the 
criipmariaws .m areas over \^hich Congress has 
jurisdiction are alN^a\s ^;^rrent N^^th those of the 
surrounding stat^ 

The Supreme Court of the I'mted Steves has 
made it clear that .under the ^'Assimilative Crimes 
Act,", the Lmted States tioe_s..ooi ^dopUall of the 
penal and Tegulatorj- ruF^s or Isw^ of the state. 
;-tt' includes -only those offenses not^aj ready made 
punishable t^-" an act of Congressr-If the offense 
violates ' Federal law, then Federal law is con- 
' ^ trolling, ^ A 

The .Vssimilative Crimes Act is of particular 
importance m the area^pf traffic Offenses. Civ- 
ilians are generaU> not p^bject to^htary juris- 
diction and ^therefore <?annot be fivAiished for 
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quirerit^^me ^^igj^t of tiC^ tS^n area In a state, 
but ha^^pi*'pt5t3^ned any rrifeaEjBure of the state's 
authqrit\ o^sex.'fe area, Wier^ the Federal Gcrtr- 
ercment hasNoo legislative p^r!^iction oveg: its 
lajxJi/it hold^ sbchjand in a pr<)ij^tietonal interest 
ano.^e the xights in the ya^ri'd as ^ioes any 

otJier'taDdowij^'.Jn, addition, howeveV, thexeexists 
the nght of &e.JFederal Goy^rnrri^E4 to perfe^ni 
the functions ^^legated to it .l>y* ti5pe^ConstitukN)D 
without int^eyeoce from any ^^bu^ce. It nijiy 
resist, b> exercising its legislative ojje^cecutiSS^* 
authont} or thr^gh court pn>^|5<?di5^ Jsmy at-%» 
tempted inteirfe'r^nc^ b\ a st^tfe^ inst^^entallt^y ' 
as N^ell as by ttidividuais, FurSie^, the ^agress 
has the authority^ enact laws for, the pj^^ction 
of property belonging to the L'Tiited States, Si^ect 
to these conditions; where the Umt4d Stales\ac- 
quires only a proprietorial interest, the>^ta{e 
retains all the juris^tliction over an'aV^a whtK^h i^.^, 
would have if a privi!,te Individual, r^her t)\an*" 
the United States, ownect^ihe land/ * / • 

\' • A ^ ' 

Jl-RISDICTIOK AND AITHORITY \\ * , 

The authority of Master^ at Arms to ehfo^ce 
military law, orders, and regjilations, by appjstg- 
hension if necessar>, is derived primarily frpm 
the constitutional powers of. ihe President as. 
Commander in Chie^||^the A rnie^ Forces and the^^ 
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^ constitutionafj'power of Congress to make rules removed b]^ ^se ^ reasonable force, Un- 
'jor the Armed Forces^ Paragraph I9a. MG'M^ desirables ' may t?^, barred for good cause froip 
states in part that: ' ' . ^ . entry or^lhe installation. 

In i4gulating the entt>' of persons to the 



. **AU- oormn^^sioned officers. v,ar- 
^rit officers, petf>' officers, non- 
commissioned^^ffrce^rs, and wber.in 
the e>iecuti6n 7)f ^.tb^j r g ysrd or po-^ 
' lice duties, Air i^oVe^'sec^-?C*f^V^ t 
lice, mihtary police^- tii^^-^nxbers ofT 
the shore patrol; sut^ per.$ns - 
as are designated b\ proper aathor- 
It>" to perform guard or^poln^-^ 
- <j^ties, ^?*c?^jring duties as^imma^' ^ 
investi^lors, srp ax^hadzed^ ap- » 
prehend; d necessary. gex5on'5-s>^b- 
ject to the co<iefUCiIJ>or*^^ject^^--^ 
to trial thereunder upoi) reasonable 
telief that an offense has t>e^n ^ . 
committed and iftat the person ap- 
prehended committed lU'' 

The authority of Masters at Arms sn a friendl> 
foreign nation or terrfiSs^xy *T?fey t>e, and m most 
cases iS/ different from the futhontv ^^^^ich the\ 
have in the Lnited States. This differejice aHses 
basically irom the concept that the lav^ of the 



: iDStallation, the military commander hasthepower 
to: 



1, XljTi-^ access lothe mstalfation to. those hav^/ig 
_ legitta^te iDecesslty fop entry, ^ 
- ^S-'^Lj^^S^^^Ttejti^ pe?mit;ted to be brought on the 
_ ins^SHl^OHL'^-rfe^se h^.jbermits to enter, and; 
"^r15fe^-.*lho6e»~enten^, leaving or staying on 
^ the mstsilauoni^uch' Searches must be based 
jipon probable clause fiiat an offense has been 
» conlmitted or upon mlh^^n- necessity.. • ^ 



APPREHENSION AND RES?^AINT 




Beca::se plasters afeArms mak^ 
*an appreheirsfons lU th^Nav> , you sh 
undefsta^>^"lhe legal meanings of the 
prehension" and oth^, tennjs/such 
custod\ , confineraenf, ^restraint. As a preface 
to thiS section* aj^Iica^e articles fT through J4) 
of UCMJ ar^ quoted ^>b&tim and followed^ {ft 
most cases^ by clarify^ explanations, that point 



practicSly 
^uld clearly 
tprd *'ap- 
^rest, 



natior\ concenned, except as otherwise pronded out some l^gal conside^lions not al\^a>s obvious 
for by international agre^ent, is applicable to in the quoted article. : 

Articles 7-14 dire?tl\ concern MAs because 
the\ cjmpris'e *'the laf?^' as li relates to taking 
persons into castody^y methods of restraint, and 
authant\ to order ihec^nto arrester eonfinemenU 

Art, 7, Apprehensipn'*] 

''(a) ^Apprehension ^is the taking of 
a persoa jnto' custody. 
*'(b) Any peiipqn authorized under 
r^gulatiorls governing the arra^d 
forces to,a{^rehehd person^ subie^ 
to this code j|r to trial- tkerevjpier ^ 
may do so tfpon reasonable belief 
that an offenJIje^has -been committed 
and that th^'person apprehended 
committed i^ - /*/ 

"(c) Commiislbned officers. Var- 
rant officers, petty: officers/ and 
noncommisslon^ officeirs shall 
have' authority to qftell all'ijti^rrels, 
frays,, and disorders " aTt\ong per- 
sons subject to jeodSr and to 
apprehend persons s^'^t to this 
code who take part yiejfefn'.''' 
Section (a) defines appfehepslon as talcing a 



all persons In that count r>.. It is important to 
note, therefore, that vour- authont\ ma\ be lim- 
ited m such countnes, and.ma> differ depending 
upwn the particular country. Enforcement pro- 
cedures are worked out through police arrange- 
ments Viith indigenoas pwlice authorities. • 

In a combat ztone, in occupied enemy territory, 
and m " doraestfc terntorj- under martial rule, 
authority of MAs ^^1th respect to persons other 
than those subject to UCMJ is derived from pol- 
icies and orders of the military commander. These 
policies ^nd orders are tiased on Mitemational 
or domestic law, as appropriate. ^ 



Authority Over Persons 
the UCMJ 



Not Subject to 



Administrative control can be exercised over 
civilians on a military installation tty virtue of 
the right that each laiylowner enjoys to control 
the behavior of persons on his property. Addi- 
tionally, in the case of the civilian employee, a 
commander may exercise administrative rjeasures 
available to the Government employer under per- 
tinent regulations. Civilians who do not abide 
by lawful regulations may be ejected from the 



installation and those who i:efuse to leave may be person ijjto custody* As yotf .will, see furtJ^r oh, 
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a man is placed u^er arrest, only on the order 
of an officer. As a practical matter, the fact 
that you sa>, 'Tm placyig vou under arrest*^ 
instead of 'T'm apprehending* you** makes no 
legal difference. The Important point is that the 
offender must t>e clearly informed that he is 
being taken into custody. He won't kno\^ unless 
you tell him. The MCM defines custody as . , 
restraint of free locorpouon w-hich is imposed 
trf la\^'ful appreKeTTSTSnT" To make the custody 
clear, a good practice is to use som'e indicatior>* 
•^of physical restraint, such as taking the offender 
b>' the arm. This procedure is* not always wise, 
of course, especially if tire offender is argumen- 
tative or drunk. You must be_jL^elligent about it, 
rememt>enng that the purpose of taking a man 
into custody is only to restrain a violator until 
t proper authority cam t>e riotified. 

The MCM clarifies the wrds in section (b), 
''authorized under regulations governing the armed 
forces," to include all pett>- officers. The im- 
portant point here is the "reasonable behef." 
The initial action oi apprehendi-ng a person is 
legally s^ifficient if there merely exists a reason- 
.able belief that he has committed aii offense. 
Legal proof is seldoca available , at • this stagfe 
unless you actually see the violation take pl^ce. 

Although section (b) uses the words *' reason- 
able t>elier* to justify apprehension, section (c) 
has no restriction whatever. By virtue' of your 
rating badge, you have the authority to?i^e into 
custody anyone Involved not only in a figbt, but 
in a quarrel (angry dispute) as well. The, idea, of 
course, l^ to stop the quarrel before it fie%*elops 
into a^ brawL Bu^t sometimes the onljy way 'to 
stop it IS to take the men into cpsto^iy and article 
7 gives you this authority. 

Article 7 includes taking custod^j of any U, S, 
servicemaiTr Navy or otherwise. 

Art. 8. Apprehension of Deserters 

"Any civil officer-fl^ving authorifV^v,^^ 
to apprehend offenders^ littdej^ thi /"^^t^ 
laws of the*" United States 6l*^-a. 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or ^^-^^^ 
possession, or the District of Co- - ~: ^ 
lumbia may summarily apprehend ^ 
a deserter from the armad forces 
^nd deliver him into the custody of 
^ l^^ose forces," * 

Generally speaking, a clviltan has no authority 
on his own -to apprehend a suspected deserter. 
Usually he qotifies the civil or military authority 
of hfs suspfclon^ However, once the mihtary 



sends ouy the form in which a man is declared a 
deserter ^and which offers a rev^ard for picking 
him up, a.' private ciiizen'has sufficient authority , 
to apprehend, .Even if a civilian apprehends and 
delivers ^eserter without authority , that deserter 
.will be ^Pld for trial, A deserter may be appre- 
hended anvone—the FBI, militan' police, civil 
police, ari% prii^ate citizens. 

Art, 9, Imposition of Restraint 

''(a) Arrest is the restraint of a 
person by an order, not imposed as 
a punishment for an offense, direc- 
ting p.im to remain within certain 
specified limits, £onfinement i-s the 
physicaT restraint of a persoa, 
'*(b) .An enlisted person may be 
, ordered into arrester confinement 
bv any commissioned officer by an 
order, oral or written, delivered 
in person or through other persons 
subject to this code. A commanding 
officer may authorize warrant of- 
ficers, petty ofl;cers, or. noncom- 
missioned officers to order^nlisted 
members of his command or subject 
to his authority into arrest or con- 
finement* 

' * '^(c) A commissioned oificeV, a , , 
warrant officer,* or a civilian sub- 
ject to this code or to trial there- 
under may be ordered into arrest 
or confinement -only by a comman- ^ 
ding officer to whose authority he 
IS subject, b>' an order, oral or 
written, delivered in person or by 
another commissioned officer. The 
authority to order such persons into 
I arrest or confinement may not be 
delegated. 

No person may be ordered 
into arrest or confinement except 
for probable cause, 
^- Nothing in this ''article limits 

.f the authority df persons authorized 
.,^^-to apprehend offenders to secure the 
-T^^stody of an alleged offender until 
^•^pr^T^r authority may be notified,*^ 

Congt*e^s-has given'the terms * 'apprehension," 
"arrest," and '^confinement** very distinct mean- 
"ings. Apprehension, as you learned .from article 
•7, is the initial act of taking a person into cus- 
tody. Once a nruin is taken into custody, he may 
be held under restV3int( for safekeeping while 

i- 
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the charges against him, are disposed of. There 
are .three forms of suchNp^raint. The most 
severe i,s. confinement — the ph>sical restraint of 
,a person* N'ext comes arrest, which is th^ re- 
straint of a person Jby an order directing him to 
remain within certain specified limits. The least 
severe form of restraint for safekeeping Is re- 
striction in lieu of arrest, which is also imposed 
b> an order directing the man XJb remain' within 
certain specified limits. The difference bet^ve€n 
arrest and restriction in lieu of arrest is that 
a restricted man performs ajl his regular duties, 
^•hefeas a man under arrest does, not perform full 
military duties. For this 'reason, men Vr-hpcommitt 
relatively minor offenses are normally put under 
restriction in lieu of arrest, instead of being 
placed in an 'arrest^ status. 

Confinement^ arrest, aod restriction in lieu of 
arrest, wheS imposed under Article 9, are not 
forms of punishment. Arrest and restriction .in 
lieu of arrest are similar in one respect: the 
party i^ required to stay within specifi^ limits^. 
It ^s the m^an^s conscience and th^^rce of law, 
rather than a strong arm or a barred"t3por, which 
iaduces him to remain. He obeys bec^ause he has 
a moral and legal obligation to do so.^ 

Confinement* prior to trial' is usdKlly not im- 
{»6ed unless the action is recfuired to assure 
the presence of ^the acctised at^ the trial, the 
offense charged is extremely serious,^ or the 
safety o^ the accused \k in jeopardy. *. 

Art. 10, Restrain of Persons Charged Witl^ 
Offenses, 



T 



haste also is frowned upon. In time of peace no 
person may, against his pbjection, be brought to 
trial before a general court-martial within 5 days 
after he has been served with the charges, or befpre 
a special court-martial within 3 days after the 
service of crfSrge^ (Article 35) ♦ 

The MCM amplifies thi^ article l5y permitting 
an officer who is authorized to arrest to merely 
restrict an accused person to specified areas of 
the military copnmand (restriction in lieu 9f arrest), 
(See discussion under Article 9). 

Art* 11. Reports and Receiving of Prisoners, 

"(a) No provQst marshal, comman- 
der of a guard, or master at.lirms, 
may refuse to receive or keep any 
prisoner committed to his charge by 
a commissioned officer of the armed 
forces, Vi^en the committing officer 
furnishes a statement, signed by 
him, of the offense charged against 
the prisoner, 

'^(b)' Every commander of a guard or ^ 
master at afrns to whose charge a 
prisoner ijs committed shall, within 
twenty-four hours after that com- 
mitment or as soon as he is relieved 
from guard, report to the comman- 
ding officer the name of the prisoner 
the offense charged against him, 
and the name of the person who or- 
dered or authorized the commit- 
ment." ^ 



"Any person subject to this code 
charged ,v^ith ^n offense under this 
code shall be ordered into arrest 
or confinemeAt, as circumstances 
may require; out when charged only 
with /an offense normally tried by 
a summary court-martial, he shall 
not ordinarily pe placed in confine- 
ment. When any person subject to 
Jhis code is placed arrest or 
confinement prjior to trial, immed- 
iate steps shall be taken to inform 
him of the specific wrong of which 
he is accused and to try him or 
to dismiss the charges and release 
-him," 



This article, requiring "immediate steps" to 
try the accused, 'is strengthened by article 98 which 
makes punishable by court-martial any unnecessary 
delay in the disposition of a case. However, undue 



An arrest is imposed by notifying the person 
to be arrested that he is under arrest and inform- 
ing him of the limits of his arrest. The order 
to arxesj m^y be oral or written, A person to 
be wr^netT-A placed 
the piace of cBifinement. • 



written, 
uijder guard. and taken to 



^ Art, 12, Confinemei^With Enemy Prisoners 



Prohibited, 



•No 



member of the armed forces 
may be placed in confinement in 
immediate association with enemy 
prisonerg^ or Other foreign nationals 
not meny^rs of the armed forces/* 



of ihe 



Members of <he Armed Forces may be confined 
in the same jarls, prisons, or other confinement 
facilities, however, so long as they are sepairated 
from the other categories mentioned* 
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Art. 13. Punishment Prohibited Before Trial 

''Subjpct to -^ection 857 of this 
title (article 57), no person, While 
being held for trial or the result of 
trial, may be subjected to 'punish- 
ment or penalty other than arrest 
br confinement upon the charges" 
pending against him, nor shall the 
arrest or confinement imposed upon 
him be any more rigorous than the 
circumstances require to insure his 
presence, but he may be subjected 
to minor punishment during that 
Deriod for imractions of discioline." 

The rtiinor* punishment permitted under article 
13 includes: that authorized for violations of the' 
discipline i^f the place in which the person is 
'confined. The arttele does not prevent a person 
bei;ig' required to do ordinary cleaning or policing, 
or taking part in routine draining and duties not 
involvingi^Jj^*^^^*^ arms. 



1^ 



Art. 14. Delivei7 of Offenders to Civil 
Authorities 

"(a) Under such regulations as the 
Secretary concerned may prescribe, 
a member of " the armed forces 
accused of an offense against ^;iyil 
^ authority n^ay be^^oiivered, upbn 
request, to the civil » authority for 
trial. 

**(b) When deliver}' under this ar- 
ticle is made to any-civil authority 
of a person undergoing sentence of 
a court-martial*, the deliver^', if 
followed by conviction in a civil 
tribunal, interrupts the execution 
of the sentence of thecourt-martial, 
and the offender after having an- 
swered to the civil authorities for 
his offense shall, upon the request 
of competent military authority, be 
returned to military custody for the 
completion oihis sentence/' 



APPREHENSION 

Apprehension is the mili)|ar> equivalent of the 
civilian term^ '*arrest.\* Any officer, \vai;rjint of- 
ficer, noncommissioned of^cer or other persons 
designated by proper ai|ihorit> tb perform guard, 
police, or criminal invj^stigation duties, ^may ap- 
prehend a violator. Ha\^e\er, most ap^jrehensipns 
in the Navy are made Uy MA's. 




Custody means restraint o?"free imovement. 
When a person is taken into custody, 'lus movet 
ments are controlled by the person or persons 
who apprehend him. ( 

Physical restraint is the loss of free move- 
ment that results from being taken into custody. 
It may involve force or may be accomplished 
b>' obedience to orders. Even *if force is not 
used, a ^Iaster at Arms must be able to apply 
force if it should become necessar>' to effect an 
apprehension; that is, he must be able to forcibly 
restrain an offender who resists apprehension. 
The use of force depend-s on whethen or not the 
offender submits to ^he apprehension. 

The procedure {or apprehending depends upon' 
its necessity, the manner m which an offender 
is approached^, an evaluation of the facts and cir- 
cumstances, and the niiinner in which custody is 
imposed. Although no formal procedlire- can apply 
in all cases^, the information below emphasizes 
what a Master at Arms should consider. 



When to Apprehend 



Apprehensions are made only for probable 
cause. If facts and circumstances indicate that 
a person has committed an offense, tj^en an 
apprehension may be justified; all offenses, how- 
ever, do not require apprehensions. A minor 
offense or traffic violation may require only an 
on-the-spot correction, incident report, orftraffic 
citation. When to apprehend depends g{3 tile facts 
and circumstances of the offense and yout judg- 
ment and expeirience. -No two offenders are iden- 
tical in every respect. Officers should not be 
apprehended except on orders of another officer 
or because of the seriousness of th^ offense* At 
present, many foreign military students are re^ 
ceiving training at naval bases, in the United 
States. Care must be exercised in dealing with 
these persons to prevent an incident from becom- 
ing exaggerated. Foreign liaison officers assigned 
^ to these installations are very helpful in handling 
incidents concerning foreign' military students. 

Offenses are sometim.es' personally observed 
by M-\'s. Disorderly conduct, uniform violations, 
and traffic violations are/examples. Planned of- 
fenses are not usually (jommitted while you are 
m the area. When of^Served offenses require 
apprehension, MA*s at jtke scene act immediatel>. 

Many complaints a4^e received at headquarters 
by telephone or in p^rso^, A patrol may be dis- 
patched to investigate and make necessary ap- 
prehensions, or the complaint ma> be referred to 
the investigation^^* section, depending on the neeji 
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for immedidte action. Masters at Arms apprehend 
\\hen orderejl to do so bv authorized higher - 
authority, 

APPROACH/— "Masters at Arms usually work 
in pairs to assist each other when the occasion 
requires. In apprehensions involving force, the 
advantage of two men is clear* 

' When approaching an* offender, the senior MA 
positions himself to the right front of the offender. 
This protects him from a direct frontal attack, 
and allows him to take restraining action. The 
second MA positions himself to the left rear of 
the offender, ready to assist if necessary. All 
questioning and checkmg of identificatton is done 
by the senior MA, If the offender is against a 
wall, the MA'S form a V to the left and right front 
oT the offender. This allows them to pro'tect 
themselves and overcome any resistance. 

Master at Arms ^'ith aggressive, belligerent, 
or domineering attitudes provoke vidlence, create 
ill-will, and reflect discredit upon their organi- 
zation. Politeness pays off in smoother appre- 
hensions, minimum use of force,* better pubtic 
relations, and increased respect for law enforce- 
ment. Politeness is not a sign of weakness; it is 
the most effective method of dealing with peojAe; 
the majority of whom appreciate a little consid- 
eration. A smooth, courteous, and efficient ap- 
proach and a firm, but friendly, conversatiqijal 
tone usually calm's all but the most violenTof- 
fenders, j 



simple suspicion is sufficient provided the sus- 
pfcion is reasonable. If the apprehension has been 
ordered by higher authority, no further decision 
is necessary. Once decided upon, an apprehension 
shoiftd be made quickly^ without hesitation or , 
argument. The objective is to* remove the suspect 
from the scene' with ^minimum delay, 

TAKING INTO CUSTODY, -^An apprehension 
IS effected wnen the suspect is told thathe is bei"^^ 
taken into custody, A simple statement (such as^* 
''You're under apprehension,*' or "I'm taking yoil^^ 
into custody") is sufficient. The suspect should* 
not have any doubts about his status, ^Friendly 
invitatipns to hop in. the vehicle anu ride to 
headquarters ar^ insufficient, ^ 
Immediately upon being apprehended, search 
the suspect for weapons. This may be merely a 
simple frisk. When -warranted, search nroiseL-ther-* 
oughly bpth the suspect and the area under >is 
immediate control. For example, search the room 
in which he is apprehended, but not the whole ^ 
house, for weapons, contraband, evidgnc^, and 
instruments of a crime or other suspected offense, ' 
If circumstances allo\t^, wam a su^pe^t of his 
right against self-inprimination, in accord'ance 
with Article 31, UCMJ, Although formal interro- • • 
gations are rarely made at the scene of an 
apprehension, any confession or^ admission made 
by the suspect at the scene i& inadmissible in 
court unless he was first warned of- his, rights, ^ 
Si nc e c 1 rcu mstancesvaryduring app r eh e ns io n s , 
you determine \^eh the warning is appropriate? For 
example, an Jntoxicated perspa_being forcibly 
removed from an establishment is not too con- 



EVALL'ATION, — Considering all the circum- 
stances, the -senior MA decides whether probable, cemed with the provisions of Article 31, 
cause exists to make an apprehension. 



A suspecio is either cooperative or uncoop- 
erative: an uncooperative attitude is a good in- 
dication that an apprehension is necessary and force 
ma> be required^ By anticipating trouble, you 
are in a better position to act immediately, A 
cooperative attitude, iri itself, does not always 
indicate innocence. Experienced offenders some- 
tijnes appe'arto be model sailors, ^ 

Always check a suspect to see if he has 
injuFies that require medical attentfon. This is 
particular!} important when he has been involved 
iq a fight or is intoxicated. An apparently m\nor 
injur> LOuld be 



PROHIBITION' AGAINST COMPULSORY^' 
SELF-INCRIMINATION 



The Fifth Amendment to the Constitution states, 
"nor Jhall any person be subject for the same 
Loffenc^^sic) to be > twice put in j^pardy of life 
or^li^b^^nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
cate lb be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
pjpved of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law". This provision of the Consti- ' 
tution is fundamental to the American legal sysr 
tem and to a democratic* way of life. In the armed 
services. Article 31 of the UCMJ goes even 



. , serious, and the few minutes^ further than the Fifth Amendna^t in protecting 

required fqr medical attention clears you of the serviceman's right against self-incrimination* 
negligence, J ^ i. o-i o i ^ c ir t . * i.i V 



tr^, • 1 ^ ^ ^ 4^t^ 4.4.'^ ^ -^'1- Art, 31, Compulsory Self-incrimination 

Evaluation includes the suspect's attitude, irir| prohibited 



juries he n^ay have received, and the facts ancl, 
circumstances which ma> indicate probable cause ^ (a) No person subject to the code may comf)el 
to apprehend. Since ani apprehension is not a trial, any person to incriminate himself or> ^ answer 
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answer to 



which 
i 



may 



tend 



to 



any question the 
incrimfinatahim. 

(b) XcaB|rson subject to the code may in- 
terrogate request* any statement .from an 
accused o^^ person suspected of an offense with- 
out fir^t informing hin^ of the'** nature of the 
accusation and adv'ising him that he does not 
have to make any statement regarding the offense 
of which he is. accused or suspected and that 
an\ statement made by hinv may be used as evi- 
dence against him in a trial by court^martiaU 

(c) No person subject to the code may compel 
any person Jo make a statement or produce evi- 
dence ^jefore ani militar};. tribunal if the state- 
ment or evidence is not material to the issue 
and may tend to degrade him, 

(d) No statement obtained from an> person 
in violation of this article, or through the use of 
coercion, unlawful influence, or unla^<?ul induce- 
ment may be received in evidence against hint in 
a trial by court-mar.tial. 
•> 

\Vith reference to the. provision in paragraph 
(a) of Article 31 that no person shall be compelled 
to incriminate himself: compulsion is any kind 
^f mentaUor ph>sic^l farce which causes a person 
to do something against his will; self-incrimi- 

4. nation is being a witness against oneself, A con- 
^fession is an acknowledgement of guilt. An ad- 
mission is a "Self-incriminating statement that 
falls « short of an acknowledgment of guilt. By 
the time a case is tried, a statement by an ac- 
cused which in itself appears to coijitain no in- 
cfiminatingsi material may in fact prove to be 
incriminating; For example, anjixicused charged 
withlarcen> niay, when questioned, deny any know- 
ledge of t^e stolenproperty or deny any participation 
m the otf^nse^ It other evidence obtained estab- 
lishes that iie haF the stolen property in his 
po$s^sion, his complete denial of any know- 
ledge of the property ^may be the most potent 
evidence available to establish his mtent perma- 
nentl> to deprive the rightful owner ofthe property. 
This shows the necessit>^f fully complying with 

, Article 31 in obtaining an> kind 6i statement from 
a suspect, even though the statement does not 
appear to be self-incriminatory, 

•Paragraph (b) of Article 31 lays down a re- 
qulreme/it" for warning an accused or suspect 
before an> intej: rogation or request for statement. 
This paragraph has been applied strictly by ap- 
pellate courts in the court-martial system. Even 
if the facts demonstrate that a confession or 
admission obtained by questioning an accused 
or suspect is entirel> voluntary, it wrS^ not be 

^ admitted in evidence unless you^wa^^n an accused 
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or guspect of his rights ..prior to questioning. 
There is 'no use ip attempting to xivoid the effect 
of this article by any legal niceties concerning 
the status of a person as a suspect. If a Master 
at Arms has sufficient iy;gason ' to question a. 



person about 



an offense and 



that person subsequently makes an incriminatory 
statement, then it is almost certain that the courts 
will hold that the very\ fact of the interview 
indicated a belief thi^t the person questioned w&s 
a suspect, - > > ' ' 

Paragraph (c) of-^Article 31 is not of direct . 
importajjjce. to the MA, * This prevision applies 
to 'the production of ^evidence before a court- 
martial, and simply excuses afiy \vitness before 
the court-marrtial from being required to .make 
a statement or produce any evidence if the state- . 
ment or evidence woul<? tend to degrade him and 
is not material \o an issue before the court, ^ 

Paragraph (d) of Article 31 spotlights the 
uselessness of obtaining a statement from any 
Suspect without proper warning' pf his- rights, 
or of obtaining a statement by means^of coe^rcion, 
unlawful influence or Unlawful inducement. So 
the person .who questions .the suspect ^ust be 
extremely cautioug that no* commer^ he m^es 
can be interpreted as a violation of 4his pro- . 
vision. 

The, following actions fall within .the area of 
compulsory self-incrimination when not preceded 
by the, warning: ^ ' ^ * ^ \ p. 

I * 

1, Asking an accused or suspect a question the 

answer to which ma> tend to ingrftninate him. 
Merely asking hirfi questions to establish his 
identity (e,g,, name, rank, address, service num- 
ber) is not so prohibited, 

2, Requesting an acclised or suspect to perform 
an act requiring his conscious me^^l cooperation. 
For example, requesting or requiring him to 
submit handwriting samples for comparison pur- 
poses or to speak for voice identification . fall 
within the prohibited area. Acts which do not 
require his Qpoperation and which are not pro- 
tected under Article 31 include 'fingerprinting, 
placing his. foot in a footprint, trying on clotTiing, 
.exhibition of his body, phy'sical ^xaminatidn by a 
licensed physician, and, search of his pei^son pr 
area, Simi-larly, an accused oi^feuSpect must 
submit to a lin.e-up, but he has !R/right to have 
counsel present, ^ 

3, Requesting or requiring^ a'h accused or suspect ^ 
to suDmit to degrading acts. For example,* the/ 
use of a stomach pump, to obtain stomach contents 
or^ the use of a catheter ,to obtaip urine are 
violations of the due process of law Ijecause of 
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the degrading nature of such acts. The extraction 
of blood is not considered degrading and is per- 
mitted under certain specific conditions. 
■ « 

Required Warning/Waiver Procedure 

In order to prevent^ statements or evidence 
obtained ^om a suspect or accused from being 
held inadmissible in a cpurt, -required warning 
and waiven^ procedur,es * described below must 
be scrupulously adhered to, 

After identifying yourself b>' name and official 
position, inform the individual of the offense 
of which he is accused or suspected, then warn 
him of his rights essentially as follows: "Before 
I ask you any questions, >ou mu,st understand your 
Agkts": 

''(1) You have the right to remain silent. 

'*(2) Anything you say or do may be used as 
evidence against you in a criminal trial, 

"(3) You have the right to con^lt with counsel 
and to have counsel present with you during 
questioning. , You may retain counsel at your own 
expense or counsel will be appointed for you at no 
^expense to ypu. If you are subject to the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, appointed counsel may 
•ibfe military counsel^ of your own selection if he 
is reasonably available. 

Even if you decide to answer questions 
now Without having counsel present, you may stop 
ansv^ering questions at any timfe. .Also,* you may 
request counsel at any time during questioning." 

After* this warnihg is given, ask the, accused 
or suspect if he understands his rigl^^ts ^nd will 
be able \o freely, knowingly, and intelligently 
waive them. If he states that he does understand 
his rights, then specifically ask him these three 
questions: 

(1) Do you understand that the word counsel 
used in the' Waiver certificate means lawyer or 
attorney or attornefy at law, an9 that by st&ting,- 
"I don't want counsel," you mean you db not 
""Vant 'a lawyer, an attorney or ^ an attorney at 
law present during your questioning, even though 
such an attorney would be furnishedvtio you free 
of charge? Do you al^o understand that the words 
"military "counsel" rxleans "military lawyer" 
and not "niilitary superior"? 
, (2) Do 'you want counsels 

(3) d6 you want to make a statement and 
answer questions? / 

If the accused or suspect indicates that h^ wishes 
to consult with counsel, do not question h\m^ntil 



counsel^ is obtained. Likewise^ if he indicates 
that he does not wish to be questioned, and he 
has no counsel present, do not question him. 
If, after waiving his rights, the accused or sus- 
pect electa to mQk€ a statement or answer ques- 
tions, the Waiver Certificate, (Statement by Ac- 
cused or Suspect Person) is completed and signed 
by him at the time hjs statement is' recorded 
on the form. If ,at; all possible, there should be a 
witness present when the accused is informed of 
his rights and when he signs the waiver. 

If the suspect/accused orally waives his rights 
but re/uses to sign the wajiver certificate, he may 
be questioned. Notations will be -made on the waiver 
certificate to the effect that the accused/suspect 
has^tated that he understands his rights, does not 
want a ^lawyer, wants to discuss the offense(s) 
under investigation, and refuses to sign tfie waiver 
certificate. ^ ^ 

In all cases, the waiver certificate must be 
completed as soon as possible. Every effort should 
be made to complete the waiver certificate before 
any questioning begins. If the waiver certificate 
cannot be completed at once,, as in the case of 
street interrogation, completion may be tempo- 
rarily postppned. Notes should be kept on the 
circumstances. 

Prohibited Practices 

The use of coercion (physical or mental pres- 
sure), unlawful influence (use of rank), or unlawful 
inducement (empty promises) will^ render a self- 
incriminatory statement or action involuntary ai?d 
thus inadmissible under Article 31(d). Additionally, 
the clearest and most complete information, advice, 
warning, and waiver can be completely nullified 
by subsequent conduct of the interrogator which 
causes the suspect or accused to be misled as to 
his rights, or as to the use that may be made of 
his testimony. 

PUMTIVELARTICLES OF UCMJ 

». 

Articles '77 through 134 of UCMJ aire referred ^ 
to as punitive articles, which as a whole, cover' . 
almost any offense or crime that can be commit- 
ted. This 'section quotes and^. discusses those 
considered most important' a^s' they relate to the 
Master, at Arms; " ^ ' ^ >j ^ 

Art. J7. Principals 

Any person punishable under the, code who 

(1) commits an offense' punishable by the code 
or siids, abets, cou^nsels, commands, or procures 
its commission: or^ 
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(2) causes an act to^ (fene which if directly 
performed by him would-be punishable hy the code; 
is a principal. 



Mere presence at the scene of a crime does not 
mcike one a principaU There must be an intent 
to aid or encourage the persons who commit the 
crime and the aider or abettor must share the 

^ criminal intent or purpose of the perpetrator. 
If there is a concert of purpose to commit a 
given criminal act, and the act is done by one 

» of the parties, all probable results that could 
be expected from the act are chargeable to all 
parties concerned. 

If a Witness to a crime had a duty to interfere 
and his noninterference was designeidjiy him to 
operate and did operate as an encouragement to 
or protection of the perpetrator, he is principal. 

One who counsels, commands, or procures 
another into committing an offense is a principal 
even though he was not present when the offense 
w^s committed. 



Art. 85. Desertion 



(a) Any member of the armed forces who — 

(1) without authority goes or remains absent 
from ^his unit, organization, or place of duty with 
intent to remain away therefroni permanently; 

(2) quits his unit, organization, or plaQe of duty 
with intent to avoid hazardous duty or to shirk 
important service; or 

(3) without being regularly separated from one 
of the armed forces enlists or accepts an apppint- 

^ ^ment in the same or another one of the armed 
forces without fully disclosing the fact tlrat he Kas 
not been regularly separated, or enters any foreign 
.armed service' except when authorized by the 
United States: is guilty of desertion. 

(b) Any compiissioned officer of the armed forces 
who, after tender of his resignation and be/ore 

*" notice of its acceptance, quits his post or |)roper 
duties without le^ve and with intent to remain 
' away therefrom permanently is gujlty of desertion. 

(c) \ny person found guilty of desertion or attempt 
to desert shall be punished, if the offense is 
committed in time of war, by death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial ma^ direct, but 
if the desertion or attempt to desert occurs at 
any other time, by such punishment, other than 
denth, as a court-martial may direct. ' 



Both al^qnce without j^utfiority and the' intent 
to remain ^away permanently are essential ele- 
ments gf ti charge of desertion. , ^ 

'^Haz&rdous^ duty** or '^important service** 
may ittclude such service as duty in a' combat or 
other dangerous area, '^barkation for foreign 
duty or ' for sea duty, rK^ement to a port of 
embarkation, etc. Drill, targ^^ractice, maneu- 
vers, and practice marches a^^e\not ordinarily 
regarded as included. 

The fact that a person intends to report or 
actual ly.^^eports at another statl^jdoes not pre- 
vent a conviction for desertion, ^^^k^^that fact in 
connection with other ,circu°mstanci^ may tend 
to establish his intentions not to I'eturrf.to his 
proper place, of duty. However, a person absent 
without leave from his place of service and wifhr 
out funds may report to another station for trans- ' 
portation "back to hispriginal place of duty, which 
circumstance would tend lo negate the existence 
of an intent to desert. No general rule can be laid 
down as the effect to be given to an intention to 
report or an actual reporting at another station. 
Return to military control may be effected by' 
return to any of the Armed Forces, whether ot 
not that of which the,accusecl is a member. 

When a man has, been in an absentee status 
for more than 31 days,,»notification is forwarded to 
his next of kin, and various law enforcement 
agencies, as well as to certain activities of the^ 
other Armed Forces, who are requested tq/assist) 
in the apprehension of the absentee. 

The status of an absentee changes to ^at of 
a deserter after 30 days 6i absence, or sooner 
if the intent to desert is manifest. 

After a man is declared a deserter, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation enters into the Search 
for the man. The expenses involved in returning 
him are chargeable to the deserter. 

Art. 86. Absence VV^out Leave 

Any .member of the armed forces who, without 
autlibrity— v 

(1) fails to go to his appointed place of duty at 
the time prescribed; 

(2) goes from that place; or 

(3) absents himself or remains absent from his 
unit, organization, or place of duty at which he 
is required to be, at the time prescribed; shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

**This article is designed to cover every case 
not elsewhere ^provided for in which any member 
of the Armed Forces is, through his own fault, 
not at the place where he is required to \:>e at a 
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prescribed time/' Specific intent is not ^element ' Art. 95. Resistafice*, Breach. of Arrest, und^scape 
ot this offense, that is/,th€| accused "need not form 

the express fntention-of remairfi^g away. The intent^ . .Any person subject to ^ the eode who resists 




is expressed by the tn^re iacV oh hi§ absence. 

**A memt^r oi the Armed Forces tur ned over 
to the civil authorities upon request (article 14) 
is not absent wi thoufe^le a ve while held by them under 
that deli\ery. When ameml^er of the Armed Forces^ 
being absent with leave, or absent without leave, 
IS lield, tried, an^ a^uitted b> civil authorities, his 
status as abseatvW^ith leave or w ithout -leave is not 
thereby changed,'' however long he. ma} be held. 



apprehension or bre^s arrest or who escapes 
from custody or confinement shall 1}e punished as 
a court-mtirtial may direct. 

• ^'Resisting apprehension consists of an active 
resistance to the' restraint attempted to "be Inir 
posed b> the* per son apprehending/' Active res,y^ 
^ce may be acconipHshed by flight or by a'ssaul- 
j^ng the apprehend&g person. Mere w,ords' of ' 
irenionstrance, ailment, or abuse, and attenripts 



It a memt^r ot the Armed Forces is convicted by to escape from custody after the apprehension 



the civil authorities, the t^ac^ that he w'iife arrested, 
held, and tued does not excuse an\ un^^uthoi ized 
absence.*' ^ < t«4 

Art. 92. Failure to Obe\ ' ^ ^ 

Order or Regulation^ 

Any person subject to Che code who — 

(1) violates or fails to cHy^V ^inyjawful general^ 
order or regulation; 

(2) having kno>vledge of an> other lawful order 
issued oy a member of the armed farces, whieh 
it IS his dutjf to obey, fails to obey the order; <yic 

.(3) IS cjerelict in the performance of his duties;- 
shall be punished as a court-naartial may direct. 

A general order or regulation is lawful if it 
is not contrary to or forbidden by the Constitution, 
the provisions of an act of Congress, or the lawful 
order of a superior. A general order or regula-^ 
tion is one which is i,Ssued by ^the President 
or by the Secretar> ,ot Defense, the Secretary of 
Transportation, or the S€;cretary of a military 
department, and which^ applies generally to an 
armed force; oi' one which is promulgated b> ah 
officer having general court-martial jurfsdiction, 
a generiU or flag officer in command, or by li. 
commander superior to bne of these. 

Disobedience of ''any other lawful order" 
requires tjiat the person must have had a .duty 

to Obey the "order and must'have had knowledge prisoner being released early; o^r failure to iden-r 
of the orden^An accused may bef charged with tify the prisoner r)eing released, and releasing 
diso»x?dience^f the lawful order of one npt a 
superior, provided the accused had ^/i duty to 
pbey such order. Examples 



is complete, will not constitute the offense of 
resisting apprehension though they may constitute 
other offenses, \ • 

"Breach of tirrest is committed when the 
pertlw vender leg^l ^rrest infringes the limits 
sef by cirders;*" ^^cape from cstTstody or confine- 
ment is any completed casting .off of the custody 
or restraint of . confinement, before being set at 
liberty by proper authority. > 

Offenses against correctional custody imposed 
as nonjudicial punishment under article 15, i.e., 
escape from correctional custody (when physical 
restraint is cast off) and breach of correctional 
custody (when a nonphysical restraint is broken), 
are punishable-^s violations of article 134. 

Art. 96. Releasing Prisoner Without Proper 
Authority 

Any person subject to the CQde who, without 
proper authority/releases any prisoner committed 
to his (^arge, or who through neglect or design 
sufferst^^y"^ such prisoner to escape, shall be 
punishidm's^ a court-martial may direct^ whether 
,,or not the prisoner was committed in strict 
compliance with law. 

.In example of a prisoner being released 
Vatliout proper authority is -gross carelessneSis 
m calculating the release date, resulting in the 



the wrong man.. 



are lawful Orders lArt. Tnlawi^ul Detention 

'of a sentinel or of members of the Armed l^orces ^ ^ 

Police. Any person subject to the code who, except as 

"A person is derelict in the performance of provided by law, apprehends, arrests, or confines 

duties when he willfully or negligently fails to any, person shall Jje punished as a court-martial 

"perform them, or when he performs them in a may direct. ^ 

culpably inefficient manner." To culpably in- ^ "Any unlawful restraint of another's freedom 
efficient an accused must have had the ability' will result in' a violation of this article, whether 
and oppoitunit> to perform his duties efficiently, or not, such action is taken und6r color of author- 
but peiiormed them inefficiently nevertheless. \ty. The offense ^may be conrimitted^hy one who, 
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'being duly authorized to apprehend, arrest, or 
confine ^others, exercises such authority unlaw- 
fully, or by one not so afttifojized \vh(^ t'ffeyts the 
restr^int^ cjf another unlawfully. The apprehension, 
arrest, or ' cdhfinement must be agUinst the will 
of the person restrained/* 

Art, 108, 'Military Property of United States- 
Loss, Damage, Destruction* or Wrongful 
Disposition i 

Any person lubjecft to the code -who, without 
proper authority—, 

(1) sells Qr otherwise^disposes of; . 

(2) willfully, or through neglect damages, de- 
stroys, or loses; or 

(3) willfully or through neglect suffers to be 
lost, damaged, destroyed, sold, or wrongfully 
disposed of; any military^roperty of the United 
States shall be punished as a court- ma;:tial may 
direct, ' ' . 

Whether .the property. invdlVed was -Jssued 
at all or whether it was issuetnCi someone other 
than the .accused is immateriaL However, as far 
as the offenses of willfully or through neglect 
damaging, destroying, or losing military property 
aire conqjerned, "if it is shown that the property 
was isWpd to the accused, ,it may be, presumed 
that the ^mage, destruction, or loss shown, unless 
satisfactorily explained,, was due to,the neglect of 
th©s accused; this rul^^^pplies "^onjy to items of 
individual issue," ^ ^ 

A', willful damage, destruction, or loss is one 
that is intentionally occasioned, I^oss, destruction, 
or damage is^occasioned through neglect when it 
is the result of^a want of such' attention to'the^ 
nature or foreseeable consequences of an act 
or omission as was appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, ® . 

The loss, damage, destruction," sale, or dis- 
position may be said to be willfully sufferecT by 
one who, knowing the act to be imminent o-^ 
actually occurring, takes no steps to prevent it; 
fbr^ example, a member of t^j.e= boat crew who, 
seeing a small boat tied alof%side, allows the 
boat to be damaged or lost by chafing or striking. 

Art, 111, Drunken or Reckless l^iving 

Any person subject to the code who operates any 
vehicle while drunk, or in a reckless or wanton 
manner, shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct, 

"Operating a vehicle includes not only driving 
or guiding it while in motion, either in person 



through the agency of another, hM also th^ setting 
of^lis^notive power in actid^ oV/xhe manipulation 
of its uonfr^s so as to causeTtTe vehiclt; to move. 
The terni "vehicle" applies to all4ypes of land 
transportation whether or not 'motor driven, or^ 
passenger-caVrying," Drunken or reckless oper- 
ation of watex or air - transportation may be 
charged as a violation of article 134, For th^ 
meaning of briink, see the remarks following 
article 112, 

Recklessness depends upon the ultimate ques- 
tion: "whether, under all, the circumstances, the 
accused's manner of operation of the- vehicle was 
of J;hat heedless nature which made oit actually 
or tmminentl> dangerous .to the occupants or to the 
rights or safety of others," 

"WTiile thfe same course oi conduct may* con- 
stitute bpth orunken and reckless .di iving, the 
article ^proscribes these as Separate offenses, and 
under certain circumstances^ both^ offenses ma> be 
charged*," ^ * 

Art, 112, Drjunk on Duty 

Ahy^ perfeon -subject to the code pther than a 
sentinel or look-out, who is found dixink on duty, 
shall be punished as a court-martiaUrrui^dii'^ct, ^ 
. "The term "duty" as used^ in^Xms^rticle 
means milit^r^ duty, but it is important to note 
.that every duty that a]h qfficer or enlisted person 
may legallj)^ be required by superior autl^rit^ 
to execute is ne"^ssarily a milit^iry duty," 

WTiether the/aninkeness was caused by liquor' 
or diiigs is immaterial; and any intoxication 
that is sufficient, to impair the rational, and full 
exercise of the mental and physical fircilities is 
drunkeness within .the meaning of the article. 

It is necessaiy that ^he acoused be found druifk 
while actually on the duty -alleged, and the*fa"ct that 
he became drunk before going on duty does not 
^ffec^'the question ofhis guilt, '^the drunkeness must^, 
.coincide with/the duty in point of tinrie, If^owever, 
he does not undertake ihe responsibilitry or enter 
upon the duty at ^^.^l^^is conduct does no t^f all >vit|iin 
the 'terms oT thi^irtiele, nor does that of a person 
who absents himself from his duty and is found drunrf^ 
while so absei\t, shicluded within thfs article is 
drunkeness while on duty qf an anticipatory natu^ref, 
such as that of an aircraft crewordered to stand by 
for flight duty,. or for^ an enlisted person^orde red 
to stand by for guard duty. f \ 

Within the meaning of this article, when in 
actual exercise of command, the commanding of-- 
ficer *of a post, a command, a detachment in' the 
field, or a ship is constantly oa duty. 
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• In the pase of enlisted persons, the ter)ii 
* '*on duty" relltes to duties of routine- or detail,, 
m garrison, at a station* or in the field, and ^ 
does, not relale to those periods when, no duty* 
being requirea of them by orders or regulations, 
men occupy the status of leisure known as Voff 
duty'' or 'Uiberty/' ^ ^ . ' 

Art, 113, Misbehavior of Sentinel ^ 

Any seiitinel or look-out who is found drunk or 
sleeping upon his post, or leaves it before he is 
regularly relieved, shall be punished, if the offense 
IS committed in time of war, by death or such other 
punishment as a court-martialmay direct, but if the 
offense, is committed at any other time, ^ by such 
punishment other than death as acouri-martialmay " 

^dlpe^t, - ' * 

"A post is not limited by an imaginary line,^ 
but includes, ^ccordingtoorders or circumstances,^ 
such surrounding area as may be necessary for 
the proper performance of the duties for which the 
sentinel or lookout was posted. A sentinel or look- 
out is on post within the meaning of this article not 
only when he is at a post physically defined, as is 
ordinarily the case in garrison or aboard ship, but 
also, for example, when he may be stationed in 
^observation against the approach of an enemy, or 
detailed to use any equipment designed to locate 
ffiend, foe, or possible danger, or at a designated 
place to maintain internal discipline, or to guard 
stores, or to guard prisoners while in confine- 
ment or at work/' , 

"This af.ticle does not include an officer or 
enlisted person of the guard, or of a ship's 
watch, not. posltjd or performing the duties of a 
sentinel or lookout,' nor does it include a person 
whose duties as a watchman or attendant do not 
require that he be constantly alert. "Misbehavior 

^ by such persons would constitute violation of 
articles D2(3) or 134 (the General Artiole). 

Art. 116. Riot or Breach of Peace 

Any person subject to^th^ code who causes 
or participates ftr'^y riot "or breach of the 
peace shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. 

."RrDt"" denotes ^ breach of the peace causing 
public terror committed by three or more persons, 
with a common purpose to execute action against 
J any who may oppose them. Without such a com- 
mon purpose to be effected by concerted action, 
' the acts of an assembly of three or more petsons, 
. even though all commit breaches of the peace 
in the /Same manner, do not constitute a riot. 



*For example,* in the case of a group of people 
discharging dlnnon crackers in violation of law, 
it was- held lhat each person was intent on dis- 
chai'ging his own cannon crackers and that there 
was no intent among the persons so assembled 
mutually to assist each other. 

' % ' 'breach of the peace" is an unlawful 
distui-bance of the peace by .an c^tward demon- 
stration of a violent and turbulent nature." 

"Engaging in an affray, unlawful discharge of 
firearms in a public i^treet, and the use of vile 
or,|^bu§lve words to another in a public place 
ai^^ few instances of tlje type of* conduct which 
may constitute a breach 6f the peace." 



Alt. 



121. Larceny and Wrongful Appropriation 



(a) Any person subject to the code who wrong- 
fully* takes, obtains, or, withholds, by any means, 
from the possession* of ' the owner or of any other 
person any money, jJersonal property, or article 
of value of any kind — 

(1) witl^ intent permanently to' deprive or de- 
fraud another person of the use and l)enefit of 
property or to appropriate ill to his own use or the 
use of any person other than the owner, steals that 
property and is guilty of larceny; or 

(2) . with intent temporarily to deprive or de- 
fraud another person of the use and benefit o| 
property or to appropriate it to his own use 
or the use of any person other than the owner, 
is -guilty of wrongful appropriation, 

(b) Any person found guilty of larceny or wrong- 
ful appropriation shall be punished as a court- 
ma^jtial may direct. 

"Any other j)erson"means any person v)ho is 
an o\vn6r of the property by virtue of his posses- 
sion or right to possession thereof. 'iAs a general 
rule, a taking or withholding is wrongful if done 
without the consent of the other, and an obtaining 
of^ property from the possession of another is 
wrongful if the obtaining is by false pretense." 

"The existence of an intent to bteal must, 
in most caseife, be inferred from the ^circum- 
stances. Thus, if a person secretly takes prop- 
erty, hides it, and denies that he knows "anything 
about it, an intent to steal may well be inferred; 
but if he takes it openly and returns it, this 
would tend to negate such an intent." 

"Although ordinarily the taking, obtaining, or 
withholding need not be for the benefit of the 
thief himself, a person who divests another of 
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^ property intending only to restore it the possess 
* sion of the owner, 'as when he takes .s^tolen pro- 
perty from a thief with that intent, ,does not 
commit larceny or wrongful appropriation," . 

A taking or withholding of lost property by 
the* finder is larceny if accompanied by an intent 
to steal ^and if a <>4ue to the identity of the owner, 
or through which such identity may be traced, :is 
furnished by the chara^j^jer, location, or marking 
of iWt property, or by other circumstances/' 
The distinction between larceny and wrongful 
appropriation lies in the wo^rds "permanently," 
used in defining larceny, and "temporarily," 
used in defining wrongful appropriation. 

"Instances of wrongful appropriation are: tak- 
ing the. automobile of anotherVithout permission, 
with intent to drive it a short distance and then 
return it or cause it to be returned to the owner; 
obtaining a service weapon by falsely pretending 
to be abdut to go on guard duty, the weapon being 
thufs obtained with intent to use it on a hunting 
trip and thereafter effect its return." 



• 1/ 

Art. 128. Assault . . ' 

(a) .. Any person subject to the code who attempts dr 
offers with unla,wful force or violence to dp bodily 
harm to another person, whether or not the attempt' 
or offer is consumn:^*ated, is guilty of assualt and 
shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

(b) Any persoiT^subject to the code who — 

(1) commits an assault with a dangerdas weapon 
or other means or force likely to produce death a;- 
grievous bodily harm; or 

(2) ^commits an assualt an^ intentionally inflicts 
grie^us bodily harm with ox without a weapon: 
is guilty Qf ^ggf ayated assault and sh^ll be punished 
as a courtVi5[te,)a^ may direct. \ • 

"An'offdr to ,do bodily harm to another, as 
distinguished froip an attempt to do-»such harm 
is a placing of the other in reasonable appre- 
hension that force will at once be applied t6 his 
person. Pointing an unloaded pistol which the 
assailant, knows to be.ilijoaded at another is not 
ah attempt to do bodii^ harm, for the assailant 
is cognizant of his inability to shoot the vietiifi; 
yet such an act may be an assault if the victim is 
put in reasonablefearof bodily injury. For example, 
if A points a pistol at B and says to B, "If you 
donU hand ov^r your wat^ I will shoot you," A has 
comm'itted an^assault upoa B." 

An assault in which the attempt or offer to 
do Dodlly harm is consumn)ated by the inflic- 
tion of that harm is called a , battery. A battery 
tfe an unlawful, and intentional or culpably negli- 
gent, application of force to the person of another 
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by a material agency used directly or indirectly. 
It may be a battery to ^et a dog to biting a persOn, 
to shQOt a person, to cauaevhim to* la^e 'poison,^ 
or to run an automobile into him. « . 

In order ta constitute an- assault, the aot oi^ 
violence must be unlawful. It must be done ^Vitho<H ^ 
legal justification or excuse and without the con-, 
sent of the^ person affected. 

Article 128(b) defines two^kinds of aggravated 
as3ault. One is an assault with'a dangerous weapon 
or other^ means or force likely to produce death or 
grievous' bodily harm. The other is an assault, with 
or without a weapon, in which the assailant inten- 
tionally inflicts grievous bodily harm. 

-A^ weapon is change rous when^used in such a 
mangier that it is. likely to produce death or 
grievous bodily 'harm. "Grievous bodily harm 
does not include minor injuries, suph as a black 
eye or a bloody nose, but does includg. fractured 
or dislocated bones, .deep cuts, torn members of 
the body, serious damage to internal organs, 
and other serious bpdily injuries." When the 
natural land probable Consequence of a particular 
use of any means or* force would be death or 
bodily halTO, it may'bte said thaf the means or 
force is ''likely" to lape^hce that f-esult. 

With respect— 1(5 the\ offense -oi aggravated 
assault with a dangerous '^eapon or other means 
or force likely to produce death or grievous 
bodily harm, it is not necessary that death or griev- 
ous bodily hai-m actually be^inflicted. 

THE POSSE GOiMITA.TUS AGT 

>The protection of life and property and the 
nlaintenance of law and order within the territorial . 
jurisdiction of any state are primarily \he respoih*- 
sibilities of the state and local authomies. The 
Federal government also has certain duties and 
obligations in maintaining peace, order, and, law 
within the nation. However, the enforcement of 
these duties and obligations by the Federal govejjj^;- 
ment is restricted by certain constitutional or 
statutory limitations. Articles II and IV of the 
Gonstitution define certain duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal .government in maintaining 
peace, order, and la^^. Except where expressly 
authorized by cojnstitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, it is not lawl'ul <to use Federal troops to 
enforce the law. The Posse Gomitatus Act clar- 
ifies this intent of the Gonstitution. 

Historically, posse cdmitatus referred to a 
summons fpr all ablebodied males of the-country 
to aid the sheriff to keep the peace or to pursue 
criminals. The sovereign coulti j^ommand this in 
common law, and substantially the same procedure 
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*wafe i\.use in -the United States, either through CITIZENS' RIG^T TO AtoEST 
application of the common law or by statutes of the ' " ' ^ * 

states, txifore the Posse Comitatus Act was passed . . All members of the Navy have the ordinary 
in 1878. Armed Fofcei police personnel may be right of civilians to assist in maintaining, peace, 
requested by civil authorities , to enforce laws Generally, this means that members of the' Navy' 
against the^ civil population, but this action is '(Micl(idihg.\LV's) have the authority, as do civilians ' 
forbidden by theprohibitions'of the Posse Comitatus generally, to apprehend any .person committing 
Act. Codified in 1956 in Title 18, United States a felony or any perspn who in, their presence 
Code, the Posse Comitatus .^ct reads: * commits a misdemeanor amour^ting to a breach 

4 ^ of the peace. Since the law ef ^agpreh^nsion varies 

''^^'hoever, except in. cases and under circum- considerably in localitics,"^an .MA ordinarily does 
stjinces f'^^^ssly authqriz^^^^ appreh^'d under this right un^il h3^ has per- 

nf..n„ « ^ mission frpm his commander. Persons not subject 

to military law who are found within the limits 
of military jurisdiction in the act of con:imitting 
a breach of regulations, not amounting to a felony 
or a, breach of the peace, may be removed there- 
from upon' orders from the commander and ordered 



, or Act of Congress, wil^fjjlly Hases any part of the' 
Army or the Air Force a^ a posse comitatus or 
otherwise to execute the laws shall be fined not 
more than Slb,000 or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both. . . 

Although not expressly applicable to the Navy 
and Marine Corps, that, act is regarded as a 
statement of Federal policy ^ which is closely 
followed by the Department of the Navy (SEC- 
NAVINST 5400.12).'. 

Although the act is vague in its terms, it 
, ^prevents the use of any part of the Federal Armed 
Forces to execute^ the laws of the states or the 
iuws of the Uniteef&tates except when acting under 
the authority of an Act of Congress or when 
directed by trie President of the United States 
under his constitutional power. So far as the Posse 
Comitatus Act concerns the Master at Arms, 
he ^cannot assist civil officers in the execution of 
local, state, or Federal laws. Military'authoriti^s 
niay tJike action involvingcivilians where a military 
purpose requires the action. Civilians may be 
anteryievveU(unle&& they object) in the investigations 
of suspected offenses by servieemen; however, 
police of the Armed Forces may not investigate, 
arrest, or search civilians not subject to the 
UCMJ who are charged with violation of the law. 
The Posse Comitatus Act prevents the u^e of 



by him not to re-enter. 



PERSONAL LIABILITY 



The acts of Master at Arms in aiding'civil 
authorities to suppress dopiestic violence are sub- 
ject to review by military and civil cbijrts in 
actions for damage& or in criminal proceedings. 
If an MA is brought to trial for acts done while 
assisting civil authorities under circumstances 
authorized by constitutional .or statutory provi- 
sions, two defenses are military necessity jand 
superior orders". 

Military Necessity i " , , 

The defense of military necessity is gene^Uy 
available to the commander in charge of the 
operation and , to the Master at Arms.* If the 
officer (or MA) can show that the action appeared^ 
to be necessary at the time bfecause.'of the emer- 
gency, he is freed from guilt. The emergienoy 



thq Navy to execute civil law, and rfoes not apply, gives, hfm the right;, and if hindsight shows, that 

better methods, w^re available,^ the officer (or 
MA) is still held iWcent of legal responsibility. 



to theiaction of a serviceman who is acting as an 
individual in a^ unofficial capacity to make citi- 
zens' arrests or to take other action in furtherance 
of public peace and civilian law enforcement. Superiof Orders 
.Whether he is acting as an individual or as a 
memt:)er of the Navy does not depend upon his 
duty status or upon whether or nothe is in uniform, 
A Master at Arms on military duty is not pre 



The defens^ of superior orderakis ordinarily- 
available to*' all military personnel '^vho act under 
the order of a; military superior, pnder Circum- 



vented by the Posse Comitatus Act from using stances calling for prompt action, ,the Master at 
force to stop a person in his. presence identified Arms cooperates wfth civil authority, but is sub- 
as a fleeing felon. The Act does prevent the order- ject only to the authority of his milit^ superior^, 
ing of memtxjrs of the Armed Forces into posi- The defense supejrlor orders is ^atibolute unless 
tion so th^t they might see and stop, a'fljeeir)^ an order is so oiMously illegal that afty person 
felon for the purpose of aiding civilian law en-, of ordinary un^exi^nding would instantly per- 



forcement. 



•^eive 'it toi fee^^Q*.. If the commands are illegal 
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but not obviously so, the Master at Arms is not *he left the barracks with a bundle under his arm, 
held liable if he obeys, and later was seen to enter a'certafnhouse. Later, 

" that same nig^t, he had money in his possession. 
When ^ said house -was searched the next 
RULES OF EVIDENCE day, most of the missing clothes were found. 



• ' ^ Evidence falls into one of two classes: direct 
or circumstantial, Di-rect evidence tends straight- 
forwardly Jto prove !6r disprove^a fact^ in issue. 
Circumstantial evidence tends only to. establish 
a facW-or circumstance from^ which, either alone 
^or in connection with other; facts, arpther fact 
' may be inferred or implied. Circumstantial ^i- 
dence xriay often be more convincing than direct 
* evidence; I£ a case depenpfe on circumstantial 
evidence, however, the court (in order to convict) 
must find the circuntstanqes satisfactorily proved 
as^ facts. The court must; also find that, the facts 
, clearly/ and definitely prove the, accused guilty; 
;and that they cannot be; reconciled with l^is inno- 
cence. There is no general rule for comparing the 



POINTS OF ISSUE 

In every court proceeding, the prosecution must 
produce evidence to prove these three major 
points, which constitute the issue in a case: 



1, The offense chained was actually committed, 

2. -The person accused committed the illegal 
act. 

The person who committed the illegal act 
intended all the consequences flowing^ from his 
act. 

Certain m'ii)or issues ^also^must be proved. 
Consider a case pf larceny la which it is charged 



difference in the weightof circumstantial and direct that the accused .'maliciquslv.tqpkor stole certain 
Evidence. 



/ 



Evidence 

_ The courts would not allow the following t^es 
of character evidence to be admitted for the 
purpose of proving the conduct of the accused. In 
general, this is true irrespective of whether 
the case (issue) i^ civil or criminal* ^ 

1, The' accused is very much disliked by his 
shipmates, 

2, A number of thefts have occurred' aboard 
the ship, and the general belief is that the accused 
was connected with them, * 

3, He was tried once before for theft of clothefe, 
and wafe convicted. ' ^ ^ 

4^ He is suspected of being ^ deserter from 
^eign navy, , i 

5. He comes from a po^c district where petty 
ievery is common, ' I ^ - i 
$ [ ' 

The foregoing 'examples of, circumstantial evi- 
dence are inadmissible because they are unreliable. 
The following case illustrates competent circum- 
stantial evidence that would be acceptable by a 
court. Defendant A is charged with stealing clothes 
from the locker of B, 

1, The clothes were taken while B was at 
drill. No one was seen near his locker, 

2, Because A was detailed as a foodhandler, 
he was not at drill. For a shqrr 'while, 'however, 
he was absent from his duty at' foefihahdler, during 
which period the clothes disappeiared, 

3, Defendant A was known t6 l3e without money 
the day 1)efore the theft occurred. That evening 




personal goods bi valueC The.micicvr issue that must 
be proved is tha;t the articles were taken fraud-* 
ulently and witlr felonious intent, of permanently 
depriving the owner of possession, 

A -consideration of the meaning of corpus 
delicti' becomes necessary at this point, for the 
reason that some people usually think of a mur- 
' der victim when anyone used this term, A com- 
monly accepted definition of coipus delicti is the 
body or substance of a crime. As used and under-, 
stood today, this definition is not accurate. The 
c^finition has a broader meaning. Corpus delicti 
is applicable to the substantial and fundamental 
' fact or facts connected with the actual commission 
of an illegal act (civil or criminal). For example, 
in the theft of a watch, the porpus* delicti is the 
* taking of the watch, i.., ^r*'- - 

' Usually the corpus deUc^'/\s,.prov.ed by theT* 
prosecution at the start of *a, ^a^^.ji^cause, wither 
out it, there is no' offense. In ^jertain Jjistancesr,: 
courts permit changes in the ^loitrii^ sequence 
in which evidence is introduced. Notwithstanding 
such a change in procedure, the prosecution must 
always prove tfiat the accused is the same person 
named in the indictment, information, or changes 
and specificatibns. Usually the requisite proof is 
affgrded by the testimony of people who know him. 
Next, the prosecution must prove that the accused 
committed the crime charged and to which the 
testimony of the witnesses will refer. 

In some crimes, intent must be proved as a 
seiiarate fact apart from the crime. Such crimes 
are murder, larcieny, burglarly, desertion, mutiny, 
and the lij^e. In certain other crimes, the law iiolds 
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that the crime itself shows intent existed; In 
this group are rape, sleeping on watch, djiink- 
eness, "neglect of dut>', and so on, 

Driinkeness may l)e admitted for consideration 
if it tends to show a mental and physical in- 
capacity on the part of a pt^rson to plan or carry 
oiit a specific intent to commit an offense. The 
nature of some crimes is such that deliberate 

\~";jHQtent and careful planning may Jje be>ond the 
^auility of a man who is very drunk. Such crimes 
^ai-e larceny, robbery, and burglaiy. If they were 
q^lfnmitted by a man who was very drunk, the 
cQwt would consider w^hether, the crime was 
act\i^Hy the, one charged, or one less serious, 
sucl\ ^is battery or trespass. Similarly, in a 
murder case, proof of drunkeness might reduce 
the ct\vf\e to manslaughter. Proof of drunkeness 
at the tiixie the crime was committed may be 
introducec^,v not to excuse or lessen the serious- 
ness of ti].G. homicide, but to aid the court in 
..deciding whetjier the accused is guilty of the 

\* crime charged^, or of one less serious in nature, 

* On tbe othen hand, a statute may be so framed 
■^*^*to make the \ct of rape, assault and battery, 
Ot^ arson ciiminaf W|iether there was an> inten- 
tioi^'fq break the la^». Evidence ^hat the accused 
^was ^unk would not/ therefore, constitute a de- 
fense ,*i^r the commission of un> of these acts. 

If a\man accidentally.\kj,lls another, gross 
riegligenceVT^^y he held tov^,^\ipply the required 
intent. To a^'bjd criminal responsibility, such a 
person must JJ^e used thei.same care and caution 
that a man ot ^i^inary foresight would have used 
under similar e^tAi;tions", The courts are very 
strict in interpre^n^ what constitutes' ordinary 
caution, particularly tp'rifegard to, firearmi?, 
• The law presumek^Jiat the accused is -inno- 
cent until he is sproven^ guiity. In a civil action, 
the, prosecution mu^t.prpv%Qi;s guilt by the weight 
of the evidence, -whei^a^,. ia>^,criminal case, his 
guilt must^be proved i)^y^Mjd iN^easonable, doubt. 
The burden of pro\^ng a* Qa§e^>^(l^^ecovery or a 
ground of def Asje) is upon ih!^ per^ii^who makes 
the accusation ^and takes ac\ji^ix, to nTjt reduce the 
matter for trial before a judical trn^ilnaU The 
burden of proqf remains to ^k^e end of tfte ca$e 
•with the party who has it at th^.begtnningNM'^the 
trial. The accused is never required to assume 
the burden of proof in order to Sbqw his iniK 
cence. In minor issues^^i ho\vever^l a$* when he^ 
objects to the testimofiy introduced] By the pro- 
secution, he „must assume the Jxn^cfeit pf proving^ 
that hjs objection is valid, . '{* < . 
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PRIMA-FACIE EVIDENCE ' / 

It must be» borne in mind th^t a prima-facie 
case has no eft§ct on the burden t)f proof, though 
it satisfies that' burden for tbe time, being. In 
addition, it calls upon the adverse party to intro- 
duce sufficient evidence to coanteract or meet 
the prima-facie case made against hirn. 

You may wonder what we me a A by prima- 
facie evidence. It may be defined as evidence 
that is good and sufficient, on its face, to meet 
the issue, if no other testimony is offered,. The 
prosecution estaj^lishes a prima-facie case by 
introducing enough evidence to outweight the gen- 
eral presumption that the accuged is . iiinocent, 
A prima-facie case can \}e overthrown orily when 
the accused introduces sufficient evidence in re- 
buttal, that is, evidence that contradicts or meets 
the evidence of the prosecution. 

The fact that t;he prose&ution has asta'blished 
a prima-facie case does not shift the harden of 
proof to the accused. It does shift tjie burden of 
proceeding with the case, however, ^At this point 
the accused (opposite side) shouldersVthe bdrden 
of proceeding \yy introducing evidence to counter- 
act or to meet the prima-facie , case. If ,the 
accused does nothing at this point, he will he 
convicted of the offense charged. The question of 
the court at the ^nd of the trial is always: Has 
the prosecution proved the guilt of the accused by 
a preponderance of t: the evidence or beyond a 
reasonable doubt? ^Notice that it is not: Has the 
accused proved his innocence? 

Reasonable doubt means an honest and real 
doubt caused by insufficient proof. It is not a 
doubt caused by at fault-finding attitude. Nor is 
it .brought'on by sj^jnpathy for the accused or .for 
his^^ family. Proofs beyond reasonable doubt is 
not proof beyond the, possibility of mistake. The 
doubt must be based on reason, and it must HH 
reasonable in view of all the evidence. If the 
court feels it is dissatisfied that the defendant 
is guilty, after considering all the evidence im- 
partially, then reasonable doubt exists. To find 
the accused guilty, the court must h^ve a strong 
feeling or belief that he is guilty, ana*thi3 teeling 
must be such that the members of the court 
would find themselves guilty in similar matters. 

, Evidence of similar facts may be introduced 
where the similarity between the facts is so clos6 
that there is pi^ctically no difference. For ex- 
ample, if A is apprehended for speeding, the fact 
^bat he has been ^'peeding on the same day a mile 
'ay would be inadmissible evidence. But evi- 
^ that he was driving at 50 miles per hour a 
mom^fi^ before at a point very close to where 

h. 
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he was apprehendechwould t)e admissible, because 
there is reasonable probability that this speed 
was maintained. Similarly, in a case involving 
drunkenness, jt may be shown that the ^accused 
had been drinking a short time prior to that 
specified, but a statement that he often was drunk 
^in the past would not be admissible. 

Evidence of other offenses or acts of mis- 
conduct 'of the accused may be introduced v/hen 
it tends to (1) identify the person as the per- 
petrator of the offense charged, (2) prove a plan 
or design uf the accused, «and (3) prove guilty 
knowledge or intent, if guilty knowledge or intent 
is an element of the offense. For example, a man 
was t)eing tried for claiming as genuine an imi- 
tation diamond he was pawning. Evidence that he 
shortly before tried to pawn other imitation gems 
was admitted. This evidence is an exception to 
the rule that a different crime, not connected with 
the one alleged in the specification, cannot be 
brought out in evidence. Defendant X is charged 
with obtaining money from Y by marrying her. 
He obtained her money on a representation that 
he would invest it for her, and then he absconded. 
Evidence that he pursued the same course with A, 
B, and C is admissible. The accused is charged 
with being a receiver of stolen goods. Evidence 
that he recei>^ed stolen goods under similar cir- 
cumstances on prior occasions is admissible. 
The accused may introduce evidence of his 
character before the court arrives at a verdict, 
when this evidence 9Cincerning his general repu- 
taion tends to show that he is notthe sort of person 
who would commit the crime charged. In military 
courts, in order to lighten the punishment, he may 
introduce such evidence after he is found guilty. 
In either <;ituaticn the prosecution may attack tliis 
evidence^. On the other hand, iihe does not introduce 
such evidence, the prosecution cannot try to show 
that, because he had a bad reputation, he probably 
committed the crime. 

The fact that an accused pleads guilty does 
not bar the prosecution from introducing evidence, 
because the court has discretion over the punish7 
ment to be adjusted for the offense charged against 
him, « 



" HEARSAY EVIDEI^CE 



wordi^, a witness is permitted to testify that he 
heard the accused speak them. 

The following exaniples'illustrate hearsay that 
is inadmissible: < 

1, The accused is being tried for desertion, 
Jones cannot testify that Br40wn told him the 
accused said he intended to desert, 

2, "The accused is be;ing tried for larceny 
of clothes from locker^ A is able to testify 
that B told A that he, B, saw the accused leave 
the quarters in which thfe locker- was located 
with a bundle resembling clothes about the same 
time the clothes were stolen. This testimony 
from A would not be admissible to prove the 
facts stated by B,*'. » ^ ' , 

Neither Jones nor A would be allowed to testify, 
but the triaR counsel could caU Brown and B as 
witnesses, Tjie fact that hearsay evidence was 
given to an officer in the coujrse'^ol an official 
investigation does notTOake it adijiissibl^, 

DYING DECLARATIONS 

Dying declarations of an alleged, victim, re- 
lating to facts surrounding tl^e act that c aused ^ 
his dying condition, are excepted from tfie]hear^ 
say rule. Such declarations are admissible in 
homicide cases (murder or ^lanslaughter) *'To 
be admissible as a dying declaration, the cecla- 
ration must have been made while the victiri was 
in extremity and while he was under a^feense 
of impending death and wjjthout hope of recovery/* 
In most jurisidctions, if the statement is Ito be 
introduced at the. trial for criminal homibide, 
the pei:son making the declaration must actually 
die. If he does not die, he will, of.c.ourse,,apbear 
as a witness himself, 'A transcript of oral Evi- 
dence of tlje dying declaration of the vifctim 
is admissible and may be repeated in bobrt, 
provided it is shown that he knew he was dying 
when he made Jt, that the statement pertained 
to his own homicide, and that he was competent 
to testify. In the trial of A for murderffor 
example, the statement the deceased made, a flew 
minutes 'before his death, that A shot hinl,, vjill 
be held admissible. _ . 



RES GESTAE 

Hearsay testimony is second-hand evidence; it is 
not what 'the witness ^nows personally, but what Still another exception to hearsay testitfidr 

someone^ else told him. Scuttlebutt is an example of comes under the heading of res gestae, Rels 

hearsay. In generairirearsay may not be admitted gestae are involuntary exclamations or acts'madi 

in evidence, but there are exceptions. For instance, at the time the offence was committed, ape} ar^ 

if the accused is charged with uttering certain so closely conriected to the main fact in isfeue as 
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to be a part of it. These utterances or acts are 
,not planned, but are forced from the individual 
by the excitement of the moment. The ground 
of reliability upon which such declarations are 
received is their spontaneity; they are the facts 



of course, does not apply to the accused, the 
trial counsel, the defense counsel, or members 
of the court, should they testify. Objection to 
a witness, on the grounds of incompetence, is 
made before he is sworn. The court decides 



talking through the party. Reg gestae also cover whether such an objection is valid. Similarly, 



matters of identification. If a man witnesses a 
killing, for example, and afterwards sees the 
accused and, without thought, asserts: ''There's 
the man who did the killing," his remark would 
be admissible. 

OPINIOKS 

"It is a General rule th;^t a witness must state 
facts and nc^his opinions or conclusions." Follow- 
ing are three main exqeptions to this rule: ^ 

1. ^ witness may testify about his opinions 
in matins based on daily observation and ex- 
periences For example, he may give his opinion 
of a person's sanity, sobriety, identity, or hi§ 
resemblance to another. Or he may express his 

view regarding that person's physical or tem- j ^- o - - ^ - 

peramental condition, where such an opinion is^ provided by having its author appear as a witness, 
based on frequent contact with the person in or calling a witness | who was P/e^^nt^ >^fj? J^^ 



the court rules on the admissibility of any ques- 
tion asked a witness when the opposing side 
objects. J 1^ 

DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE | 

> 

documentary evidence includes letters, tele- 
grams^ printed matter, photographs, charts and 
the like. It must be. both material and relevant, 
and • its use is governed by certain rules, as 
pointed out in the next three topics. 

Genef al 



1. The genuineness of every document must 
be proved. Authentication, of a writing may be 



question* 

2. When there is a question regarding who 
wrote or signed a document, anyone acquainted 
with the handwriting of the supposed writer may 
give his opinion about whether it was written or 
signed by him. 

3. The opinions of experts in some specialty 
are admissible in cases requiring, for their 



was signed, or who cab idAitify the njfndwritting. 

2. "The best evihenoS rule provides that, 
in proving the contents of a writii^, the "ori- 
ginal" of ^;he writing i^the best evidence of 
its own cojstents and must, therefore, be intro- 
duced except in certain situations. If it is shown 
that an admissible writing has been lost or de- 
are admissible in cases requiring, lor meir stroyed or for any reason cannot feasibly be 
solution, a knowledge of such specialty. Such wit- produced' or, if a pariy other than the accused 
nesses must be proved- to be- actua| experts in desires to introduce ife contents, that i it is in 
their line. Physicians, chemifets, finge.rprint ex- ^""^ -^^^ 
aperts, and ballistics specialists are often called 
as expert witnesses. 

\ 

Evidence is introduced first by the prosecution, 
then by the defense. Next, the prosecution rebuts 
the defense jevidence. In conclusion, the defense 
has its surrebuttal. The coui't, in the interest of 



the possession of the abcused, the contents may 
be proved by an authenttcatfd cop^* or "by the 
testimony of a witness who^ has seen and^ can 
remember the substance of th© writing." 

3,^^\J(H^ documentary evidence is lengthy, the 
colLH(in^order to save ^time) may permit a 
witness who has studied the papers to attest to 
their meaning. The opposing party, of course,, 



naS lis oUn euULLUl. llie ^uuit, m uic iiitc;xc:ot v-^i wi^ix v^^^v^.^*..^ J , r 

justice, may allow new evider^p Xo be introduced has the right to examine the documentary evi- 

at any time before it brings in a verdict. dence and to cross-examine the witness, i 

During the rebuttal, the prosecution may intro- 4. Unofficial charts, sketches, diagrams, plans, 

duce' evidence to explain or {contradict the evi- notes, or drawings, representing items that cannot 

dence brought forward by the dtefense. The evidence be described clearly and easily by a witness, are 

of defense witnesses ma^ be ^ , impeached (its admissible when proved to be correct. Proof 



truth questioned), or^the truthfuftl^ss of the pro- 
secution witnesses may be upheld. 

In the surrebuttal, the defense tries to discount 
the evidence brought out in the rebuttal. 

Witnesses dlv^ays are examined separately; 
no witness is all/)wed to Xy^ pi;esent in court 
while another witness is testifying. This practice. 
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that it is approximately correct is sufficient. 

5. The terms of a written document cannot 
be altered by oral testimony. Oral testimony 
intended to explain the 'meaning of a document, 
however, is admissible. 

6, documentary evidence must be introduced 
by presenting it to the court and identifying it.' 
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1. Official documents of the Department of 
Defense are assumed to be genuineK 

f. A document must be offered Ttv full. Even 
though only a part of it is read to th^court, the 
entire document must be,. received injevidence. 
J 9. A desired document, not in the possessio 
^ of the party wishing to introduce it, mW be pro 

duced in court by serving a subpoena on 
J holder. 




advi»ablfiL to get the testimony 9^ various wit- 
nesses reduced to writing,as prospective evidendfe 
in later legal actions. From the standpoint of 
accuracy alone, depositions are helpful. 'A wit- 
ness who testifies' imm^ialely after an event 
takes place is more likely ^o 'remember the facts 
than some mpnths late?. Because the witne^ is 
placed under ^^th, an^(because there is an oppor- 
ti^nity for crofest-e^^^min^tion, depositions are not 
. iff violation of t)iE fc^^ar^say rule. \ 
,^5. An affidavit diff^rfe from a deposition in^ that 
it is a statement 'niade without giving the other 
side an opportunity to ask questions of the declarer. 
Although ail ajffidavit is a sworn statement, it 
ordinarily is inadmissible in evidence of the 
truth of matters therein stated because it is a 
hearsay statement and is one-sided. Exceptions 
.may be made in affidavits dealing ^ with minor 



Records, Entries, and Registers 

1. Properly authenticated copies oi Go 
ment records are admis6iblenn lieu 'of th 
ginals. . 

, 2. An official chart is a^dmissible as 
pial record. ^ 

3. Entries and records of an organization <. - »^ — -- 

(such as attendance reports, muster sllets, and^^^^^^' ^^^^ ^® character of the accused, loss 

hotel registers)^ are admissible, proWSed it ik -----i ^ - — - 

the practice of such organization to/keep such 



records in the regular course of busi 

/ 

Letters, Telegrams, and Photograp] 

1. A letter or telegram writt^nr dictated, 
signed by the" accused, may ""/e 'Submitted 
evidence. . / ' 

2. A letter or telegraifn sent to the accused 
is ^admissible only ifMt can be shown that he 
answered or acted upon it. 

3 



of an original document, or matters in exten- 
uation of a possible sentence, unless such ex- 
ceptions as these appear' to affect injuriously 



or 
as 



the substantial rights of the parties. 

Testimony given in a former trial of the 
accused mav be admitted if he was tried on 
substantially the same charges.. Also, such testi- 
mony is admissible if it can be proved that the 
Witness caginot' attend^ the present triaf because 
he is dead, very ill, psane, or that he is pre- 
vented by the accused from attending. Merely 
because the witness is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the court, or because his whei-eabouts are 



The original telegram' f iled with the sending unknown, such former testimony is inadm'islibl? 
should be .offered to- 1[hp ^^"^ Tf fK^ tuxi^uy inaomissioie. 

lost or destroved, tni 



le received copy 



original is lost or destroyed 
can be submitted. 

4. Photographs and X-rays^ which are proved 
to be^rue picture^ are admissible.. 

DEPOSITIONS AND AFFIDAVITS 

The testimony of a witness, as a general 
rule, is given orally. Necessity may, however, 
require testimony to bfe taken by deposition. It 
is well to remember that after the action begins 
(charges Jjave been signed), any deposition' per- 
mitted to be taken stands on the same footing as 



REAL EVIDENCE ^ 

The ^ old ''personal view" principle has not 
been scrapped. This principle permitted the jurors 
to be taken to the scene of the act or happening 
under consideration, and thus obtain first-hand 
evidence, calculated to assist them in reaching 
correct conclusions. Because of the complexity of 
the machinery of justice, howevej , the personal 
view becomes less and less practical orde^rable. 
But, if, the court considers it desirable, it may 
adjourn to the scene of the offense. 

As a means of presenting to the jury factual 



testimony at a trial. What, then, is a (deposition? evidence concerning the issues, the courts today 



A deposition is a written d^laration, under oath 
or affirmation, made by a witness in the presence 
of' the adverse party so that necessary cross- 
examination may be made. 

A deposition must be taken in the presence of 
a competent official, usually a cc^Urt officer or 
notary public. If a crime is committed, or injury 
or damage occurs, parties concerned find it 



find it expedient to permit a witness to explain 
his testimony^ by introducing photographs, maps, 
models, or diagrams. The Sourts look upon such 
evidence as being more trustworthy ^ in some 
rejects than the testimony of human witnesses. 
ReaWi(idence includes all objects that are relevant 
and miterial to the issue, in addition to the 
testimony of witnesses, and writings. 
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In general, the, saxne rules of adn^issibility 
apply both the real evidence and the ^ral testi- 
mony. 

ORAL EVIDENCE ^ / \ 

t 

When testimony of witnesses is given'in gourt 
at a trial, it is by word of mouthy and enables 
observance of their behavior, expressions, and 
. gestures. One indication of truthfulness of a 
'^Vitness is hjs manner when he is before the 
court. This -quality is lost to thff court unless 
the witness testifies orally before it. 



Calling Witnesses 

The attendance of witnesses is obtained by 
voluntary appearance or by serving a subpoena 
on them. This method of calling witnesses applies 
to everyone appearing before any judicial body 
appointed to inquire into the truth of a matter 
of general interest. Any court-martial can require, 
any member of the Armed Forces to appear before 
it as a witness. If the witness is stationed at the 
location where the court convenes or nearby, so 
that travel at Government e?q)ense is unnecessary, 
the trial counsel customarily notifies Him (orally 
or in writing) of the date and place^ of the trial. 
To assure the attendance of the witness, his 
commanding officer should be advised informally. 

.If formal notice is required, the trial counsel 
requests the witness' commanding officer to order 
his' appearance/ 

If' the witness is not stationed close to the 
location where the court-martial Convenes, his 
commanding officer is requested to issue orders 
permitting him to travel to the trial at Govern- 
ment expense. If practicable, a request for the, 
attendance of a nrUlitary«ii±tness is made in ampl^ 
time to allow him at least 24 hours', notice before 
the court convenes. / 
The trial counsel As authorized to subpoena as 

. a witness, at Government expense, any civilian of 
the United States^ its territories and possessions, 
and he can compel his attendance at the trial. 
If practicable, a Subpoena i& issued at least 24 
hours before the time the witness must travel 
from home in order to comply with the Subpoena. 

The trial counsel, the defense counsel, .and 
the cOurt-martial must be given eqaar""oppor- 
tunity to obtain witnesses. The trial counsel 
should take timely and appropriate action to 
provide for the attendance of those witnesses who 
have personal knowledge of the facts at issue iii 
the case, both for 'the prosecution and for the 
defense. 



Who Can Testify ^ _ 

>> « 

The greater portion of the law of evidence is 
concerned ' with the rules .that gradually have 
grown up in 'ihe^ courts respecting persons who 
may testify, and the, manner in which their testi- 
mony may be given* The MA should keep in 
mind that the^^^ole objective of the rules of 
evidence is to* arrive at the truth through the 
testimony of witnesses. A witness testifies re- 
garding his knowledge pf the facts as a matter 
of public duty, and without^imposition of condi- 
tions the law does not authorize.. An example 
of an. unauthorized condition' would oe an agree- 
ment 'to pay a witness %-dditional compensation 
Exceeding thaf authorized ,by law' for his testi- 
mony, ^ <. , 

The accused is allowed*«p testify if he so 
requests; he is never forced to testify. If he 
elects not to* take the witiiQSS stand, no comment 
may be made on this fact. The Constitution pro- 
vides that no one is Compelled to testify against 
himself. * . ^ . . 

An ^qcomplice or conspirator is always com- 
petent to testify, althou^ l^e. cannot be required 
to answer questions when. his answers might tend 
to incriminate him. The ' evidence giVen by the . 
accused or an. accompUdfe is wei^ted carefully • 
by the court in deciding just how much weighty 
can be given their testimony. . 

A member 'of the court, the trial counsel, or 
the counsel for the accused majf testify when 
their testimony is desired. 

The admissibility of testimony^ from a child 
is governed not by the chilli's age, but by his 
sense and understanding and try his understanding 
/of the Importance of telling the truth. ' 
* Insanity or into^dcation may disqualify a wit- 
ness, insofar as such condition affects the validity 
of the testimony! A witness proven senseless with 
drink at the time of the happening for which 
testimony is desired, ie barred on the grounds of 
intoxication.- A witness suffering from mentajl 
infirmity is, nevertheless, competent^ to testifl^ 
if he understands the moral importance* of telling 
Ifre triath and has the mental capacity to observe, 
remember, and describe accurately the facts 
under inquiry. The court (judge or law officer) 
decides whether a witness is competent to testify. 

The rules governing certain restrictions on 
the testimony of husband and wife are as follows: 

1. The wife or husband of an accused may 
testify for the accused without restrictiofi, but 
the witness may tne cross-examined by the trial 
counsel. - < ->* ^ 
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2, The wife or husband of an acQused may 
not be called to testify against the accused without 
the consent of both the accused and* the witness, 
except when the offensie was dbmmitted by the 
accused against the witness, y 

3, A wife or ^husband may not testify to con-' 
fidential communications received from the other 
unless the other gives consent. 

Forbidden Questions 

A witness is not obligated to answer certain 
questions. Three classes of such questions are — 



on cross-examination, should be excluded upon 
proper objection. Far example, if a knife.* is 



fa^is 
lor b€ 



question 
well as 



1, State secrets. These include any 
detrimental to the public interest, as 
classified military information, 

2, Incriminating questions. This group includes 
questions^that make the witness subject to criminal 
prosecution, 

3, Degrading questions. These questions tend 
to degrade or disgrace 



'^introduced m evidence, a >yit;ness should not be 
asked on direct examination whether it is the 
l^nife with which^ he saw th^ accused stab A*, 
He should be asljed first whether he recognizes 
the'-knife, and if Jie answers that he does,'th^ 
he may be asked where he saw it and what was 
done with it,'* 

Shortening^Proceedings " ' - 

To shorten the court proceedings, /leading 
questions are sometimes allowed, Fo"r 'example., 
if the accusfd admits that he was arrested as a 
deserter on a certain day, at . a^.certain place, 
by a policeman, the lattef may b?'asked directly 
whether he arrested the" accused on that day and 
at that place. Leading questions are allowed also 
when the witness appears hostile to the party who* 
called him, or when the witness makes^an erron*- 
eous answer, apparently caused by forgetfulnesS 



or disgrace the witness, A witness ^^.uo au^w^i, apirar^nuy causea oy lorgetiulnesS 
may refuse to answer a degrading question only or' a slip of the tongue, which a^ suggestion would 
If It deals with a minor issue of the trial, ^ set right. Under certain circumstances it is neces- 
sary to ask a leading questiorTtoenafele the" witness 



When a witness protests on the grSunds of any 
of the foregoing groups of forbidden questions, 
^ the court rules on whether the witness must 
answer the question, or whether he is privileged |o 
remain silent. If fei witness was tried previously 
in ct)nnection witS the matter about which, he is 
questioned, his 'claim of privilege is disallowed, 
because there is no further danger Co him. 

Examination Procedure ' 

The examination of a witness proceeds as 
follows; First, the direct e'xaminajtion by the party 
who calls him; second, ciX)s/-examination by the 
opposite party; third, redirect examination; fourth, 
re-cross^exami nation. The court may allow addf- 
tional interrogation of a witness if furtfifer question- 
ing is desirable, , . / ' 

All facts desired by the party who calls the 
witness should r^e brought out in the direct exam- 
ination Objection may be raised by the other side ^de nee when \l(e wUneTs llZoHecMs^^^^^^ 
\f n 1 IT? ""^i^ ^? brmg out additional facts is able to testify that he made an accurate note 
thP w f u^- On taking the stand, regarding it,: Both this paragraph and the preceding 

the witness must identify himself and (if possible) nnP^nnint nut fho no^^co,*,, f^^^u^ tv/ta 
the accused. 

Leading questions usually are not allowed, on- 
direct examination,' ''Leading questions are ques- 
tions which- 6jther suggest the answer it is cfcesired 



to better understand what is required. Such an 
instance may occur whenhe is called oato contra^ 
diet a stateiment made in his absence by another 
witness, ^ 

Double questions are not permitted, An^xample 
of a double question, is: ''Did you see the accused 
with a. bundle?'* Actually, a double question is 
made up of two separate questions. The first is: 
'•♦Did yov see the accused?" The second is: "Did 
he have a bundle?" 

Ordinarily, a witness whose memory fails Him 
on a particular point may be allowed to refresh 
his recollection by referring to his notes. Thus, 
a :^Iaster at Arms normally is alloWec} to refer 
to his notebook regarding such itents as the serial 
number of a gun, the exact dimensions of rooms, 
and the like. In such an instance his notes are^ 
not evidence; they merely serve tq remind him' 
of matters to which lie can testify fronj memory. 
Notes may also be submij:ted directly as evi- 



one point out the necessity for the MA to maintain ^ 
accurate, C9m^etj?, aQdJi^ll3i|e^notelx>oks, 

Gross-Examination and Contempt of Court 



the witness* shdll make or which^ embo^ing a 
material fact, are susceptible of being answered 
by a simple yes or no, A leading question, except 
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Cross-examination is^ntended to test the 
extent to which the testimony & a witness can 
be relied upon,^ An attempt to make a story 

P4"^ 
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stand up under cross-examination is difficult, 
especially when it, is not entirely true. Wide 
latitude is allowed in cross-examination, and 
leading questions are* permitted. If the accused 
takes the^stand, he usually is exposed to a search- 
ing cross-examination. 

All witnesses (civili§ii and military) appearing 
before a court may be punished for contempt if 
their behavior warrai}ts. Also, the cArt may 
caution a witness about his conduct. The court 
itself has the power to decide whether a witness 
is guilty of contenipt. 

A witness may be asked to verify his testi- 
mony, jwhich may be read to him, o^hfe may read 
his testimony from a copy^of the court record. He 
then is called before the court to correct, amend, 
or verify his testimony. 

Witnesses are warned not to discuss their 
testimony with anyone. This warning is given to 
ensure that the testimpny o( a witness is not 
colored by what he heard from another witness. 
The defense and the prosecution, however, are 
allowed to discuss the case with their witnesses 
in advance. When collecting evidence for the pro- 
secution,^ the Master at Arms may ascertain, 
through. statements, what a witness knows of the 
case. ^ 



IMPEACHING A WITNESS; CREDIBILITY 

»*^The testimony of a witness^may be impeached 
in'^any one of three ways: (1) The facts to which 
* he testified may be disproved: (2) It may be 
proved that he made contradictory statements 
during the present trial. (3) An attack may be 
m'ade on his general credibility (worthiness of 
belief). 

In impeaching a witness for 'making contra- 
dictory statements, he must be asked specifically 
if he made the contradictory statement just read 
' to him. He cannot be askefl, merely, if he made 
a different statement. Also, the contradictory 
Statements must have be§n made during the cur- 
rent trial. 

The credibility of a' witness is his worthiness 
of belief, determined by the following consider- 
ations: his character, acuteness of his powers of 
observation, accuracy and retentiveness of mem- 
ory, his general manner in giving evidence, his 
relation to the matter before the court, his ap- 
' pearance^nd deportment, his prejudices, his 
general reputation for truth and veracity in his 
community, a comparison' of his testimony with 
other .statements made by him out of court, and 
a comparison of his testimony with that of others. 



The Master at Arms is expected to have the 
greatest credibility/ Your character should never 
be* open to criticism. Dievelop your power of 
observation and memory to the fullest extent^-^ 
and be straightforward in presenting your testi- 
mony! You must sho^v no prejudice, your appearance 
must be smart, and deportment must be above 
reproach. At all times maintain the highest repu- . 
tation for truthfulness. . ^ ' 

The creditiblity of a witness may be attacked- 
in cross-examination, or by evidence, to show 
that he has a .bad reputation for truthfulness. . 
Evidence that he was convicted in court of a 
crime involving moral depravity anfi, particu- 
larly, perjury may be proved. Testiftiony may be 
introduced to the effect that he has a bad reputa- 
tion for truthfulness in^is community or at his 
place of employment; his reputation is considered 
to be a matter of fact. Testimony concerning his 
character is not allowed, because the law ^holds 
that this is a matter of opinion. 
^ As a rule, the' side that, calls a witness may 
not impeach ^Kim, althoi^h it may introduce evi- 
dence ' of a t?bntradictory nature. Exceptions to 
this rule are made when (1) the witness appears 
to be hostile to .the side that called him; (2) 
the party, because, of the nature of the case, 
must call k particular witness; and (3) the party 
who, calling a witness, is surprised by his testi- 
mony. ' ' ^ 

WEIGHING EVIDENCE - ' # 

All evidence and testimony in^oduced at a 
trial are considered in reaching a verdict, to- 
gether with facts of evidence recognized by the 
court. Such facts' fall into three general groups, 
as follows: \ 

1. Facts that form p^rt of the common know- 
ledge of every person of ordinary intelligence, 
such as the qualities and properties of matted; 
well-known scientific, geographical, historical, . 
and physiological data; the composition and use , 
of articles in common use; the character of wea- 
pons; time, days, and dates; the existence, appear- 
ance, and value of money^ i 

2; Matters that may be ascertained .readily)/ 
such as the time of sunrise on a given day: 

3. Matters that a cpurt (civil or military) is 
bound to know as part of i,ts own special function, 
such as the Constitution, treaties. Federal law, 
UCMJ, and General Orders. 



As stated previously, members of the court 
may admit any of the aforementioned matters 
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that apply, toge^er with all the (evidence intro- 
duced. Their knowledge of facts must come to 
them through the evidence; but, in weighing the 
evidence given • by the different witnesses, they 
are e?q)ected to use their cojnmonsense and their 
knowledge of human nature and the ways of the 
world. Thus, the court may believe one witness, 
yet disbelieve several witnesses whose testimony 
conflicts with that one. 



' COURTS 

The word court means "the plac^ where justice 
is administered.'' The two general types of courts 
are civil and military. For this discussion, we are 
concerned only with military courts. -This does 
not mean, though, that-you do not appear in a civil 
court. The way you conduct yourself in a military 
court i^ the way you should handle yourself in 
a civil court. 

MILITARY COURTS 

Under the UCMJ, penalties for infractions of 
discipline or breaking the law fall into two main 
classes: those punishable by nonjudicial punish- 
ment and those punishable by court-martial. 

NONJUDICIAL PUNISHMENT (NJP) 

Nonjudicial punishment is better known in the 
Navy as captain's mast, or merely mast, a term 
derived from the fact that in early sailing days 
the usual setting for* this type of naval justice 
was on the weather deck at the foot of the shit)*s 
mainmast. 

A commanding officer may, for minor of- 
fenses, impose nonjudicial punishment upon the 
military personnel (including officers) of his com- 
mand. This authority of ''a commanding officer 
is personal and may not ^be delegated unless he 
exercises general court- mai;tial jurisdiction or 
is a general or flag officer. Captain's mast- 
constitutes the cornerstoi\e of the whole structure 
of naval justice and discipline. 

In passing judgment, the commanding officer 
may (1) dismiss the case, (2) officially warn the 
accused, (3) administer an oral or written ad- 
monition or reprimand, (4) administer punishment, 
or- (5) order the accused to be tried by court- 
martial. ^ 

Figure 2-1 shows maximum punishments that 
may be imposed in the Navy 1(^|augh nonjudicial 
punishment. , 



COURTS-MARTIAL 

Military offenses, as distinguished from con- 
ventional misdemeanors and crimes, may be di- 
vided into two classes: those involving neglect 
of duty, and those involving deliberate violations 
of instructions, orders, or regulations. Offends 
classified as neglect of duty may result in punish- 
ment extending from loss of liberty to that yarded 
by a court-martial. Deliberate violations of in- 
str^iction, orders, or regulation!^ are usually tried 
by court-martial; such offensefe, as a rule, lie 
not so much in the consequences oti>the act'^as 
in the defiance of authority. .Offenses involving 
moral turpitude such*: as theft, forgery,^. rape, 
and murder invariably resist in adjudication' by 
naval court-martial. 

When nonjudicial punishment is considered to 
be^ inadequate fof an offense charged, the com- 
manding officer may refer the case .to one of 
three types of cburts-martial. In ascending ordel* 
of severity (punishment that may be awarded by 
the cou?:t) these are the summary, special, and 
general courts-martial. 

K 

Summary ^Court-Martial (SCM) ' 

The function of a summary court-martial is to 
administer justice for relatively minor (non- 
capital) offeaises promptly and through a simple 
procedure. 

The jurisdiction of a sui^imary court-martial 
extends only to enlisted personnel. An accused 
may object to trial by summary court-martial, 
in which case he may be ordered Uo trial by 
Either sp^ial or general court-martial, which- 
ever is appropriate. 

A summary court consists of one commissioned 
officer, who is called the summary court officer, 
or simply the summary court. Whenever prac- 
ticable, the summary court is an officer whose 
grade is equivalent to lieutenant in the Navy 
or above, (if the commanding officer is the only 
officer "present, he is the summary court.) 

Special Court-Martial (SpCM) 

For^ offenses that warrant greater punishment 
than a summary court-martial can adjudge, a 
commanding officer may convene a special court- 
martial to try any enlisted person or officer in 
his command. The SpCM has jurisdiction to try 
anyone subject to the code for any noncapital 
offense made punishable by UCMJ as well as for 
certain capital offenses. The convening authority 
draws up a convening order that specifies, the 
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NONJUDICIAL PONISHMENT 
OFFICER TABLE 



FUNtSHMENT 


CO. BELOW LCDR 


C.O. LCDR 
^ & ABOVE 


FLAG IN COMMAND 


; 

ADMONITION OR REf^lMAND 


YES 


' YES 


YES 


RESTRICTION TO utolTS 


15 DAYS 


30 DAYS 

> 


60 DAYS 


ARREST IN QUARTERS 


NO j 


NO 


30 DAYS ^ 


FORFEITURE OF PAY 


NO 
*' 


NO 


ViOF MONTHLY PAY 
FOR 2 MOS. 


DETENTION OF pXy 


NO 


NO . ' 


YjOF MONTHLY PAY 
FOR 3 MOS. 





ENLISTED TABLE 


9, % 


P,UNISHMEHT^ 


CO. BELOW 
LCDR ALL OlCt 


CO. LCDR AND ABOVE /. 


ADMONITION OR REPRIKVVND 


YES 


YES 


RESTRICTION TO LIMITS 


14 DAYS ' 


^DAYS 


EXTRA DUTIES 


14 DAYS > ' 


45 DAYS 


CORrtECTlONAi; CUSTODY 


7 DAYS ON E-3& BELOW 


30 DAYS ON E'3& BELOW 


CONFINEMENT ON B & W OR DR 
(SHIPBOARD PERSONNEL ONLY) 


3 DAYS ON E-3& BELLOW 


3 DAYS 0NE-3& BELOW 


FORFEITURE OF PAY 


7 DAYS PAY 


^OFM0N«fHLY PAY 
FOR 2 MOS. 


DETENTION'OF PAY 


14 DAYS PAY 


OF MONTHLY PAY ^ 
FOR 3 MOS. $ 


REDUCTION IN GRADE * 


I' GRADE * 


1 <Jrade.* - 



• IF THE GRADE FROM WHICH DEMOTED IS WITHIN THE PR(5m&TI0N AUTHORITY OJ^THE 
IMPOSING^OFFICER OR ANY OFFICER SUBORDINATE TO HIM 
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PUNISHMENTS AUTHORIZED BY ARTICLE»13. UNIFORMtOOE OF MILITARY JUSTICE, AS AMEN.DED 
Sy public law IMO and as limited «Y chapter XXVI, MCM. AND SECTION OIOL 



JAG MANUAL. 
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Figure 2-1. — Authorized nort judicial punishments. 

34. ^ 
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time and place of meeting of the SpCM and 
indicates the composition of court. 
Special courts-martial consist : 



X* Not less than three members; or 

2. A military judge and not less than three 
members; or 

3. Only a military judge, ^ if one has been 
detailed to the court, "and the accJteed,. 
knowing the i(Jentity of the judge and after 
consultation with defense counsel, requests 
in writing a court composed only of a 
military judge, and the military judge ap- 
proves. ' 

General Co^-Martial (GCM) 

A general court-martial is the highest military 
tribunal, it may be convened only by the President, 
the Secretary of the Navji, a flag officer in 
.command of a unit or activity of the Navy or 
Marine Corps, the commanding officer of a naval 
station or larger shore activity beyond the con- 
tinental* limits of the United States, and such 
other officers as may be authorized by the Pres- 
ident or SecNav. 

A GCM has Jurisdiction to try any person 
sublet to tlie code for any offense made punigh-, 
able by the code. It also may try anyone who by 
the law of war is subject to trial by a military 
tribunal. 

A general court-martial consists ^of a military 
judge and not less, than five members. Th^.,ga*- 
vening authority appoints a trfal counsel an^a 
defense counsel — both of whom are judge 
vocates, properly certified— as well as such as- 
sistantg as he deems necessary. Note that the, 
prei^jence of a military judge is mandatory, as are 
the qualifications of counsel. 

The president should not be below the grade 
of lieutenant; officers may be tried only bybfficers; 
warrant officers may be tried by officers and/or 
warrant officers; enlisted persons may be jjiem- 
bers under ceigi^in conditions; and, if pqssible, 
no member of; the court should be junior to the 
' accused. > 

. i 

Demeanor on Wkness Stand 

As'a-M|r5t^ at Arms, you undoubtedly will 
be callej^ • upon sometime to testify in court. 
Remember that a court expects a more orecise 

.acoount from a patrolman (civil or military) than procedures and directives for personnel assigned 
frofn other witnesses. The following suggestions to such duty 

are offered to help you conduct yourself so that The following are some of ^the duties you 
you^ will feel at ^ase and can direct all your ,,^,ay encounter and with which you should be 



1. Wear the proper uniform. 

2. Re punctual. ^ 

3. Remain calm; don^t permit yourself to be 
confused or upset. ^ 

.4. Tell the truth; donH conceal any facts' 
poncerning inquiries about the case. 
\ 5;% You can testify only to what you yourself 
know to be fact. Hearsay is secondhand infor- 
matlt)n; it is not what you know personally, but 
what someone else told you. Scuttlebutt is an 
example of hearsay. ^ 

6. Tell your story in your own way. Use 
language that is plain and within the everyday 
experience and vocabulary of the members of the 
court or Jury. Sgeak slowly, clearly, and dis- 
tinctly. Always Iry^ cpnvey thoughts or pic- 
tures (not just words) to th^ court. 

7. If you make a mistjake, no. matter how 
slight, correct it. This method may save yoU 
much embarrassment later, if the testimony of 
ot^er witnesses differs from yours. 

' 8. Your attitude toward the court should al- 
ways be gentlemanly and respectful. Do not regard 
a^" an enemy the laJ^er who cross-examines you. ' 
' } 9. Remember: Tffere is. no hurry; take your 
lyne while testifying. The jydge and. jury (or 
the members of a court-martial) are anxious to 
•hear what you have to,' say. They need all the 
information you can give. 

^ '10. Limit your answers to the questions asked; 
do^not volunteer information. Don't talk toq*much,. 

11. K^ppi-^pur wits about you, so that y^u 
NVon't make' Mistakes and get fouled-llf) on crosfe- 
examiniition. The opposing lawyer probably will ' 
m^ik,e you repeat your testimony, hoping 'you^il^| 
contradict or discredit your earner statemenis. 
Knquy the facte:, testify to them, and do not qhknge 
your testimony. 

12. Bejore you appear in court, carefully re- ' 
view what you know about the case, run over 
the facts, and mentally arrange them in proper 
sequence. As a result, you Will be more confident 
of your ability to do a good job. 

MASTER AT\ARMS DUTIES AT MAST§, 
COURTS-MARTIAL AND COURTS OF 
INQUIRY ^ . 

There' are -no set procedures .for Master at 
Arms duties at masts, courts-martial or courts - 
of inqijuiry. Usually each command sets its own 
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efforts toward presenting your testimony: 



familiar. /If) 



MASTER-AT-ARMS 



You may be assigned duties of guarding mili- 
tary prisoners in court. When performing this 
duty, station yourself in a position so that you 
can observe the prisoner at all times and close 
enough to the prisoner to prevent him from in- 
juring himself or others. You may alsabe required 
to ensure that the presence of the accused, wit*- 
nesses, and interested parties are present. There 
niay be times you will be stationed outside the 
courtroom, summoning witnesses. In either in- 
stance, remain alert and ensure that quiet is 
maintained in the immediate area, 

P^risoners* being tried may be delivered in 
handcuffs if circumstances warrant. If so, th€ 
cuffs are removed during the proceedings* 

Upon- completion of the court and depending 
jjpon the sentence awarded, the liiTA^may take 
charge of the accused immediately x^ppn sen- 
tencing. 

Arrangements for the location of witnesses 
and the placement of the Master at Arms should 
be coordinated with the trial counsel. If you 
are stationed in the court, you remain coverea 
if under arms, 

CIVIL COURT ClAISON ; 

Depending on the size, location, and number 
of cases handled, Master at Arms may be assigned 
to civil court, to establish and maintain a good 
working relationship between Armed ^'orces per- 
sonnel and civilian law enforcement'*agencies and 
the court. 

Duties of civilian court liaison are to: 

1. Learn of civilian off^ses commuted by 
military personnef, using all available resources. 

2. Initiate reports as required, e.g., original 
reports on cases not reported to the patrol section 
plus needeH supplemental reports. 

3. Maintain a working file on each open case; 
ensure the destruction of each working file as a 
<5ase is closed. 

4. Place military detainers on service per- 
sonnel confined ^ by civil authorities who have 
military charges pending. 

5. Attend sessions of criminal and„ traffic 
courts whenever military offetiders^ are tried and 
provicje assistance tb civil c<ifart and law eijforce- 
ment persbnnel. 

6. Accept custody of military pers|)nnel -re- • 
leased by civil authorities .and make appropriate 
vJisposition. 

'7. Receive Governmentproperty confiscated by, 
xeoovered by, or turned over to civil ^thor^ies 
ana forward to the thief of the Watch for further 
disposition using DA form 19-31 <Chain of Custody). ' 

^ \ I . t 

• . * 36 



8. Obtain court records, transcripts, criminal 
records, reports, etc., as directed. 

9, When requested, assist military legal offi- ^ 
cers in obtaining civil testimony and other evidence 
for legal purp(^ses, and aid civil law enforcement 
agencies in obtaining the release to civil custody 
of military personnel charged with civil offenses 
or requested as witnesses in civil cases, provided 
such requests are processed according to existing 
regulations. 

Gourt liaison personnel do not^ offer legal 
advice or recopim^nd any lawyer or b9Tidsman. 

You ma^^e assigned within the liaison section 
to confinement. Personnel assigned to confinment 
liaison are to: . ». j 

1. Interview each military member confined in 
civil facilities a minimum of once a month. 

2. Maintain a current list of 'itillitary personnel 
in civil confinement that shows: place of confine- 
ment, how long in jail, and last time he was visited. 

3. Keep concerned 'units advised of the status ^ 
of those in civil confinement.' 

4. Act as liaison between individual^ in confine- 
ment and the military. 

^ ^ 5. Maintain a written record of visits made,' 
units notified, etc. ' 



STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENTS 

The purpose of status of forces agreement 
i^ to^ define the status of the forces of one courftry 
when stationed in the territory of another. As 
has been pointed out, thp development of collective 
defense in peacetime ^^^^^uii^eis^* that forces of 
various countries "Which f^^m part of the integrated 
force fot the defense of the North Atlantic Jreaty ^ 
Area be statio;ied in the territory of another 
treaty country. They^must also be free to move 
from one country to another in accordance with the 
deitiands of strategy. It is essential, therefore, that 
there be uniformity of arrangements and proced- 
ures governing the status of such forces in countries 
other than th^r own and iheir relationship to the 
civilian authorities. Status of Forces Agreements, 
accordingly, undertake to regulate this relationship . 
by: (1) guaranteeing the Armed Forces adequate 
legal protection without at the Same time infringing 
on the authority of the military command; and (2) 
by fully recognizing the peacetime rights and 
responsibilities of the civilian authorities* in the 
host countries.- 

The agreements in effect apply to personnel 
belonging to the land, sea, and air armed services* 
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as well as civilian personnel accpmpanying a force. 
In article nofthe NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
there is set forth the basic principle which is to 
be observed by any force in a country other than 
its own, namely: 

' ''It is the duty of a force and its ^ 
civilian cohiponent and the members, 
thereof as well as their dependents 
to respect the law of the receiving 
State, and to abstaiti from any ac- 
tivity inconsistent with the spirit 
of the present Agreement, and in 
particular, from' any political ac- 
tivity in the receivingXState. It is 

'also- the duty of the seiuH^ State, 
to take necessary measuresta4hat " 
end.*' ^' 

Jurisdictional Arrangements 

How have the jurisdictional arrangements of 
the status of forces agreement worked ojat . in 
practice? "First of all, there is the question of 
fairness of trial. When we object, on generaK 
principles, to triad of United States personnel 
in foreign courts, invariably we dp so for one 
reason. We feel that a member of our forces, 
tried in a foreign court, under a different Ipgal 
system, and in a language he does not understand, 
mavnot receive a fair trial. ^ 
/in considering the question of fairness, there 
are two basic points to be obsep^d. First, the 

^ e^f fect of a "status of forces agreement is not 
to grant jurisdiction to foreign courts over Amer- 
ican defendants in cases where those courts 
would not , otherwise have jurisdiction. On the 
contraiy, the agreement gives the United 
States 'the primary right to exercise concui&'ent 
jurisdiction in some . cases. In the other cases 
of concurrent jurisdiction, the agreement ex- 
pressly provides mechanics for, and thereby en- 
courages, waiver of jurisdiction by the, foreign 
courts. over offenses which would ofherwise be 
triable before them. In contemplating the posi- 
tion of an American serviceman broCtght^to tjial 
in a foreign court, it is easy to allow concern 
for his situation to obscure the fact that, but for 
status of forces agreements, many more such 
defendants would find themselves in the. ^aitie^ 
position. It would be both a misunderstanding, 
of the law and a g^gat disservice^to this class 
of defen^Jants to condition the conclusion of 'such' 
agreements upon our complete satisfaction with 
the foreign criminal procedures. . 

Secondly, since there is, in effect, a yielding 

* K>i jurisdiction* to our military courts by the other 



parties to the status of forces agreements, we 
are not in a position to exact the additional 
requirement that those American- defendants who 
are tried by foreign courts be tried under our 
country's own criminal procedure^ We cannot 
expect to obtain agreements that contemplate 
substantial concessions as to criminal jurisdic- 
tion by a foreign country for offen$es committed 
within its territory and, at the same xime, to 
obtain guarantees of procedural safeguai^ds in its 
courts beyond those available to its own citizens. 

.Military commanders of Overseas commands 
have reported throughput that the -jurisdictional 
, arrangements in the countries under their re- 
sportsibility have worked well in practice and 
^ave had no " adverse felffect upon the military 
Mission of the Armed Forces, or the morale and 
discipline of its m^bers. j 

The foregoing description of the most impor- 
tant aspects of status of forces agreements should 
be sufficient to impress each MA ^signed to' duty 
overseas with the necessity of having at^ least 
a working ^knowledge of its provisions. No^||^ 
must you remerpber at all times that you^J|||f 
a guest in.\. foreign country and subject to that 
country's lawsVnd procedures, but also remember 
that whatever privileges any serviceman possesses, 
as compared with the ordinary visitor or tourist 
in that country, he possesses only by the special 
consent of the host country. Only by giving thought 
to his mission as a member of the military 
forces of the United Stg.tes will he understand 
why the host country peffflStg^him to drive on his 
United States driver's permit; why he does not 
have to pay any customs duty or taxes when 
taking all his household goods and, personal be- 
longings, including his car into a foreigp country; 
why he can enter and leave the couiftry on his 
military orders a'Jone^, and does not need a pass- 
port or visa; why he is exempt from foreign 
taxes on his property ^nd salary, while he can 
spend his money freely in the foreign country. 
Lastly^ he must remember that as a guest in 
a foreign country he is subject to that country^s 
criminal law and procedure, and may find himself 
pn trial befojre a foreign court for violatifS^ 
4i)at law. Only by the consent of the host country, 
as embodied in Status of forces agreements, and 
jiot a6 a matter of absolute right, qUn he be tried 
^ th^ courts of his oWn serviced for offenses 
cBtnmuted-on foreign soiU 

To illustrate ^the general Jorm and scope of 
the many agreements, theJ^ATO Status of Foi^ces 
^reement is printed in appendix 2, Military 

Requirements for Petty Officer 1 & 6, NAVPERS 
10057-C. . — 
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There are *two handguns in general use by 
the Navy — the .45-caliber automatic pistol and 
the •38-caliber Smith and Wesson l^evolver. The 
former has for many years been' the standard 
service weapon used by sentrfes, watchstanders, 
and mem;Ders of ship'^s landing parties. In many 
areas, although the. •45 is still a standard small 
arm, it has been or is being replaced by the 
•38, in part because of the revolver *s ^ligjiter 
weight. Handguns are'characterized by their short 
ranges and small magazine capacities. The pur- 
pose of a handgun genefatlly is defensive in n^- 
hire. - ' 

* In addition* to going Anto detail on the .45 and 
.38-caliber weapons, this chapter discusses the 
Remington M8'70 shotgun, which may be issued 
as a. riot-type weapon, and touches on^epaujions 
in the us^e of flares. * ' 



SMALL ARMS 
SAFETY PRECAUTIONS- . . , 

Every gun should be considered loaded until 
proven otherwise, by examination; never trust 
your own or anyone else's memory in tljiis re- 
spect. To think a gun is unloaded can be fatal. 
Be positive. , ♦ '/ 

Never point a firearm at anyone oi* anything 
you do not i^ntend to shoot, or in afty direction 
where accidental discharge might do h%rm. When 
checking operation or releasing Spring tension, 
point the weapon upwards or in some safe di- 
rection before pressing the* trigger. Never place ' 
the finger inside the trigger guard unless ready 
to fire. 

Do not work on a weapon you do not thoroughly 
<2nderstand.* Ask a senior ordnanceman or other 
qualified personnel to instruct youl if possible; 
otherwise refer to the proper tecnnical publi- 
cation. Ne^er use force in disassembling and 
assembling small arms. They are all so con- 
structed that^undue force is unnecessary if parts 
are properly assembled or removed. 



Safety features should be |r^uently tested, 
for proper functioning. For obvious sJ^asons, an 
inoperative safety device is more dangeroilfii than 
Tio s^ety device at all. * . . - J*^^^^""*'*^ 

In weapons with detachable magazines, .always 
remove the magazine as the first step; In .un-^^ 
loading or clearing a stoppage. It should be noted-. . - 
that in all maga^'e-fed weapons the>shape, posl-^ 
tion, and condi^on of the magazine lipe, are exx 
tremely critical, and if dented will interflr6«wiih^ ^ 
proper feeding of the cartridge into the cljahaber/ 
The majority of stoppages in magaziQ!^«Jedw,eap6tis 
is due to faulty magazines; consequently,; ncJcre*^^ 
must be taken when handling them not to tfayse * *. 



damage. 



Before loading ammunitipn into the wes^ion/ 
check for dirt, oil, grease, malformation, lopse^ 
bullets, or othet defects.^/ 

Check the bore prt6r to firing to be sure it\ 
is free -of— foreign matter or obstructions. If 
during firing ^ there Is any indication of misfire ' 
or weak charge, make sure the bullet is not 
lodged in the bore. An obstructed bore will cause 
a serious accident when the next round is fired. 
To minimise danger from hangfire, wait 10 
seconds after a misfire, then clear the weapon"^ 
quickly. If the weapon cannot be cleared quickly 
and the barrel is hot,. DANGER OF COOKOFF 
EXISTS. Leave the round in the chamber, point 
the weapon in a safe direction, and allow it to 
cool before removing the misfired round, 

SPECIAi PRECAUTIONS ?0R 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 

Automatic pistols in the hands of inexper- 
ienced or careless persons are largely respon- 
sible for the saying *'It's always the unloaded 
gun that kills. It is a fact that many accidental 
deaths and injuries are due tp a mistaken belief 
that removing the magazine of a pistol (or other 
magazine-fed weapon) is^ all that is necessary to 
unload it. To completely unload a pistol or other 
magazine-fed weapon and render it safe to handle. 
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it is necessary to not only remove or erfipty the^ 
magazine, but also to make certain the chamfe^ 
is empty. The only way this can be done, when 
handling the caliber .45 pistol, is to pull bac> 
the slide and inspect the chamber either visually 
or by feel if it is dark. Jhis should be done 
after the magazine is removed, and with the 
muzzle pointed upward. Of course, if the chamber 
is loaded, th^jfound wili be^xtracted and ejected 
when the slide is operated. "I^ didnH know it was 
loaded" is never ^ excyse "for the accidental 
discharge of a weapon. ' ' ^ ^ i 

^ When handling revolvers^ a simple^ visual in- 
spection is sufficient tp determine if atvy cliambers 
In the cylinder are loaded. ^ s 

Keep ham Tier 'fully down when pisto| or re- 
volver-is not loaded/ ' 
• /When. tbe pistol is cocked, keep th< 
lock io^thfe ON position until^ ready to fire, 



tet' 



cautions 
arms: 




i^fety 



pre- 
small 



review briefly some of the si 
that apply to the handling of al 

1. ' Neyer point a weapon at anyone unless 
you Intejra/to use it. 

2. Unless the weapon is to be used immediately 
never carry it with a round in the chamber. 



safety 



3. Urile'ss you are about to fire it, the 
of every small-arms weapon must be ON. 
' 4. Consider a gun loaded until you yourself 
have opened the chamber and verified that it is 
empty. ;f' 

5. Refore firing anv-^apon, be sure that th^re 
are no obstructions in the bore. 

6. Before firing any weapon, be adre . the 
am^manition you are using i.s,the right 'amjnunition. 
For example, the caliber .30 'carbine cannot use 
standard rifle ammunition. Nor should vypu, try to 
use Very signals with shotguns, even 'though they 
look much like shotgun shells. .^* * 

7. Before firing, be sure there is no ^^ase or 
oil on the aramanition or in the bore or^cliamber. 
Although lead bullets may be lightly ,^axed or 
greased, there must never be any lubijicant on the 
cartricige casie. Lubricajit on the case or chamber 
is parti^^arly t^^d- beqau^e^.upon fifing, the case 
slips b^H^Hrd/ causing a^an^rous^tieayy thhist 
against the bolt. • ^'^ ' 

8. Keep amtnunitiondry and cool. Keep it out 
of the direct rays of the sun. fCeep ammunition 
clean, but do not polish it or use abrasives on it. 
Do not attempt to use dented cartridges- cartridges 
with loose bullets, or cartridges eaten away by 
corrosion. Be particularly careful with tracer 
ammunition, which can ignite spontaneously if 
damp. 



9. Misfires and hangfires can occur with small- 
ar\ns ammunition as well as with other types. On 
some weapons like the automatic pistol, the line- 
irowing gun, the Springfield rifle, the hammer- 
type shotgun, and a few others, you can recock and 
attempt to fire again without opening the breech. 
If after a couple of tries this proves unsuccessful, or 
if the weapon cannot be recocked without opening 
the 'bolt, wait at least 10 spends, then open the 
bolt and eject the defective round* Defective small- 
arms ammunition shouldj^be disposed of in accor- 
dance with current .regulations. It is prohibited to 
force out a bullet by firing another bullet. 

A n^isfire with blank cartridges may leave 
unburned powder deposited in the bore; always 
check ..bore after any misfire and clean if 
necessarys 

10. Guard against blowback. In this connectioh^ 
blowback refers to leakage of high-pressure gasesi 
to the rear around the closed bolt. It can be caused 
either by excessive wear of the bolt o^ chamber, by 
obstructions -that foul the bore, or by both. Blow- 
back can be "avoided by gaging and checking your 
weapons .regularly and replacing worn parts, as 
indicated, and by checking (see No. 5)tobe s^ite 
that there aiye no obstructions in the bore. 

.38 CAL^ERSmItH AND WESSOI^ REVOLVER 

This weapon (fig. 3-1) has about the sam^ 
maximum and effective ranges as the .45 cal. 
automatic — 1600 yaWs and 50 yar(?s, respectively. 
Figure 3-2 shows the revolver ^disassembled to 
the extent usually required for normal care. 

OPERATION y ^ : 

To load the revolver^ uncockihe hamn^er, 
SNving out the cylinder r,lt)y pushing forward* i^on 
the thumbpiece and ap^TlyJng a little -pressure, 
on the right side of the';^jlinder. Do not flip 
the cylinder sharply because 'this ma3jf^C£^use tix^e 
crane (#16, fig. 3-2) to be "bent, throwing ttie 
cylinder out of timing. Insert' a round in each 
ctf the cylindfer's 6 chambers, and'swin^ the 
cylinder back \i^to position. The weapon is. now, 
loaded and r^ady to be fi^d. 

The revolver can be fired _by single or double 
action. For^ single action firing, pull the hammer 
back wlthr the thumb to the full-cock position 
for each round. This action also rotates the cylinder. 
The sear holds the hammer in the cocked posi- 
tion until released by the bigger. In double action 
firing, pulling the trigger causes the hammer to 
be f-aised to nearly its full-cock position. The 
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^ . ^ 84,241,3 

gure 3-2. — Smith and Wesson revolver, caliber, 38; right side view with cylinder and ejector group, 

side plate, and stocks remo\5ed. 1. Sideplate screws, 2. Sideplate. 3, Hammer block. 4. Frame. ^ 

5. Stock screw. 6. Stocks. 1. Mainspring. 8yMainspring strain screjv. 9. Hammer. 10. Sear. 

11. Rebound slide. 12. Hammer block pin. 13.Tri^r. 14. Barreli 15. Cylinder. 16. Crane or yoke.; 



cy. 

swinging the 
Rector plunger 



17. EjejStor plunger. 

hammer strut then escapes the trigger, and the 
spring-loaded hammer falls and strikes the car- 
tridge. In double action firing, the cylinder is 
rotated] by pulling the trigger. Since it requires 
I slightly less trigger pull for si^le action, this 
' method should produce better ai 
Empty cartritiges are eject 
cylinder to ijje ij^ii arid pushing th 
toward ^^je^aiS^rf-ifie cylinder. 

Tliere are>t\vo built-in safeties — hammer block 
> and^e rebdu^d slide. The haihmer block prevents 
^/the hanimer* from going far enough forward to 
stpike the cartridge primer when both the hammer 
^d trigger are in the forward or uncocked position. 
Thus, if the revolver were dropped or otherwise 
struck on the hammer, th6 roundAvould not fire. 
The rebound slide actuates the* hammer block to 
prevent the hammer from traveling far enough to 
strike the primer should the hamme r slip^,|rom the 
thumb while being manually cocked, 

DISASSEMBLY OF THE tlEVpLVEA 

To disassemble the revolver: / ^ 

1, Push forward on the thumb ^piece (fig. 3-1 A) 
which actilutes the cylinder latch, and swing the 
-cylinder to the left. wAh a small screwdriver 
Remove the sideplate ^crew f#l in fig. 3-lB) 
located directly under the cylinder. This screw 



^ ■ I 

retains the crane (or yoke) of the cylinder and 
ejector group. ^ ' 

^2. Remove the cylinder and extractor, group 
by pulling the cylinder forward. 

3. Remove the three remaining sideplate screws 
(#2 fig. 3-lB). 

,4. Remove the sideplate. Do not pry the side- 
plate off. Use a wooden handle to tap the plate and 
^rame until the sideplate lo<5sens from the seating. 

, 5, Remove the stock screw and lift off the 
stocks. ; 



The 
3-2, 



disassembled Weapon is shown in figure 



CLEANING AND LUBRICATING 
THE REVOLVER 

A. -N - 

Before reassembling, wipe off all old oil and 
dirt with a dry lint-free rag. Run patches 
through the bore until several patches come out 
clean. Run a lightly oiled patch thi;ough the bore 
and chambers. Put a light coat of oil over all metal 
parts 9P i^ygur weapon, being careful not to trap 
perspiration off your fingers under the oil, where 
it can start to rust. ^ / 

ASSEMBLING THE REVOLVER 



To assemble the 



weapon, first remove Jthe 
hammer block (#3 in fig, 3-2) from the sideplate. 
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Place the hole ih the hammer block over the 
hammer block pin (#1^2 in fig. 3-2) so that the 
**L'* proje<!tion of the hammer block fits between 
the hamner and frame. The remaining parts are 
installed following the reverse order of disassem- 



.45 CALIBER Ah^TOMATIC PISTOL 

The caliber .45 pistol M1911A1 (fig. 3-3) 'is 
,a recoil-operated, semiautomatic, magazine fed, 
self-loading handgun wroi fixed sights. It is pften 
called an *'automj^tic Bistol,'* but it is a true 
semiautomatic weapon. 'Hie magazine holds seven 
rounds when fuUy loaded; one round is fired with 
each squeeze of the trigger. Rifling in the barrel 
ip left hand twist (the only Navy weapon with 
left hand rifling). Empty, the pistol weighs approx- 
imately /2-1/2 pounds. Tt has a maximum r^nge 
of a little over 1600 yards, and an effec^ve range 
(in the hands of troops) of about 50 yards. 

DISASSEMBLY OF THE PISTOL 

Care of the pistol, includes daily preventi\/e 
p^aintenance, prefiring cleaning, and postfiring 
\ Cleaning. The pistol need not be disassembled 
for daily maintenance but should for prefiring and 
pc^tfiring cleaning. 

There are two phases of disassembly, general 
disassembly (field stripping) and 'detailed dis- 
assembly. General disassembly is tKedisassemJbly 
necessary for normal care and cleaning l^tA 
. -after the weapon has been fired. This chapter idtoe^ 
\ not get into detailed disassembly. 
\ Prior to performing any work on the pistol 
\see fig. 3-4): 

1. Press the magatzine catch and remove the 
magazine. 

Pull the slide to the rear and inspecf the 
chamber to see that the weapon is clear. Pi*ess 
down on the slide stop and allow ^lide to move 
forward\Press the safety lock upward to the SAFE 
position. 



Then permr-m the following steps: • 

3. Press down on the recoil springplugand tun^i 
the barrel flushing l/4 turn clockwise. Allow the 
recoil spring to^ipand slowlyl under control, to 
prevent injury or doss of the ^Tt. Turn the recoil 
spring plug counterMockwise and remove it from the 
recoil spring. . \ 
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4. Press the safety lock downward to the FIRE 
position. Push the slide to the rear until the dis- 
assembly notch is alined with the rear projection 
on the slide, stop. Press the protruding end of the 
slide stop pin with the right forefinger and pull out 
the slide stop. 

^) 5. Pull the receiver.-rearward to separate it 
jfrom the slide. 

6. Remove the recoikjsprijag.~^ide and recoil 
spi^g. Separate the two parts^ith a twisting action. 

—^7. Remove the barrel bushing by turning it 
Gounterclockwise and pulling it from the slide. 
( 8. Push the barrel link forward and remove the 
Imrrel from' the front end of the slide. This com- 
pletes general disassembly (fig. 3-5). 

To assemble, replace parts in reverse order of 
disassembly as shown in figure 3-6. To test the 
pistol for correct assembl<y, (Repress safety lock, 
pull the slide fully to the rear and release it by 
i pushing down on the slide stop; the Jiaatmer should 
remain cocked. Hold the pistol With, a normal 
grip, depress the grip safety, and puW the trigger. 
The hammei* should fall. ' 

CLEANING AND LUBRICATING 

The procedure for cleaning and lubricating the 
pistol are the same as for the .38 caliber S&W. 

• i 

i 
i- 

.45 CALIBER J'ISTOL SAFETIES 

■ i-' K - ' 

There are four safety devices on this pistol. 
The two 'maAual ^eties are the safety lock (some- 
times cja^led tlja^ thumb safe) and the half-cock 
notchi. .^S^e two^|automatic safeties are the grip 
safety and the ^disconnector. Although the dis-- 
connector is classed' as^a s.afety, it is not con- 
sidered a positive safety lis are the three safeties 
mentioned above sin6e it is designed to cause the 
pistol to fire semiautomatic fire and cannot be 
contjTolled by the shooter. 

The safety lock positively locks the slide in 
the forward position. In addition, a stud on the 
safety lock (fig. 3-7A) blocks the shoulders of the 
sear to prevent any movement of the sear out of 
the full-cock notch of the hammer. 

The half-^pock notch is the notch just above full- 
cock notch. It has a lip which prevents movement 
of the sear from that notch when pressure is 
applied to the trigger. (See fig. 3-7B). 

The grip safety (fig. 3-8A) indirectly stops 
movement of the seat by blocking trigger move- 
iiii. \i the trigger cannot be actuated, the sear 
tTannot move, and the hammer will not fall. 
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SIGHT RADIUS 6.481 




MAGAZINE BASE 

8i* 



FRONT SIGHT 



BARREL 



BARREL BUSHING 
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RECEIVER 




SLIDE STOP 
SLIDE STOP PLUNGERv 

PLUNGER TUBE' 

TRIGGER- 
MAGAZINE CATCH - 
CLEFT HAND STOCK- 
" STOCK ^CREW- 
MAGAZINE BASE. 



REAR SIGHT 
SUOE 



HAMMER 
SAFETY LOCK 

SAFETY LOCK PLUNGER 
mP SAFETY 
MAINSPRING HOUSING 

RECEIVER 
UNYARD LOOP 



Figure 3-3. — Automatic pistol, caliber .45, M1911A1. A. SlldW closed. B. Slide open. 
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aGazine assembly 

TECOIl SPRING pIuG 
3. SLIDE STOP 



4. RECEIVER GROUP 

5. RECOIL SPRING GUIDE 

6. RECOIL SPRING 



7. .BARREL BUSHING 

8. BARREL 

9. S^IDE GROUP 



Figure 3-5. — Parts oV thq pistol in order of generSi. disassembly. . 
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Figure 3-6 A^— General assembly. ^ 
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SAFETY 
LOCK 
STUD 



• YCjKE 



GRIP 
SAFETY 




DEPRESSED «Q:eA^ • ^ 

HtRKSCSER FREE TO MOVE) (TRK3GfeR«BLO<?tec9 7/ 
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figure safeties. 



mector '<(f?g^ 3-8B) prevents firing' 
inless the slide js fi^ ^'^gg^cgjd and locked. When 
!o5^a?^;^^'t^i|^ ^ rides up 

into a recess hx the a^fjfer^sijd^ of the slide. The 
spade of the disqot}nectd;(;V^rk k bears against 
lugs, on the sear^/AVhen pulled, the 

trigger yoke pySfiei^back J^^r\S the disconnector 
spade which traMnll^ts the toolion to the sear, ro- 
tating the sear n6$e out of tWfull-cock notch of 
the hammer, and the weapon fires* Any tinie the 
slide is not fully forwaixi, the hose of the dis- 
connector is forced downward. In this condition 
the disconnector spade does not contact the sear 
when the trigger is pulled. When the trigger is 
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FisurtJ 3-8. — Automatic safeties. 
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pulled, the disconnector will be pushed to the rear 
but the sear remains inposition, holding thefaammer 
to the rear. 
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Refer to figure 3-3 as we^explain the functions 
of the pistol. Wewill assume that a loaded magazine 
is in the weapon, a ^pund is in the chamber, Ihe 
grip safety is depressed, the trigger has been 
squeezed, and the round ignited. The cycle of 
operation now begins. ^ 

As the gases from the burned powder e^qpand, 
the bullet is forced down the barrel while, the 
sams force is directed rearward against the side. 
The slide and "barrel are locked together at this 
point, and \x>th are forced aft. The tkrrel .link 



is attached to •the^ stationary receiver, so the 
barrel is m^oved downward as well as to the rear. 
As the barrel loclcing ribs are disengaged from 
the recesses' in the slide, unlocking is completed. 

As' the slide moves aft in recoil, the extractor 
, j)ulls the empty case along with it. Extraction 
is completed when the cartridge clears the chamber. 

Ejection occurs when the cajrtridge strikes the 
stationar7 ejector, pivots on the extractor, and 
flips from the weapon throu^ the ejection port. 

Cocking began as soon as the slide started its 
recoil movement. The hammer is moved rearward 
and the hammer strut is pushed down against the 
mainspring, compressing it. iVhen the slide strikes 
the recoil spring guide collar, its rearward move- 
ment is. stopped. The recoil spring then causes 
the slide to begin its forward movement. The 
hammer follows the slide for a short distance. 
Then the sear, which bears against the hammer 
throu^ the action of the sear spring, enters the 
full-cock notch of the ham-ner and holds ft in a 
; pocked position. 

j ^ Feeding starts as soon as The slide, moving 
I to the rear, clears the top of the magazine. The 
magazine follower, under pressure fromthe mag- 
azine spring, forces the top round against the 
lips of the magazine. This places the top cartridge 
in position to be picked up by the face of the 
slide duiii^ its forvr-ard movement 

ChamlDering occyj^s Mvhen the forward moving 
slide pCishes a new round into the chamber. As 
the bullet is poshed up the ramp into the chamber, 
the base of the Cartridge slides up the face of the 
slide. this happens the groove on the base of 
the cartridge is engaged by the hooked extractor; 

After chambering, the slide continues forward 
a small distance, pushing the barrel ahead of it. 
As the barrel moves, it pivots up and forward on 
the barrel link. The locking ribs on the barrel 
enter the locking recesses in the slide, thereby 
locking the two together. ) 

Firing will start the cyble ail over again. 
When the grip safety is depressed and the trigger 
t is squeezed, the trigger yoke presses against the 
disconnector, which pushes aft on the sear. The 
sear rotates on its pin, disengaging from the 
notch on the hammer. The mainspring pushes up 
on the hammer strut, rotating the hammer forward. 
The hammer strikes the' firing pin which, In turn, 
strikes the cartridge primer. 

♦ 

MARKSMA.NSHIP 

' Accurate shooting results from knowi/g and 
correctly applying the elehients of marte:rfanship. 
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The elements of marksmanship are the funda- 
mentals of quick fire, which are: hand and eye 
coordination, grip, positions, trigger control, and 
target engagement. A thorough course in the fun- 
damentals*of quick fire must precede any range 
firing. This training mjst be given to all Master 
at Arms expected to fire the pistol on the range. 
Develop correct shooting habits before range firing. 

Everyone has the natural ability or instinct 
to point at an object. Since pomting^he forefinger 
at an object and extending ihe pistol toward a 
target are much the same, the combination of the 
two are natural. Makii^g you aware of this natural 
instinct and teaching you ^ow to apply it when 
firing the pistol will result in the desirea re- 
action when engaging a target. 

A proper grip is otie of the most important 
fundamentals of quick fire. The pistol is gripped 
as tightly as possible until the hand begins to 
shake. The gnp is then relaxed until the tremor 
stops. At this. point, the firer is applying the 
necessary pressure for a solid grip. With prac- 
tice, the same amount of pressure will be applied 
each time the firer assumes his grip. 

The t^'o basic positions Jor firing the pistol are 
the ready position and crouch positiooi In the 
ready position the upper arm is held close to the 
body and the forearm is m a horizontal position. 
The pistol is pointed toward the target area as 
the firer moves forward. The crouch position is 
assumed somewhat like a boxer's stance with 
the knees bent sli^tl\ and trunk bent lonvard 
from the hipa At all tiv^es, the body should be 
maintained in a balanced ' position, facilitating 
rapid movement in any direction. The action of 
extending the pistol toward the target is done 
simultaneously with assuming the crouch^ position. 

Trigger control is essential. The trigger must 
be pulled straight to thfi^ar, evenly and firmly, 
Mth independent trig^fr-finger action, causing 
the hammer to fall without disturbingthealinement 
of the pistoL *rhe rearward movement of the 
trigger finger starts as soon as the arm begins to 
straighten. The pistol should fire as soon as the 
movement ceases. 

Proficiency -fn firing can only be obtained by 
actually firing your weapon on a firing range. 

REMIKGTO^J^^^TGUX M870 

Now let's go into a little detail on the M870 
shotgun used for guard work and riot control.. 
This is a manually operated, pump action, maga- 
'zine fed (tubular), shoulder type weapon. 
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Load barrel from maga^inei.*— Shells pan be fAi 
from loaded magazine by simply pumpirjg fore- 
end. Press in the action bair lock if 'th^ gun is 
cocked. Pump the fore-end back and forth to open 
and close the action* 

Unload gun— Push safety SAFE. Press in 
the action bar lock; pull fore-end slowly rear- 
ward until front end of shell from barrel is. 
even with ejection port i^; receiver. Lift, front 
of shell outward and remove from ejection port.. 
Continue pulling for^-end back fully until next 
shell releases from magazine. Koll gun sideways 
to allow rele'ased shell to drop from ejection 
port. Close action by pushing forward oh fore- 
end. Continue this same method until ^magazine 
and gun are eitipty. 

CAUTION: Open action and check shell cham- 
ber in breech and magazine to make sure no 
rounds remain in gun« 

Unload barrel only— Push safety ON SAFE. 
Press in the action bar lock and pull fore-end 
rearward until front end of shell from barrel is 
eren with front end of ejection port. Lift front 
end of shell from - receiver as described pre- 
viously. A shell with different powder and shot 
combmation may then be placed in chamber and 
action closed without disturbing shells in the 
magazine. ^ ' 

Remington M870 Operating Cycle 



Length of shotgun 

Leng1$) of barrel 

Magazine capacity 
(rounds) 

Shell (gage) 

Ammunition 



Safety 
Fore-end 



41-3/4 inches (ajgnrox) 
21 inches (approx) 



^2 f 

12 gagl ^-3/4'' Stan- 
dard velocity and 
2-3/4y Magnum shot 
shells^ 



Cross bolt type 

Plaih Beaver tail style 



FUNCTIONING OF REMINGTON M870 



Safety — Before loadingor unloading, push safety 
(fig. 3-9) across rear of tngger left to righ^t to 
ON SAFE position. Red band on safety will not 
show. 

Fire position— Pifeh safet\ across to FIRE 
position. Red band marking \vill show. Tngger 
can then be pulled to fire the gun. 

Single load — Push safety ON SAFE. Press in 
the action bar 'lock\and pull the fore-end fully 
to the rear. Plkce ^hell into open ejection port 
upon downthrust carrier. Slide fore-end toward 
the muzzle to load shell into the barrel chamber 
and lock action closed. 

Magazine load-- Push safety ^N SAFE. Slide 
fore-end completeh forward to close the action. 
Turn gun bottom upward and press 'shell against 
earner then forward full} into the magazine. 
Make sure that the nm of the shell snaps past 
shell latch tO: prevent shell from sliding back 
over carrier;?. , Should this occur, forcefully open 
action or, .'l^ necessary, remove trigger plate 
a^^mbly if Jfun ib cocked to remove shell. 



The entire opefatiflfe cycle of the sho^n 
MSTO is completed by pulling the trigger, sliding 
fore-end* rearward to open action, and forward 
again to close the action. The fore-end is mounted 
on double action bars said is fully controlled and 
operated by the shooter. 

Assuming the magazine is loaded and pne shell 
IS in the ehamber and locked, the gun is ready tn 
fire. The firing cycle is ss follows: 

FIRING --With the cross boH safety pushed to 
fire position (red band showing), tfae^gunis fired 
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Figure 3-9. — Remington Model MS70 Shotgun. 
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igger. The top part of the trigger the sear. Sear spring pressure 
carrying the rigl^ connector, in a notched position against/ the 
forward again^tj^ tHe sear, JTJiis — ^ 

yFEEDLVG-The 



by pulling the 
rotates forwarj 
ready positioi 

movement piv/>ts the sear out ^gagement"with 
the hammer/ The released hammer^ with force 
from the sparing loaded hamnrcr plunger strikes 
the firing pin which is pinned in ihe breech bolt 
and spring retracted. The firing pin strikes the 
primer and ignites the powder charge. During 
the upward movement of the han^mer, it engages the 
action bar lock just before it strikes the firing 
pin. Downward movement of front of the action 
bar lock is restrained until pressure against it 
is briefly released by the shooter as his arm 
recoils rearward, Wlien action bar is released, 
forward end of the action bar lock is lowered from 
its position at rear of left action bar and the re^ar 
section rises and lifts the left connector which 
lifts the right connector from contact with the 
sear, this completes the "lock** or firing mech- 
anism firing cycle. The action bar lock serves a 
tw#-fold purpose. It serves as a safety feature 
that disconnects the trigger assfmbly and sear until 
a shell is fully seated in tljte chamT^r anci the 
breech mechanism again is iready firing and 
locks the action closed, \J > 

After pulling the trigger, pulling ihe fore-end 
rearward will open the action and Accomplish 
Unlock, Extract, Eject, Cock and l^eed cycles. 

I'NLOCK — The initial rearward movement of 
the fore-end, after shell has been fired, carries 
the slide to rear of the breech bolt. As the 
breech tolt passes to the rear, the slide cams the 
locking block from recoil shoulder of barrel. 
This movement unlocks the action and cams the 
firing* pin to the rear wtere it is locked and 
preye^ited from protruding through the bolt face, 

E^RACT— Continued rearward movement of 
the fofe-end opej^'s. the action. The breech bolt 
m^ves back and ttie" fired shell is extracted from 
the chamber. The extractor claw, which overhangs 
the bolt face, grips rim of shell tightl> as extrac- 
tion progresses. Pivot pressure is exerted on 
rear of extractor b>' extractor plunger ^d spring, 

EJECT — As the extracted shell clears the 
chamber, its base engages a shoulder on rear of 
the ejector spring, which is located on left side of 
receiver. This piv;pts the shell so its ivoni end 
IS ejected first through the ejection port, 

COCKING — Before ejection occurs, the breech- 
bolt in its rearward travel forces the hammer 
dowrn against the coiled hammer sprmg to engt^ 



locks the sear in 
cocked hammer. 



final / movement of fore-end 
carries the slide, breefch / bolt assembly, and 
locking block to the rear oj the receiver,Termi- 
natiqn of this rearwara sw'oke also permits the 
left action bar to cam/xh^left shell latch, in turn 
releasing the first shell from the magazine. The 
released shell is forced from the magazine by 
a spring loaded follower. The carrier receives 
the released shell, .\Ieanwhile, the right shell 
latch, which was cammed into the magazine way 
by the right action bar during extraction cycle, 
intercepts base of the second shell. 

With a sheil resting on the depressed carrier, 
forward movement of the fore-end will close the 
gun's action and complete the loading and locking 
cycles, ^ 

LOADING — Forward movement of the fore- 
end will carry with it the slide, breech bolt, 
and locking block. The carrier dog is engaged 
by the. slide, pivots the shell carrier upward, and 
places a shell in the path of the returning breech 
bolt. As the bolt continues to advance, it de- 
presses the ejector spring and the shell is picked 
up and loaded into the chamber. The carrier 
dog is released by the passing slide-, forced up 
by the carrier dog follower, and pivots the carrier 
from path of the loading shelUThe following shell 
from the magazine, being retained by .the right 
shell latch, is released b\ the camming action of 
the returning right action bar. At this point the 
shell IS intercepted and held by the left shell 
latch until the next feeding cycle. 

LOCKING -When th^e shell is fully in the 
chamber, the action closes and the bolt is against 
the shell ba^e. The slide continues to travel within 
the bolt and cams the locking block into recoil 
shoulder ctf the barrel. The locking block secures 
the breech bolt firmly and is supported b>- the 
slide as it completes, its forward travel,' With 
^the locking block fully seated, the passage through 
^the locking block allows protrusion of the firing 
pin through ^e boli^ce, 

MAINTENANCE 

The following discussion on maintenance of the 
shotgun M870 will cover only action necessary for 
routine maintenance of the weapon. More detailed 
iniormation may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer's pamphlet. 
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Before any dis^assembly of the shotgun M870 
is attempted, be sure no shells remain in the cham- 
ber or magazine. / 

BARREL — Tp remove and clean the barrel, 
push the safety, to SAFE, Open the action, unscrew 
the m^azine cap, and pull barrel from the re- 
ceiver. ReplaQe magazine cap on the end of the 
magazine tube. To clean the barrel, use a cleaning 
rod with a -lightly oiled cloth. If powder fouling 
remains .in the barrel, u^e a powder solvent to 
scrub the bore. After using solvent, wipe clean 
and re-oil very lightly. Replace the barrel by 
removing the magazine cap, insert barrel in 
receiver, and replace the magazine cap. 

TRIGGER PLATE ASSEMBLY- W ith thesafet>' 
pushed ON SAFE, cock the action. Tap out the 
front and rear trigger plate pins. Lift rear pf the 
trigger plate from receiver, then slide rearwalrd to 
remove from the gun. The trigger assembly will 
be cleaned as a unit by, brushing with a solvent.^ 
Wipe .dry and re-oil ver>- sparingly. When 
placing the plate assemblv in the gun, make sure 
the action bar lock enters the receiver easil> and 
operates in position. 

•FORE--END ASSEMBLY 'UNIT-Push the safet> 
ON SAFE. Close the action, remove the magazine 
cap and barrel. Reach mto/bottom of receiver and 
press the left shell latch iiA-anL Remove fore-^nd 
by sliding forward off 'the friagazine tube. After the 
fore-end assembly has been removed from the gun, 
the breech bolt parts anq slide may be lifted itom 
ends of the action bars. 

NOTE: The top right edge of slide ma> bind on 
bottom front edge of ejector port in the receiver. 
To free the slide, push downward on front end 
of the bolt. 

It IS not necessary to disassemble the bolt for 
routine ^^leaning^ Brush with solvent to clean, 
then wipe dry. 

Assembly of the weapon is done in reverse of 
disassembly. There are, howwer, set procedures 
to follow to facilitate the assembly. 
* When assembling the fore-end, parts, the gun 
must de cocked. During this asse/nbly, place slide 
in the 'Correct position on ends Of thedouble action 
bar. Place the breech bolt assembly , which includes 
the attached locking block assembly, over slide 
on the action bars. Insert ^ of action bars into 
matching* grooves in the receiver. Move the fore- 
end slowly until contact i^'made with* the front end 
of right shell latch. Press front right shell latch 
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into side of the receiver and continue moving the. 
fore-end p^st this latch until contact is made with 
the left shell latch. Press the front of left shell 
latch in to allow fore-end assembly to pass and 
move freely into the receiver. Assemble barrel 
to the receiver an& tighten firmly with the maga- 
zine cap. This completes the assembly of the 
shotgun. 



SAFEGUARDING FIREARMS 

Firearms are highly susceptible to theft. Each 
person who is responsible for the custody and 
control of firearms will ensure that only secure 
Government facilities are used to store all Gov- 
ernment-owned firearms, and that firearms storage 
facilities are not located in remote areas, nor 
within any building that is unoccupied for prolonged 
periods of time, since firearms are most easily 
lost or stolen under such conditions. Firearms 
should, instead, be stored within (or invnediately 
'aS^acent to) facilities where personnel are on duty 
24 hours a day. In atny location where theft is likely 
to occur, the principle of security in depth wall 
be applied and additional protective measures will 
^be employed in the safeguarding of firearms. 
Intrusion ^tection alarm systems should be con- 
sidered for any facility where personnel are not 
on duty 24 hours per day. The following are 
mimm^m standards for safeguarding all firearms, 

Possession of Moi^ Than 20 Firearms * 

If an organization possesses more than 20 
firearms, it will establish a weapons storage 
room or building, which meets the following 
minimum specifications: 

The room or' building should be constructed 
of cement or masonry. If such a. facility is not 
available, the firearms must be stored in a room 
or building constructed so that opportunities for 
theft qr unauthorized removal are minimized. 

Each door must be of metal or wood, rein- 
forced^ externally with a sheet steel cover. "All 
doors 'will be secured by a key-actuated padlock, 
fastened to a steel hasp. 

Each window (and any similar opening) will 
be protected by steel bars, security wire screens, 
or chaih link fencing. 

Firearms must be securely stored in locked 
steel weapons racks, or locked metal containers. 
If these racks or containers are located in an 
established weapons storage room or building 
they need not be fastened to wall or floor. When 
intrusion detection equipment is^sed, or when 
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facility is' manned 24 hours a day and is 
equipped with a duress alarm, the requirement 
for steel racks may 5e waived by the commanding 
officer/ The alarms must terminate at an ac- 
tivity which is manned 24 hours a day (for ex- 
ample, base police desk, central security control). 
Response time should be not more than 5 minutes. 



Standards for Protective Materials 
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At a supply facility^ firearms may be stored 
in an area within a building containing other items, 
provided ■ it is protect^ on all sides and ceiling 
by chain link fencig gr Access to the area will be 
through the minimum number of gates or doors 
consistent with operational Requirements, and such 
doors and gates will be secured by a key-actuated 
padlock, fastened to a steel hasp. Every weapon 
must be stored in a sealed shipping container, 
locked weapons rack, or a locked metal container. 
Use of a duress alarm system is recommenc 

^CnSS?" no circumstances wilF any-^uiii^^red. 
weapdn be placed adjacent to a wind?w or" to 
security screening. ' 

When ' firearms are, being moved, Vdequate 
safeguards must be provided. Firearms inH::^iijit 
must never be left unattended, without proper- 
safeguards. WhA firearms are transported fo* 
off-base facilities, that is, ranges, twp armed 
escorts will be provided (the driver, of the trans- 
porting /ehicle may act as one of tfie escorts). 

Unattended facilities used to store weapqns, 
ammunition and explosives (non-nuclear) will be 
checked at least once each duty day by the using 
agency. During nonduty hours, police patrols should 
check these facilities at least once every 2 hours. 
These checks' Will include .a physical check of 
locks, hinges, etc.*. and exterior walls. 

Possession of 20 Firearms or Less 

If an organization possesses not more than 
20 firearms, they (and i^elated ammunition) may. 
be stored as stated above, or in a steel storage 
cabinet.* However, the cabinet must be modified 
by the installation of two removable steel lock- 
bar mechanisms, affixed horizontally across the 
cabinet doors. As an alternative, hand guns may 
be stored in a four- or five-drawer steel filing 
cabinet if modified by the installation of a remov- 
able steel bar affixed vertically over the drawers. 
In any case, the storage or filing cabinet should 
be securely fastened to art existing wall and/or 
floor, to preclude its.unauthorized removal. Locks 
used on these types of , containers will provide a 
degree of protection equal to or better tha^ that 
provided by the container. Field safes n^y be* 
used if secured to the building. * | ^ 



The following minimum standards for materials 
and padlocks will be used in' the storage of fire- 
arms: 

All doors of wooden construction wilSbe rein- 
forjfid externally, by a 16-guage sheet steel cover 
instalKd in a mariner that precludes easy removal. 

Security wire screens and chain link fencing 
will beXmade of rust- resistant number 9 steel 
wire, aiid have a mesh design no larger 'than 2 
inches square. 

Bare used to secure windows and similar 
openings may be fabricated from steel pipe 7/8- 
inch *m diameter (or from l/2-inch steel rod) 
s^eOpeiy installed not more, than 4 inchps apart. . 

jPadlocks on doors to weapons and ammunition 
-storage facilities will be of, the high-security, key- 
actuated type, either with regular shackle or with 
Bhrouded shackle. If these locks are not immed- 
iately available, the commanding officer will take'' 
necessary action to procure them at the earliest 
possible date. In the intefini, a rust-resistant, 
-dtscr-^lr-blade-tumbler type of padlock may be 
used. If such a lock is used, each door and gate 
which affords access to firearms storage facili- 
ties will be secured by two locks, each fastened 
to a sep'Arate steel hasp. 

Special attention will be given to the installa- 
tion of ^ach door, locking device, fencing, screen, 
bar, and storage rack/cabinet, to insure that 
each hinge pin, bolt, scl-ew, or other fastening 
device has been welded or peened to prevent its ' 
removal. . ' ^ 

Controlling'Access to Storage Facilities 

To maintain accountability and control of fire- 
'arms, access to each storage facility will *be 
limited, and the facility will be secured when not 
under 'the 'direct supervision of an authqrized 
custodian. The keys to each lock "used to secure 
firearms also will be controlled. Personnel on 
duty in arms storage rooms will be armecf at 
all times. 

The commander Willdevelop written procedures 

)for control, and operatfon of storage facilities to 
insure that all firearms are accounted for. Unit, 
personnel maintain a list containing the type, model 
number, caliber, name of manufacturer, and serial 
number of all firearms for which it is responsible. 
(This list will be useful in making required in- 
ventories and rapid identification of lost or stolen 
weapons.) 
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Issue of Firearms 

The issuance of- all firearms will becontroUed 
by receipt which shows the type of firearm, cali- 
ber," name of manufacturer, serial num^r, printed - 
name and signature of the person to whom the 
weapon was issued, and the date of issue. Fig, 
3-10 shows a sample custody and control sheet 
which may be used for the issuance of a firearm 
and ammanition, 



; FLARES 

As a Master at Arms you may use pyrotechnics 
foij illumination, marking, and signaling in cases 
of road accidents or other erpergencies ashore. 
Most road flares (also called fuzees) have a 
^ burning time of either 15 or 30 minutes. 

In most cases the base of the flare will hav6 a 
sharp pointed spike which can be forced into the 
roadside surface. Flares burn with a brilliant 
light visible at night up to -3 miles. 

Flares consist of a paper tube, which contains 
the pyrotechnic .substance, with a spike at one 
end, and at ^e other'end a cover with an exterior 
coating of abrasive similar to that on the scratch- 
ing side of a safety match box. A tear strip pro- 
tects tlfe cover's exterior. The upper end of the 
paper tube, bene|Uh tbe ^over, is trapped by a 
fabric impregnated, with igniting compound similar 
to that on the head'^of a safety rriatch. 

Jo ignite the flare, tear off the protective 
strip, remove the cover, .^nd scrape the inverted 
cover across the top of the paper tube. When you 
do thi§, it's advisable to hold the light pointing 
away frOip ypu at an angle of about 45° to avoid 
contact with hot particles falling off the pyrotechnic 
candle. Hold the light at that angle while it burns. 



SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

No matter how dangerous the work, familiarity 
is apt to-lead to carelessness. 

Pyrotechnics contain material of an extremely 
dangerous nature. The following general precau- 
tions should be observed at all times. 

Pyrotechnics should be handled'Carefully. Rough 
handling may cause immediate functioning, or may 
damage the item so it will not function properly 
at the ' tirrt^ desired. Some types of pyrotechnic 
ammunition are more dangejous than othej: types 
of- service ammunition, and proper functioning is 
important. 

Functioning of pyrotechnics is affected by 
moisture, so they^^should be stowed ^ dry, well- 
veritilated places. Most pyrotechnics are packed 
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Name (Last, Fint, MiddlA Initial) 
GUNNER, ABLE^^^ 



AFSN/SSAN 

123-45-6789 



GRADE 

m 



ORGANIZATION J 

MA DET,KW£:ST,FU> 



NOMENCIATURE 

.38 Cal, Barrel 



MODEL 

•38 



SERIAL NO. 

0102030 



BUn NO, 

101 



DATE QUALIFIED 

1 a'jT ?: 



MANUFAaURER 

Smith <fx V/ecjcJ 



AMMUNITION (Round$) 



MAGAZINES 

ll/A 



AF Form 429. SEP it 



SiGNAnjRE OF AUIHENricATINOG 
V MALL ASMS HANI 



OFFICIAC 



SMALL ARMS HAND RECEIPT 



CERTIFICATE 

Thl» t» to c«rttfy that I. tht undtrtigntd, with rtgard to tht 
wtapon and ammunition dttcribtd on tht fact of thit form* 

1 Acknowltdg*-, rtcttpt and rttpontibtltty for thtt wtapon^ 
and ammunition whtntvtr thit form it in tht potMttlon of 
wtapont room ptrtonnti 

2 Will utt thit wtapon and ammunition only in tht ptrfarm* 
onct of attigntd dutitt in accordant^ with tht provitiont of 
AFR 125-22 5210.56 

3 Will rtturn thit wtopon and ammunition to tht appropriott 
wtapont room^upon complttion of attigntd dutitt 

4. Will rtport tht lott or thtft of thii ^orm to tht luptrviior 
of tht wtapont room immtdiattly upon ditcovtry. 



DATE ISSUED 

1 JTJ " 



SIC NAT] 



^ATU«EpF,iNDiY»UAL 



■ Figure 3-J.O. — Patrolman Equipment Issue. 

♦ 

in moisture-proof containers; the seal of such 
containers should not be broken until just,before 
the item is to be used. Pyrotechnics exposed to 
moisture should be segregated until an examination^ 
has proved the/'^re safe and serviceable. 

Whenever possiMe, pyrotechnics should be 
stowed in the boxes or watertight containers in 
which they ^are supplied, and should'be separated 
according to type, color^ and lot number. 

Pyrotechnics should not be stowed where the 
direct rays of the sun can strike them, and they 
should be protected from excessive and variable 
.temperatures. « * . # 

Select carefully the place at which the flares 
will be burned, because burning particles dropping 
from the flares^ can start fires and ignite clothing. 

Always hold the flare at an angle of ^S"* arid 
point it to leeward yhile it's burning. ^ 
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CHAPTER 4 

PATROLS AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 




. In addition to foot patrols, many MA organi- 
* zations operate motor' patrols, .sometimes called 
cruiser patrols. The motor patr'Bl is ideal for 
supervising the foot pati^ol and lending speedy 
assistance when trouble^ occurs. Hie patrol views 
as many of the foot patrolmen on their rounds 
ae possible, and carefully nptes the manner in 
which they carry out their duties. , 

The motor patrol is effective also for covering 
outlying areas beyond the beats of the foot patrol. 
Moreover, it provides extra coverage in districts 
that are popular with liberty parties. Also the 
motor patxol is handy for transporting reinforce- 
ments rapidly and for removing prisoners. Or- 
dinary practice is to keep several vehicles patrol- 
ling, while others are held at headquarters for 
emergency use. 

The crew of a motor patrol usually consists 
of two men. .Except in extreme emergencies, you 
should never leave a vehicle unattended. In any 
event, do not leave the keys in the ignition switch. 

Operators of patrol vehicles are responsible 
for careful operation of the vehicles and for their 
general cleanliness, both inside and out. 

When you are assigned as driver of a patrol 
vehicle, you have certain responsibilities for the 
upkeep of the vehicle other than its safe operation. 
Always inspect your vehicle before A^ou start a 
"patrol. Be sure you have a full tank o| gasoline, 
sufficient oil, adequate water arid antif^eze, proper 
air pressure in the tires, and a fully charged 
battery. Test the windshield wipers, lights, horn, 
front and, back turn signals,' andthe,siren,tomake 
sure that all are in good operating condition. If 
you should be required to haul materials, check 
to see that they are properly Ipaded and secured so 
that, in the event of a sudden stop or sharp turn, 
the- load wilL not shift, causing the vehidle to 
overturn. 

Always park your vehicle properly. If a special 
parking space is assigned, park in that spot. While 
on patrol, never stop and park (even momentarily) 
in a road or area where traffic may be obstmcted 



for the purpose of picking up prisoners or any 
ottier reason. . ' 

Report promptly all mechanical and electrical 
de,fec^, so that adjustments and re|)airs may be 
iliade iJfefore a major breakdown occurs. 

It is^ mandatory that you keep in constant radio 
'contact with patrol headquarters. Never use the 
red light and siren on your vehicle unless ordered 
to do so by proper authority. You are not authorized 
to disregard local laws regarding speed and traffic 
control unless an emergency exists ^d you are 
ordered to do so. J *i , . 



SAFE DRIVING PRECAUTIONS 

Before operating a patrol vehicle, you must 
have a valid Navy' driver's license Und receive 
authority from the patrol officer. An fexception 
may be made in an emergency, if you have a valid 
civilian driver's license but no Navy permit, 
but only after permission is' given by the patrol 
officer to drive a vehicle. A record pf all sifch 
exceptions is maintained, and you will be in- 
structed to study and appl^for a Navy driver's 
permit. | 

If you already have a Navy permit, and are 
assigned to a vehicle us driver, familiarize your- 
self with the local traffic code and become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the area to which you are 
assigned. 

When you ai^e assigned duty as a driver, ob- 
serve the following safe driving precautions: 

1. When you are approaching a corner and 
another car is crossing your path at a rapid rate, 
let it cross Kjiead o£ you, even if you have the 
right-of-way. 

2. Make all required signals promptly, prop- 
erly, arid distinctly. 

3. When the driver ^ead of you makes an 
indistinct signal, slow -down, or stop, until you 
determine what he'proposes to do. . ' ^ 
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4. Pass parked cars carefully, especially in 
school zones. Even when the street is clear, dvh^e 
at a moderate, safe speed. , f 

5. Stop when school buses are loading or un- 
loading. 

6., Never drive when you are under the in- 
fluence of alchololic beverages. 
. *7. If you meet a car that is weaving or hugging 
the centerline of the highway, slow down and move 
to your right. Don't try to force the driver of the 
other car back to his lane byhuggingthe centerline 
yourself. > ^ 

8. Never pass a^car near th€ top of a hill, 
on a curve, or at any point where your view of 
the highway is obstructed. 

9. Allow ample space l^tween your vehicle 
and the car ahead, l^ecause this' space may give 
you time to stop without colliding. 

10. At night dim your lights for approaching 
vehicles, and reduce your speed, so that you 
always have a clear view of the highway^ ahead. 

11. Reduce your speed in conditions -^hat limit 
visibility^^hus allowing adequate time iplt sudden 
stops. ' 

12. Never exceed legal speed limits. The little 
time gained by fast driving is not worth the 
price paid for decreased safety^ and wear and 
tear on the' vehicle. 

13. * W\en starting to move on a slippery pave- 
ment, accelerate gently. 

14. Keep your mind on your business, and keep 
your car under control at all times. 

Besides the safe driving precautions you should 
follow, always, remember when and for what a 
vehicle should be used. 

TRAFFIC CONTROL 

The .patrol is responsible at times for con- 
trolling motor traffic; and members of patrol 
units should be familiar with standard manual 
control signals.^ They also should know where 
»to take a station at an intersection to direct 
traffic properly and. to maintain their personal 
safety. 

The Navy uses the same system of manual 
signals for traffic control as the Army and the 
Air Force. Familiarize yourself with this system. 
It will, enable you to present your signals in a 
clear manner with no misunderstandings. Improper 
or sloppily given signals cause hesitation and 
confusion, and may result in acciflents. They make 
your work more difficult and less effective. Prompt 
and proper conjpliance with your signals depends 
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largely on the manner in which you make them. 
Signals must always be made in exactly the same 
way, and according to the system described in 
this chapter. 

Signals are made by arm movements. A lighted 
baton is used at night at unlighted intersections. 
Sometimes a whistle is used to attract attention, 
prevent violations, and to warn drivers of a 
change in the direction of the flo\JC 6f traffic. 
Give verbal directions only when talking directly 
to a driver or passenger who requests infor- 
mation. Never shout directions; they can be given 
much more clejarly by proper arm signals. 

If you are assigned to work with a partner at ' 
a busy intersection, one of you must give the basic 
signals regulating traffic flow; the other assists 
him by making appropriate signals to the traffic 
streams assigned him. Each man of a t\yo-man 
traffic control- team makes only those signals 
necessary for executing his own job. , \ 

TAKING Pi0SITIQN FOR 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 

The position you take at- an intersection to 
control traffic is important in keeping the flow . 
running smoothly. No single rule can be laid down 
to cover every situation. Your position depends on 
physical characteristics of the intersection,ambunt 
of ti^affic, Speed at which it is moving, degree of 
regulation needed, and other variable influences. 
Keep in mind the following position factors: 

1. Operators of moving vehicles should be able 
to see you clearly. 

2. You should be able toseeapproachingtraffic. 

3. Your position should give you as much safety 
,as possible. J 

4. Your position should not interfere .with 
traffic flow. 

° 5. You should be located in such a position that 
you are able to exercise necessary control. ^ 

If it is not possible to find a position that fully 
answers. all the fpregoing requirements, pick a 
spot that meets them to the fullest extent possible.* 
The three most important considerations are: 
(1) the ease with which vehicle operators can ^ 
see you; (2) your ability to observe traffic; an^ / 
(3) your personal safety. Often, the center of/an ' 
intersection is the best position, but it cannot 
be considered good under all •conditions, as, for 
example, when traffic is moving at high speed,* 
when the intersection is complex, or when a 
"blackout'* prevails. 

If you are stationed at an intersection with one 
or more partners, each should take a position 

■ , 
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where he best can perform his specific job, 
, with the man regulating the basic flow in the 
most conspicuous position. Men responsible for 
controlling certain lines of traffic, especially 
at large intersections, should be posted exactly 
on the line where traffic is to be halted, turned,, 
or otherwise directed. The reason for such an 
arrangement is that drivers normally tend to pull 
up to a traffic policeman before stopping or other- 
wise complying with his signal. 

When regulating fast traffic, espe(!?^ally at 
night, be careful to avoid standing directly in the 
path of approaching traffic. This admonition is 
always applicable unless you are certain of drivers' 
intentions and of their ability bring their 
vehicles to a stop. 

SIGNALING PROCEDURE 

When directing traffic by manual signals, stand 
facing one line of stopped traffic, and sideways to 
the flow of moving traffic. (See fig. 4-1,) 

If you are using a whistle, give* a blast to 
indicate that you are going to change the direction 
of the traffic, and then signal the moving traffic 
to stop. Give- another blast before starting the 
waiting traffic. Always make the "Stop'' signal 
to the moving traffic before making the "Go''- 
signal to waiting traffic. If a driver fails to 
comply with your directions, give a few. short, 
sliarp blasts on the whistle, and" follow them by 
the necessary arm signals, and with verbal ,in- ' 
St ructions, if required. 

Do' not Start waiting traffic dntil the inter- 
section is clear and you are sure that any cars you 
signaled to stop are able to comply before coming 
into the intersection oribefore passing the stop 
line. You must judge spee(|van^ distance' carefully 
in order to avoid signaling moving vehicles to stop 
when they are unable to 'do so properly, or when 
stopping , might cause rear-end collision^. The 
prescribed signal for stopping two lanes is shown 
in figure 4^2. After giving the "Stop" signal, 
keep your arms in the "Stop'» signal position, 
and turo, at right angles so that you stand side- 
ways/to th^ traffic to be started, as in figure 4-3, 
Then give the "Go" signal/ Always hoi^i each 
signal until ,you are sure that all dri^^^nder- 
stand it and are complying. , ' 

, When vehicles are approaching. an intersection 
where crosstraffic has the right-of-way, signal 
them to stop. You 'do not need to repeat the "Go", 
/signal continuously . while a steady .stream oif 
y vehicles is passing.. If a break occurs between ve- 
hitJles in the trarffic flow, however, signal approach- 
ing vehicles to proceed. Vehicle operators then can 
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Figure 4-1. — With traffic moving normally, stand 
sideways to traffic flow. 
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Figure 4*2. — Signal for stopping flow of traffic. 
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99.35 

Figure 4-3. — Position preparatory ta starting 
streams C and D. 

be certain what they should do. Constant "Go" 
signaling is unnecessary and tiring. Furthermore, 
'it may be mistaken for a signal to increase speed. 
Tt should be given only as indicated herein, or when 
obviously necessary to keep traffic moving properly 
througli the intersection. Always -look toward the 
traffic to which a signal is directed* • 
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Figure 4-4,^~ Signaling streams X and B to stop/ 



Daylight Signals 

STOP— To execute the "Stop" signal (figure 
4-4), arms are extended, hands upraised, and palms 
turned vtqvil^rd the approaching traffic. To ^top 
approadhiiS vehicles Vhile crosstraffic has the 
right-of^i^ay, and , no other vehicles are stopped, 
the ^^Ih-^ is varied somewhat. Then you won't 
be st^iffejwith your sides toward the approaching 
vehicles, '.ifs you would be when first stopping a 
stream coming through the intersection. For tnis 
latter situation, stop vehicles* approaching from 
your front by extending your arm in front- of you, 
with hand upraised, and palm toward the approaching 
vehicle. Vehicles, approaching from your rear are 
stopped by extending ^our right arm horizontally 
, to ^our side, with palm to your rear. In som^ 
instances, it may be desirable to turn and face, 
such approaching traffic, giving the signal de- 
scribed for stopping vehicles approachijig from 
your front. This is ^ advisable when traffic is 
approaching at high speed, or under conditions of 
poo'r^isibility. • ^ 

GO — When traffic is to move in one diredtijpn ^ 
only,; £uid is to pass back of you (as, for example,^ " 
stream C in fig, 4-3) check stream D with your * - 
right ^and, and signal stream C to proceed by 
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swinging your left hand toward your head; bring*- 
ing the hand to a final position directly back of* 
your ear, (fig. 4-5) while holding your upper 
arm horizoiital. *- 

If you want the traffic topasainfront of you, as 
stream D in figure 4-3, check stream C with one 
upraised palm, and signal stream D to move in 
front of ^ou by swinging the other hand and fore- 
arm toward you, bringing the hand toafinal positipn 
just in front of the nearest shoulder, as in figure 
4-6. In both ^^-JJifi ^e sign als note that the upper 
portion of the beckoning^m is extended hori 
zontally and directly sideways 

If you want traffic to proceed at tftev^ame time 
in both directions, as in streams C and D^Jnvf^re 
4-3, the two "Go" signal^. just describea^"a3;:e 
given* simultaneously. "Go** signals should ndt be 
repeated unless^' necessary. To spe€td up slow- 
moving \^^c7me "Go" sigit&l is repeated rapidly 
severalties with either one both arms, de- 



pending ;^PRfeether the signal 
or both moving streams. You 
however, to limit repetition of 
so that traffic will not exceed 
sequence of movements for regu 
traffic flow at an intersection is sh 
in figures 4-5 and 4-6. Figure 4-7 




'for one 
careful, 
signal, 
•6. The 
:wo-way 
in detail 
strates a 



stop signal given to only one^ traffic stream. 
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Figure 4-5. — Sigffeling stream C to go. 



Figure 4-7. — Signaling oni 
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' one stream to stop. 




Figure 4-6, 
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-Signaling stream D to go. 



TURNS (fig, 4-8(A).(B),and(C)-Apermissrble 
I turn is indicated by swinging your arm as for the 
"Go" signal, except that on completing the swing, 
the arm is extended with the h^nd pointing in the 
direction of the turn, Before signaling a left 
turn, bfe sure to stop traffic coming from th^ 
opposite direction. To signal a. left turn, use one 
arm for the turn sigrial, and the,other to stop any, 
through traffic ^from the opposite direction. If 
a driver indicatesihat he wsftits or intends to^make 
a prohibited turn/|4hake yuar head to signify ''No/' 
then inculcate by anji signal whether he is to pro- 
ceed straight through or stop until you signal him 
to make the turn. The whisiie may be useful^to 
attract the driver's attention. 

Night Signals 

Night signals (except under blackout condi- 
tions) are made by lighted batons, consisting of 
flashlights with amber-colored extensipns. If these 
are unavailable, ordinary flashlig|[ts-^ay,be sub- 
stituted. Such lights are not s^yitc^led on unless 
actually in use fox, signaling, ^ ''^ 

STOP — Hold the* baton in an upright 'position' 
and wigwag Jt several times, ' swinging it about 
45'' to each, side from the vertical position. If 
traffic is. moving through the intersection in both 
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Figure 4-8{A). — :^irst. movement in signaling 
s^^eam on left to make a turn.* 




193.12.1 

Figure 4-8(B) . — Second movemSntin signaling 
stream on left to make a right turn. 
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Figure 4-8(C). — Second movement in signaling 

- stream on left to make a left turn, 
directions, make the signal for each stream. To 
signal "Stop" to approaching traffic whert no 
other cars are already stopped, make the sstoe 
signal as when stopping a stream moving through 
the intersection. 

GO— 'Swing your hand with the baton as in 
making the daytime »»Go'' signal, but exaggerate 
it. somewhat because of the poor visibility. Repeat 
the signal if it seems desirable to do so. 

URNS — Signal pe/missible turns by 'swinging 
the/ baton sis in making the da^ll^ signals. Like 
th^^Go" signal, it may be necessary to exagr. 
gerate somewhat, pr to repeat the signal.^ Give 
a distinct signal to each approaching traffic stream. 
F^or example, after niaking a ''Stop*' sign al to 
scmthbound Ibi^affic, If it is very dark you will have 
ta follow with ^the same * signal (c^ the -northbound 
stream. This method is particulaijly necessary when 
it is so dark that little more than the lights baton 
or your signaling flashlight is visible. When there 
is good artificial lighting, the baton signal may be 
supplemented Joy proper arih' signals >^th the free 
arm. To ensureuniformity in night traffic direction, 
it is desirable that the^^aton or flashlight be used 
for all intersection control, regardless of visi- 
bility, c^, • V 
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Blackout Signals ' ^ ^ 

The lighted baton also is used under blackout 
conditions. For this purpose the li^des of the 
plastic tube are taped over so that no light shows 
through, and the end of the ti^be is covered with 
paper or ^loth to dim the amount of Jight showing. 
All signals are given with the light from the end 
of the 'tubef The brightness of the baton fight 
may be reduced by connecting the batteries in 
parallel instea'd of in series. This method also 
serves to jjrctfong battery life. When -batons are 
unavailable*- or^dinary flashligTits may be used if 
appropriately colored dii^s are'placed inside the 
/ lens. 

Point the light directly toward the stream to 
be directed, making a separate signal for each 
' stream of traffic. Do not raise the light above the 
hprizontal (so ttiat it shines, upward)* nor point 
it toward other traffic than the stream for which 
the signal is* intended. Always face the flow of • 
traffic you are signaling, / 
\ . i>TOP--Move the -ligl;i{ horizontally back and 
fcTth across the path of Approaching traffic; repeat 
this motion several 'tim^ds. The same signal also is 
used for tr^fic to be stopped when no other vehicles 
are stopped at the inte^^section. ' " 

^ GO— Move the lijght vertically in line* with the 
cours^ pf jthe approach'tng traffic. This signal should 
be repeated several.* tinies. Under certain condfr 
tions, ft may be necessary to repeat the signal 
to eac^i vehicle as Jt 'approaches you. 

* s ' » ' ' ' ^ V ' ' 

TUJlW— Rotate*^ the* light in a vertical plane; 
making *a circle abbuV.ia to 18 inches in diameter*. 
The direction of jptjat\on indicates the direction 
of theltur^. ThuC^, il/.you , desire the vehicle to ' 
turn tp'^ts jight, make a Ipounter clockwise (to you) 
circle V^ith'.your batoiJ.v.Qonversely, if the vehicle 
is to niake'a left tuf n, ydu make a clockwise (to * 
you) cir^jl^e with the bajdn: \ 

Autdhiatitb Traffic Signarls.\*.\ ' ^ 

\V * ' \ A ' 

If you a Wassi gned intersec tion where _ 

••Stop and \qoV lights (qi^spme other type of 
"automatic tr^id control) ^V^*\instalied, you nor- 
mally shouldv^^et the devlcfe\proyide the ba^ic 
direction of ti-aftic movenient*. Your jol is fto 
enforce compliahbeVith the signqJ^fand to straighteti 
out special situations that ih^^Vgnal system 
cannot handle. In \other words,* you supplement 
the signals. / ^ A 

Aatoniatic traffiQ^,systems usuallyVave controls 
that alW a variatlph in the length of t^e between 
change^W lights^ ^or example, it maybe possible 
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to adjust the lights ii) such a manner that norths/ 
bound and southbound traffic moves for 2 minutesf^ 
then ep^tbound and westbound traffic moves for 1 
minute. Local orders should specify whether you 
have authority to adjddf^the time intervals to meet 
varying conditions. In any event, do not tamper 
with the control device unless you understand it. 

Automatic traffic control sometimes is unsatis- 
factory and manual control will expedite the flow. 
At such times, be sure that the automatic signal ^ 
is turned off before you assume personal control 
at the intersection. 

Remember that you are at the intersection for 
one purpose — to see that traffic moves safely and ^ 
with a minimum of delay. Avoid over-regulatirtg'"'''^ 
traffic, because unnecessary signals delay its 
movement. 

Giving Directions and Information * 

When directing traffic, an important part of 
your job is furnishing road directions and other 
information to drivers. Try to have ready as many 
answers as possible, and practice giving infor- 
mation quickly and clearly. 

If you don't, 'know the answer to a question, 
don't just guess; say you don't know. Obtain the 
recjuired information if you can. Before giving 
an answer, be sure yoyjinderstand exactly what' 
ihformatioil is desired. Make sure that the driver 
is asking for the right information. A driver may 
want to know h.ow to get on a certain road, which* 
he .thinks .wilPtake him to his destihation, but 
•which actually is not the correct route^ Warn' 
drivers of locations where they may become 
G6nfused 6f lost. ' 
^ ^ \* 

REINi^ORCING TmFFIC REGULATIONS 

* > The majiner in wh{,ch you enforce the law. can 
i greatly influence the reaction of drivers to traffic 
regulatioijs and to police enforcement. Some drivers 
do ^o\x consider a trafflfe violation wrong unless it 
' is observed by a policeman. By observation ^nd 

_MthL^e_ja^£^ojLspe(CiaL-equipment,~detern;iine^^the - 

action of the road user and make a comparisoi;^ of 
this action with requirements stated in the law: If 
this comparison reveals a conflict, then a traffic 
violation taken place. 

'Mastei^»a"t Arms should take uniform action for 
the same violation under like conditions. However, 
several factors exist for which precis.e measure- 
ments 'have not been developed. Only by training 
and experience can these factors be prevented 
from adversely affecting traffic enforcement. These 
factors include the^ ability to— 
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(1) Detect and identify unusijal br illegal be- 
havior, ►or those conditions which produce or 
accompany such behavior, e.g., drunken driving 
or driving too fast for conditions, 

(2) Evaluate the legality or illegality of such 
behavior or conditions, interpreting on-the-spot 
all applicable law, in light of the circumstances, 

(3) Apprehend a violator under adverse con- 
ditions, 

(4) Apply tolerances and determine the nature 
of evidence which can be developed to support the 
formal citation of an offense, 

g In enforcing traffic laws, it is necessary for the 
J iMaster at Arms, once he has observed an offense, 
I to take immediate action. This action is taken 
consistent with the safety of both the public and 
. the MA, Failure to take such .immediate action 
leads to other violations, accidents, and beliefs 
by drivers that enforcement is lax q;^ ineffective. 

SELECTIVE ENFORCEMENT ' ;^ 

T^^presence or implied presence of the 
• vehicle patrol, coupled with the drivers' belief 
that apprehension will follow any traffic viola- 
tion, will tend to deter violations. Distribution, 
of MA personnel and equipment is planned so that 
the enforcement effort is applied where and when 
it is needed. This application of enforcement is 
called selective enforcement. It may takSHhe form 
of assignment of. a Master at Arms to a certain 
loca^on at a given time to prevent specific traffic 
offenses. The selection and announcement picertain 
driver violations which have contributed to recent 
kcGidents or increased congestion tend to enhance 
gener^il preventive enforcement. 

The normal basis for selective enforcement 
program is the reports that o/iginate with the 
veliicle patrol. The^whole program is dependent 
on how well the Master at Arms perform their 
duties and how accurately ttiey report what they 
observe, 

EKF0R"CEMENT~P0L1CIES^ . 

Well-defined policies must be established with 
respect to the enforcement prograni. These'policies - 
can best be described as tolerances which taike 
into account- Jiuman and mechanical fallibil|ity 
and other considerations; they may provide adequkte 
guidance in most cases,^\but in other instances 
you must decide on the spot what action you will 
take based on the specific situation. Do not, how- 
ever, apply your own tolerances simply because 
you consider the traffic regulations overly lax or 



restrictive. Tolerances are not publicized; to do 
so defeats their purpose and tends to make the 
tolerated deviation a standard. It is difficult, in some 
cases, to determine when a violation has occurred, 
and often, where such determination is possible, it 
is neither practicable nor reasonable to enforc^ 
the "letter of the law," ^ ^ 
It is theoretically possible to measure^^&p^ed to 
a fraction of a mile per hour. Technically, a ' 
speSding offense has occuri;ed when any vehicle 
exceeds the posted speed limit at any time. But, 
human and mechanical errors make it difficult 
to be sure ofsjthe exact speed of a vehiclerin 
most cases, a suspect has to be paced for a 
sufficient distance, and the MA must follow him- 
closely enoT^gh^to be sure of a violationr It is/ a 
common practice of vehicle patrol uhits^to instruct 
patrolmen to'^ refrain from issuing citations tor 
speeds which/ exceed posted li^iits by only a few 
(up to 5) mills' per hour. This; "leeway" does not 
weaken enforcement, it stren^ens enforcement. 
When MAS appear in court over a contested speeding 
violation,- for example, driving^45 mph in a 35 mph 
zone, the speedometer reading* on the patrol vehicle 
reads. 50' mph. The 5 mph tolerance take^is into 
consideration the factor of possible humao or 
mechanical error on the part oi.the patrol and tends 
to lend support to the allegations made against the 
violator in court. However, if the Master at Arms 
adds other leeways, the enforcement program is 
weakened. It is not considered speeding foi^enforce- 
ment purposes if only a short burst of spepd is 
used to get around a slow-moving yehicle. *This 
decreases the time required to pass and reduces 
the likelihood of an accident. In accordance with 
this policy, however, such speed should not be 
'excessive or used in a reckless m^inner, and must 
be reduced once safely past the overtaken ^^eh^cle, 



Citations ' \ ♦ ' 

V - . 

The armed forces traffic ticket, DD Form 
1408 (fig, 4-9), is used by all- services to report 
traffic violations^ Normally, a book of thesfe forms, 
consecutively nurabefea, isis^ued to"^eMA"and 
must be accounted for^ 



SPEED MEASUREMENT DEVIQES . 

While speeding is not the cause of all acci- 
dents, in nearly all cases, the higher *the speed 
of the involved vehicles, the more severe the 
accident. When speed measuring devices are used 
in traffic study and traffic control" operation^^' 
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Figure 4-9. — Armed forces traffic ticket. 

adequate advance notice must be given to appli- 
cable personnel, Speed measuring devices are not 
„.ihtended for use in Increasing the number of 
traffic violations or for use arbitrarily; rathfer, 
they are inttended for use in enhancing self-iiiiposed 
coptrol over speed and in conduct bf studies to 



better determine ^^asonabl^ speeds for particular 
areas, Wnen emplo>-ed in this manner, they should 
be placed in areasofknoNvnhighaccident experience 
or areas where other restrictive enforcement 
practices^re required, e.g., hospital and school 
zones. Further, such devices should ©e operated 
only by fully-trained personnel who ensure that 
the devices are properly calibrated. 

This section discusses frequently used speed 
measuring devices. 

SPEEDOMETER OR "PACE ''METHOD 

A vehicle ma> be paced by following th^ speeding 
suspect ;n a patrol vehicle at a *:i?nstant interval, 
for a reasonable dist^ce (approximately three to 
five tenths of a mile). You match the spee(5 of your 
vehicle to that of the suspect vehicle, and pote the 
speed indicated on your speedometer wien the 
distance between the vehicles appears to ibemain 
the same. After maintaining thisconsistentdt^ance 
for the three tenths of a mile, again noie'yQur 
fspeed recorded on your speedometer to cQnfi^pe 
' fij'st reading. . y 

This method is subject to mechanical aiid human 
error. • ' / 

Speedometers are normally accurate. Mechan- 
ical error is reduced when spe^ometers are 
periodically calibrated. A record o{ calibratiofas 
should be kept with the vehicle log book -to confirm 
the vehicle's speedometer calibration accuracy.* 

Human errors are corrected by trainizig. ^tie 
MA must read the speedom||grjccurately, and no 
^jtfampt^should be^^msQf^ do so ^temfe adequate * 
light or from an aogle which distorts the-cjprripct 
r^jading. A »'true reading*' is possible only wHen 
the viewer's line of sight is perpendicular ito l^e 
speedometer face. , [ * 

RADAR , ^ " ' I 

Radar offep/^an accurate, efficient' m^s for 
determining the vehicle speeds at given positions. 
In addition to visual reading obtained ifcpy the 
operator, radar devices may b€^ equipped to ^ake j 
graphic recordings of the speeds of passfr^ ve- 
hicles. Instructions for operating specific types of 
radar equipmentareprovjdedby the manufacturers, 
and when properly operated- and calibratfe^^ any 
tolerance, may be reduced toward Z|ero ^niles per,, 
hour. T$e principle of operation is simpjl^. The. 
radar tiiper is actually a low poweJr radio trans- 
mitter and receiver. The trahsmliter sQn^s 
continuous radio waves at a knovm Irequetfc^. The 
waves travel at the speed of light, and on 'meeting 
the metal surface of the car befng tim^d, are 
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, reflected back to the reeemng antenna. A moving 
car changes the length of the ^^a\e and, l|^refore, 
changes the frequencv^ The change ir. frequence 
IS proportional to the speed of Qie car and this 
change is about 31,4 times the st>eed of the car. 
Thus, 10 miles an hour gives a frequency char^ 
of 314 cNCies per second. These cnanges -^n fre- 

' quencv are converted b} the radar ;ime^ into 
miles per nour and shov»n oh a direct reading meter 
scale. 

Since the radar iS a faarh complicated^ and 
technical device, the operator must be well-trained 
and properh versed m its functions and limitations. 
The operator must be trained in the !ollo^^^ng 
areas: 

(D Good S:te selection. 

(2) Proper positioning and handling o: the 
antenna. 

(3) Judging effective operating' ranges at dif- 
ferent locations and recognizing various forms of 
radar interference. ^ 

(4) Identifying speeding vehicles. 

(5) Satisfying legal requirements. 

The device' must be calibrated every 6 months 
b\' a licensed technician and a record of the cali- 
bration maintained. Periodic inspections of equip- 
ment must be made to keep the radar in operating 
order. 

Patrol vehicles assigned to speed surveillance 
duties using radar nriust be modified to provide 
an individual, filtered, and fused power connection. 
• , Also, in some cases this connection must be 
shielded to prevent interference from the ignition^ 
Depending on the amount of racjar operation expected 
in the patrol vehicle, a permanefnt or temparary 
detachable electrical connector can be joined into 
the vehicle's electrical s>stem. Finally, the system 
should be mounted m an e>e- level position whereby 
the operator can observe meter readings with 
Hfiinimum difficulty. 
, The radar cabinet, containing the calibration and 
^ i^adjusting contrbls, must be mounted securely in 
a-«table, well-^ventilated position. . 

The radar antenna is mounted on a adjustable fix- 
^ture Within the patrol vehicle. Since the antenna 
housing contains a very expensive high-frequency, 
transmitter tube, it must be handled with caTe. 

Radar Operating Procedures 

The radar is to be i used in areas ofknowr^^ 
speed violations. Generally, the radar operating' 
\ unit should attempt to work on single-lane roads, 
or multi-bine streets ^^hich. have light traffic. 
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^Vnen this condition is met, more accurate readings 
are Insured. The radar unit should not be positioned 
near changes !n speed limits or areas of high 
acceleration or deceleration. 

The radar unit c.an be used during all degrees 
of darkness and i^ not affected bv* weather.' 

\\ nen the radar unit is' positioned and readied 
for operation, the operator must log the time and 
location of transmitter operation (to meet FCC 
regulations). Then, test runs b>' patrol units with 
calibrated speedometers are made inalldirections 
in vthich traffic vtiU be monitored. These test runs 
are recorded, vtith the results, vehicles, location, 
and time noted. 

To insure accurate readings during radar oper- 
ation, the user must — 

1, Cnoose an operating location \^'faich is not ^ 
thered by outside intenerence. (Interference 
nsists o4 other radio signals, large metal objects, 

or fluorescent and neon lighting.) 

2, Position the antenna as near as possible to 
the line of travel of the monitored traffic to reduce 
errors in the readings from traffic not paralleled 
to the radar units. (This error usually- gives a 
slower reading than actual speed*) Tlie radar 
antenna is aim«d at a point in the center of the lane 
of traffic being checked* Usually this distance is 400 
feet from the antenna. 

3, Disregard readings if more than one vehicle 
is inthe radar zone, since it is difficult to determine 
wl>ich vejiicle is being monitored* - • 

\}ener ally, ^single vehiclea within r^nge of the 
radar present few problems. If several vehicles 
are in range, however, good judgment is required* 
The following are some factors to be considered: 

1. The radar speed mreter indicates the instan- 
taneous speed of the fastest vehicles in range, . 
provided it presents \ reasonably large relative 
area to act as a re'flector to the raday beam. " 

2. It is possible for a faster, overtaking vehicle ^ 
to be screened by a larger, slow-moving vehicle 
thorough the radar-beam ar^. In this case the speed 

of the slower vehicle is r^resented on the speed 
meter. . ^ 

3. The range of the radfir4epends largely on the ^ 
reflective area of the vejhicle being checked. ^^^^^ 
motordycle at 150 feet may be out of range, while 

' a large semitrailer or bus at 1600 feet would 
give a steady reading. lit this situation it is con- 
cluded that the reading obtained is from the semi- 
trailer or ^ bus, due td the fact that after the 
fn'otorcycle pass^tlii^ough the area l>eing checked, 
a steady reading continues on the speed meter, In- 
dicating that the target is still In the radar beam. • 
if- >r 
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4, Low-slung vehicles v,1th large glass area and 
SmaJi vehicles make aimingof the radar bearamore 
critical to obtain satisfacton readings. 

5, Dc^not operate the radio transmitter while 
observing speed readings since this action ma> 
cause an erroneous high radar reading. An\ mobile 
txansmiJtter operating within approximateh 50 feet 
may cause an erroneous reading on the high side. 

6, When the radar is in operation, kntennas 
Should never be left pointed at stationar> metallic 
objects \^ithin a distance of 4 feet from the end of 
the antennas. To do so ma> damage the mixer 
cr>-stal m the radar head, causing the radar to 
Suffer a loss of range or permanent damage. 

T, Before leavir«g an operating location, cali- 
bration of the radar should be checked with the 
tuning fork and the results logged. If at a single 
location for a long period of time, additional 
calibration checks may be made. All checks should 
be logged for future reference. 

During radar operation, usually two patrols are 
used: one vehicle is responsible for radar oper- 
ation, the second is the apprehending ^patrol. Each 
of these units have specified duties on which 
successful prosecution depends. 

The MAS in the* car operatmg the radar device 
are responsible for the correct procedures for 
setting up the radar unit. These procedures in- 
clude — 

Voltage tests, accurac> (tuning fork), and test 
runs by the apprehending car through ^e radar 
net, both before and after the arrest; 

Operating the equipment according to schooling 
and determining that it appeared to be functioning 
properly; 

Readir^.-th"e radar dial; 

Deseription of car (as comi^lete as possible, 
ipoKiding license, color, make, year, and model); 

Noting place and time of the violation and 
location of traffic/speed signs; and 

Relaying infor mation to MAs in the apprehending 
car. '(The MAs may not tesitfy what th^y told the 
MAs in the apprehending car, sin^e^that would 
be hearsay and inadmissible. They merel> testify 
as to wt\at they observed and that they gave this 
information to the MAs * in the pursuit car,) , 

Personnel ^in the apprehending patrol' obtain 
and testify to — 

Recfeipt of inform^;U< in co ncerning violator from 
the radar ckr^^hey may r^t testify to, what the 
radar operator told them, hit merely that they 
received information. Then, that upon the recei|jt 
of- this information,* they stopped the v;iolator,) 

Speedometer reading of pursuit car if the 
vlolatpr was ^ced. 
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Accurac> of pursuit pdtroPs speedometer (fac- 
tor} certified or calibrated) and results of *test 
runs throu^. radar net before and after violator's 
arrest. 

Description of the violator; car license number; 
color, ^nake, year, and model of car. 

Identification or accused as the dr:\er of tne 
vehicle. 

Conversation with the violator (the MAs may 
testi!% the> told the accus^ that the other MAs 
in Lhe radar car radioed Lhem that the vehicle — 
descnb^ as to license, color, ma^e, model, etc., 
^as operating at a certain speed in violation of 
Lhe law and to an\ further conversation), t". 

\ASCAR * * 

In addition to radar, VaSCAR is now being 
used b% man%* umtfe. This de\ice is a small elecr 
tronic computer which makes speed computation 
by dividing distance by-time* This_dei49e— ean 
measure speeding vehicles up to 1 mile from the 
unit, has an operating error of less than 1,75 
miles per hour, and can be operated effectively 
by one patrol. This latter characteristic is an 
advantage over the radar unit which usually must 
be operated b\' several patrols, 

MIRROR BOX 

« 

1 The mirror box i^ ai^-shaped box with open 
Hs, containing a^ mirror that reflects the image 
^ofVa vehicle ks\it -enters^ or leaves ^ measured 
course (fig. 4-10 ,aiid 4-11), Using one or two 
mirror boxes and a stopwatch, MAs clock. the 
vjshicle passirtg through the measured zone.^Two 
factors, time elapsed and distance traveled, are 
'Used to compute^ the speed at which the vehiClfe^ 
is traveling, 'The operator is provided with a 
tally sheet on which to record the speeds of 
passing vehicles. This sheet contains a table fhat 
translates time and distance factors into the 
speed of the vehicle in niiles per hour (fig, 4-12)* 
\Vh^n conducted by a man trained with-this device, 
the tolerance may..'^^ reduced toward zero miles 
per hour, T>^ steps listed below should be followed 
when usiftg a mirror box, 

1, Select th^ place. Select a straight stretch 
of level , roadway. Measure carefully an 88- or 
176-foot line of sight course St a place where the 
MA has an unobstructed vision of the road, but 
where fife and the mirror box equipment are not 
unduly obvious to passing drivers. The site on , 
which -the equiprpent is to ^be placed should be* 
approximately level with the" surface of the road. 
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2, Determine the number of boxes. One box is 
suitable for measuring speeds of vehicles on the 
approaches to intersections and, to a large extent, 
in any urban location (fi^. 4-13), Two boxes are 
recommended for juse with the 176-foot course 
because'it is easierfor theMAs tosee flash images 
in the two Goxes (fig. 4-14), Two boxes used with 
the 176-foot course produce more accurate re- 
sults, particularly when relatively high speeds are 
to t>e measured. Two boxes are also recomniended 
when the speed of vehicles moving in both direc- 
tions is to be mea^redk . 

3. Jnstall * the equipment, Each^ mirror box 
should*^ be .placed so -that One open end points along 
an imaginary line across ^'the roadway and the^ 
other .open end points along an imj%i nary, line 
along to the rdadway, ;Fo||daytime use, stakes 
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should be placed on the other side of the road 
directly opposite each mirror box. At night, 
lanterns or other suitable sources of light should 
be placed in the same position prescribed for the' 
stakes. 

4>v5tation - the observer. If one box is used, 
the observer should be at the end of the measured 
course away from the mirror box. He should be 
stationed so that he can see the flash images from 
the mirror box and also look directly along an 
imaginary line across the roadway. If tofo boxes 
are used, the observer should be stacroned be- 
tween the boxes so that he can observe the flash 
images from b<3th mirror boxes, 

5. Begin operation. 

One box: As a vehicle enters the measured 
course, a flash image in the mirror^box will be 
visibleato the observer. He should start the stop- 
watch at the exact moment he sees the flash image 
and allow the watch to run until the front bumper 
of the vehicle crosses the end "of therfneasured 
course. After he stops the - watc^h* 'the^server 
should note the time it took the vehicle to run the 
course. He should then make a mark on the field 
sheet opposite the column indicating the^:;^3g^; 
elapsed under the hear^^ng of the type of vehici^^j* 
that was clocked. 

Two boxes: The observer should look in the 
direction from which the vehicle is approaching 
and observe the flash image in the mirror box. He 
should start the watch at the moment he observes 
the flash image. He should theh turn and observe 
the mirror box at the other end of the measured'' 
course. When the flash image (made by the ve- 
hicle crossing the end of the course) appears 
in the mirror box, the observer should stop the 
watch, note the elapsed time, and record it on the 
field sheet. 

6. If two vehicles enter the course at about the 
same time, the Qbserver should clock the first 
vehicle only. ^ 

7. Use a mirror box. The mirror box may be 
used in the course of a survey to detennii|p pre- 
vailing speeds or for the purpose of apprehending 
violators. When the mirror box operator has com- 
pleted and recorded his calculations, he will, if ^ 
apprehension is contemplated^^^tify other Master 

at ' Arms who have been previously positioned to 
make the apprehension (fig. i- 14). 



MOVING TRAFFIC VIOLATORS 

S^e of the most common moving traffic 
violations are speeding, following, too closely. 
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failing to yield right-of-way, executing turns im- 
properly, disregarding stop signs or signals, and 
passing improperly. Master at Arms on patrol 
duty must be capable of handling these and other 
violations correctly. To do this, they must become 
profidient in executing the procedures for pursuing, 
stopping, and approaching sucH violators. 

PURSUING VIOLATORS / 

'The m*ost important Consideration of thep^ursuit 
is your safetj^ and that of the public. To begin the 
pursuit, the patrol tenters the flow of traffic 
swiftly, yet safely. Overtaking the violator's ve- 
hicle is done as quickly as possible but not in a 
reckless manner. The patrol notifies the naval 
police statipn by radio when pursuit begins and when 



the pursued vehicle is stopped. All pertinent in- 
formation such as make of vehicle, license mimber, 
number of occupants and their sex pjid location must 
be reported. In the event the patrol is injured, this 
information can assist others in apprehending the 
violators. , • . • 

STOPPING VIOLATORS 

Selection of the place where the violator is to 
be stopped is largely based on safety considera- 
tions; the ptace s'hould be suffiiiently large to 
allo^ vehicles' to park as described below. Sig- 
naling the violaior to stop can ordinarily be 
accomplished by moderate use of lights and horn, 
although in some cases it may be necessary to use 
the siren or even to pull alongside the violator 
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Figure 4-12. — Sample speed study field she^t. 
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, Figure 4-13.— Location of one mirror box and Master at Arms. 
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MaSTER-AT-ARMS 



and give oral directions. Care should be taken 
when u^TTi^the siren because some drivers become 
excited and confused'.- Some drivers react un- 
expectedly and without due caution which, in tu^?n, 
endangers other drivers includingthe police pa troL 
^\Tien the viplator has been ^ stopped, park your 
vehicle approximately ten to twelve feet (1 car 
length) to the rear, and off-set three feet to the 
left of the stopped violator's vehicle (fig. 4-15)« 
With the patrol vehicle in this position, you are 
protected to a degree from oncoming traffic when 
alongside the violator's vehicle, and if the violator 
attempts to ram the patrol car, evasive Action can 
be taken to avoid being struck. \\Tien leaving the 
vehicle, warning lights are left on to alert other 
drivers pf impending danger, \\\\en it becomes 
necessary to stop a violator *on a major highway 
or freeway, both vehicles are pulled off the road 
surface and onto the shoulder of the road as fkr 
as possible to avoid being struck by moving traffic. 



APPROACHING VIOLATORS 



UTien a vehicle is stopped for a traffic viola- 
tion, the Master at Arms who approaches the 
traffic violator exercises courtesy and tact. He is 
impersonal in his relationship with the violator 
and avoids being ha!rsh, surly, or sarcastic. He 
identifies himself, informs the traffic violator 
of the reason for his being stopped, asks for his 
driver*s license and identification card. Identi- 
fication of both the MA and the violator is impor- 
tant. When the individualproduces his identification 
card, the MA accepts only the credentials and 
refuses to take the billfold if it is offered to him. 
The reason is that the violator might later accuse 
the patrolman of taking money or other valuables 
from the billfold. The method of approaching the 
traffic violator depends on .the number of patrol- 
men (1 or 2) and numbei^of passengers in the 
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violator's vehicle, R^ommended Ajrocedures are 
as follows: ^ 

Front Seat Occupied Only 

The driver and rider approach the. violator's 
vehicle from the left and right respectively (fig. 
4-15), The A^ster at Arms on the passenger side 
stops at^the right rear of the violator's vehicle. 
From this position he can observe the occupants of 
the vehicle and can act as a protective* cover for 
the driver. The drtver proceeds to the front edge of 
^ the driver's (violator's) door and upon checking 
the rdar seat a.nd floor, keeps the violator in sight 
at all times, Wliile speaking to, the violator, the 
^ Master at Arms driver stands approximately.2.feet 
from the vehicle and in line with the front edge 
of the driver's (violator's) door, facing the violatori 
This position prevents him from being struck by 
the door if it is suddenly opened and enables him 
to observe the violator's movements and oncoming 
traffic, 

* Front 'and Back Seats Occupied 

The driver and rider approach the violator's 
vehicle from the left and right respectively as above. 
The MA driver proceeds to the front edge of the 
driver's (violator's) door, checking the front seat 
and floor. He then positions himself at a location^ 
approximately center of the violator's vehicle. 
From his positipn he can observe any actions of tl>e 
occupants of both, the front and rear seats. 

Vehicle, Approach by a Single.;Ra.trblman , 

'V'y'C-X^® metJiod of approach to the* violator's 
y^WfelGT/^ill cht^nj^e when patrolmen are patrolling 
alone** %W6^.^al one, upon stopping the violator, the 
r5-^^rolman' exits His vehicle, walking up to the 
•v^-^'^^i^^.^'^-^PP^^^^^^^S enough: to observe tije back 
'^' seat^^od^'j^oor* lie^then.piioceeds to the front edge 
; ■ •'o.f the 'vjdkt5v^^4 .\\'hen there are "occupants in 
r'^'the^Vear seat, tii^*'patroljpian stahdjs at a location 
' approx4]mately center^ ^ ofvfoe violator's vehicle; 
this 'wjlLxiMow an unobstln^pted view of both the 
front aHd>§^i^sSeats, - ^ ' ^ 

Violator's ETxi'^-^'T^m Vehicle 

* '* # ** V • • 

In situatiOF^g; vjrhere it is necessary to have the 
Violator dismoih^t,^ the Master at Arms opens the 
driver's (violatqV^s) door, if traffic conditions 
allow, moving ba(>k:^krds \yith the swing of the door. 
' 'The violator* is required' to move" around the front 
of his vehicle, with t%MA following, and is directed 



enfOpcCThent 



to stand on tht^curb or sidewalk at the right front 
of hi$ vehicle. If the traffic conditions warrant, 
and the vehicles are parked in a manner which 
would endar^r both the MA and the violator, both 
exit their vehicles from the right side, away from 
the line of traffic. Whether exiting from the .right 
or left, caution is always used , when approaching 
the violator to insure the safety of the Master at 
Arms. ^ 

^^the Master at Arms takes the appropriate _ 
action without wavering because of 
excuses or "reasons" for the violation, or by 
letti'hg the violator's personality or persuasion 
change his intended action. The action is completed 
when the violator is allowed to proceed, or in the 
case of a serious violation is apprehended and 
accompanied to the naval police station. 

Wlien the appropriate action is complete, the 
violator's documents are returned to him^one 
by one; an example is — 

"Sir, .here is your ID card, here is^ your 
license, and here is your registration.' This is 
an Armedl Forces Trafftc Ticket, would you please 
note the instruction on the reverse side. Thank 
you, sir. Good Mornitig," 

If the violator is^ permitted to proceed under 
his own recognizance,. the Master at Arms assures 
that the violator's vehicle returns safely into the 
flow of traffic,. Ideally, the violator's vehicle 
should be allowed fo enter the flow ^f traffic 
wifhout police control when a safe c^pprtunity 
occurs. When traffic is so heavy as to preclude 
this, ih^ Master at Arms stops traffic to allow 
the venule to proceed safely. 



DISPOSITION OF, ABANDONED, RE- 
COVERED OR IMBOUNDEDf VEHICLES 

Consideration must be given to disposition 
of motor vehicles involved in offenses and inci- 
dents. Motor vehicle' disposition decisions will 
be made by. the chief of^the*watch or. higher 
authority, within the following guidelines, 

GOVERNMENT VEHICLES AND^NTENTS 

.Protection .of Grovernment property, abandonedi 
recoV^jr^, or i"mpounded is as much an inherent 
responsibility of'ttie Master aft Arms as is the 
custody and protection of persons. Any tim^ tliat a 
Governn^ent vehicle op^erator is ,taken into custody, 
whether it be civi^ police or by a Master at 
Arms, the MA will immediately take action to 
secure and maiptain custody of the vehicle and 
contents until it can*be returned to the operator 
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or released fco the organization ot assignment. 
DA Form 19-31, Military Police Receipt for" 
Property will be^ completed, signed, and pro- 
cessed. The receipt will include a detailed de- 
scription of the vehicle, itsi contents, and- all 
damage thereto. In addition, the Incident/ Com- 
plaint report (DD Form 1569) will contain ah 
accounting of the vehicle. 

privAtlly-owned vehicles 
and contents 

Master at Arms normally will not accept 
custody of or responsibility for a privately -owned 
vehicle. In all cases involving an offense by a 
military operator, whether the offense is civil or 
military, the operator will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity- to .park ana lock the vehicle at the nearest 
legal public parking ^pace. In cases where the, 
operator is a victim of circumstances beyond his 
control (traffic 'accident, illness, etc.) Master at 
Arms will take action to ensure that the vehicle 
is impounded or otherwise properly disposed of by 
cfvil police; oi^ to '^nsure it is left locked and 
legally parked wh«.n impounding or other removal 
would not be appropriate. 



' V^;HICULAR ESCORTS 

Masters at Arms may be called upon to provide 
vehicular escorts. The degree of success or 
failure of these escorts is in direct proportion to 
the planning that precedes its execution. A com- 
prehensive Standard Operating Procedure (SOP) 
facilitates planning and provides guidance in various 
situations in the absence of Orders. It is impera- 
tive that SOPs .be developed as a point of departure 
with flexibility to include* nonstandard elements of. 
anticipated movements, ' 

" ^ Vehicular escort commitments submitted ^to 
headquarters will be routed immediately tb the 
Operations officer, who reviews all commitfnents 

•and coordinates with the chief of the watch to 
assign adequate personnel and equipment .for>,the 
escort. The chief of the watch briefs all escort 
perspnnel wath detailed information concerning 
date and time, escort route, escort size, pick- 
up point, destination, and identity of convoy com- 
mander. ^ • 

The chief of the watch' ensures that escort 
personn^ conduct adequate route reconnaissance 
(time permitting) to familiarize thenjselves with tlje 
primary as well as alternqite routes. He nionitors 
escort progress of all movements involving brit(6al 
or sensitive material and informs- opetratkona^^^ 

« pertinent occurrences during e^^cort. j ' 
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During the escort, patrolmen ensure convj 
discipline using the following guidelfties: 



(1) Highway lanes utilized are based on least 
frequent number of exits. 

(2) A steadyspeed is maintained to promote good 
convoy discipline regarding interval and 
convoy closing time. 

(3) The convoy does not stop for disabled ve- 
hicles; inform dispatcher of location who 
will arrange for Xvrecker service. 

The patrolman will inform |jeadquarters upon 
completion of escort. 

Placement of escort vehicles in convoy will be 
determined by officer in charge or petty officer in 
charge of escort; a Maimer at Arms vehicle, how- 
ever, always lead escortedunits.Escort speed will 
be regulated to posted limits based on weather, 
condition of road, andcoordination with the escort 
OIC/POIC. " ' * ^ 



PATROLS ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

Masters at Arms on foot patrol are assigned in 
pairs. Experienced or -senior men should be 
teamed with juniors for each foot patrol. Whefr 
a permanent patrol is augmented, men from the 
augmenting patrol should be teamed with naenfrdm 
the permanent patrol. Foot patrols are assigned 
to CO ve^:^ definite beats; beatjs in areas popular with 
liberty parties are shorter than those in less fre- 
quented areas. It is a good policy to prescribe , 
the route for each patrol to'^follo.wwhen proceeding 
to and returning from its assigned beat*-/ This 
route should pass through areas most frequented 
by liberty parties, assuring more complete cov- 
erage of an area* ' 

PATROL DUTIES ASHORE 

Following are some of the priniary duties of 
Masters at Arms when assigned patrol duty ashore. 

1. Render assistance to ijiembers of the Armed 
Forces. You should be able to supply information on 
curfew, out-of-boundB areas and ^establishments, 
. uniform regulations,^ lodging accommodations, 
transportation and recreational facilities and lo-^ 
cations of hospitals ^r other medical treatment 
centers. ^ 

i Maintain good order and discipline among 
^ military personnel and*aoprehend all unaufhorized 
^ absentees (ancr other offenders as necessary). 
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Strive to anticipate and prevent trouble. In sit- 
uations which will obviously result in disorder, 
take preventive measures before apprehension . 
becomes necessary. Quiet, friend^^^^rds of advice 
often are sufficient to present a situation from 
getting out of hand. Above allj^ control your I 
temper. If you let taunts or curse^^vercome your ^ 
self-control, you only aid development of the sit- ^ 
Ration you ^re trying to prevent. Should at become ^ 
necessary to apprehend an unruly person, do so as, 
quietly and expeditiously as possible. 

Do not permit yourself to become involved iri 
an argument. You can help restore order and maini 
tain discipline by denianding strict, compliancy 
with orders, rules, and regulations, bjut be tactfiil, 
in exercising your authority. You must also be 
tactful and patient with men who have had too much 
to drink. Some men in such a condition tend to 
become belligerent. If they persist in their atti- 
tude after you have talked to theni, you can cancel 
their liberty and send them back to their duty 
station, or you can apprehend them and talge them 
to patrol headquarters. ' • i « 

WTien you apprehend an unauthorized absentee, 
you have two courses of action (except in the case 
of deserters, who will always be taken to patrol 
headquarters). If the man presents a neat and 
orderly appearance, and can furnish reasonable 
evidence tjiat he is returning to his station, you 
should tjgrmit him to proceed. Reasonable evi- 
dence is his pdssession of a ticket to the proper 
destination, his presence in a bus or railroad 
depot awaiting transportation, or actually on the 
train or bus. Avoid detaining him to the extent 
he misses his transportation* If, on the other 
hand, you are reasonably certain he will not, 
or cannot, comply with orders to return to his 
Command, take*him to patrol headquarters where 
arrange|nents v^J^e made for his return.., 

3. Report conditions or practices that appear 
pr^jtf^ucial to the welfare of military personnel. 

Activities of the foot patrol should be coor- 
dinated with those of the local civil police offi- . 
cers on theix beats. WT;ieneyer possible, arrange- 
ments should be made with tke local police for 
de-livering members of the Armea'^rces(pharged 
with minor offenses) to the JVlaster abVrms instead 
of holding them for trial in civil courtst^^wever, " 
no member of the Armed Forces who has Been or 
is J)eing arrested \yy civil police can be appreher 
by a mSriber of the Master at Arms. Off base 
enforcement is mainly the\jesponsibility, of civil 
police. * I 

The Master St Arms^ has ^soncurrent juris- 
diction with the civil police overN^U members of 
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the Armed Forces. That, is, both the MA and th^ 
civil police have the pdyt'er to apprehei^ service 
personnel. WTiere the M^A and civil police simul- 
taneously see a serviceman wlj/D is in the/ act of 
committing or has just committed a felony, civil 
police take him into ci/stody. However, if/the MA 
already has apprehended a man accused of com- 
mitting a fcjony, the prisoner should/ not be^ 
surrendered to the civil police until kn order 
to do so is receivea from higher authority, or 
until proper legal steps are taken bjjf the civil 
police to obtain custody. 

Private Establishments 

J j^xcept in unusual circumstances,/ Masters at 
"^ffes are never pofeted inside private establish- 
ments in the United States. Frequent patrols may 
be made of such establishments, however, if they 
are frequented by nu^nerous service personnel. 

Be ajert for signs of uncleanliness or violations 
of sanitation and^fire laws by iqestaurants, taverns, 
or dance halls patronized fiy^feervice personnel. 
If any violations are founpi^filthuhead, for ex- 
ample) notify your duty ofycer and [also the owner 
of the'establishment. 

Always be on the lookoiS^t for f 
you find anything that could stari 
would'^^burn readily, notify the'owier or manager 
of the place of bupiness and ask him to remove 
the hazard. If he j refuses to comply with^your 
request, notifj^^headquarters. Check all exits to 
see that they are marked properly, ard unlocked, 
and that they open outward. Eicits, should 
sufficient in number to permit all people in the 
establishment to "Escape in'* the event of fire. 

Remember that, as a Marten at Arms, you 
are concerned not only with the health and welfare 
of service personnel, but also with the health 
and welfare of 'civilians within yoir area of duty. 
If you make a careful insj)ection|and turn in an 
unfavor.able report, you may make ja few enemies, 
but you may save many lives. 

You ^ must not become, too frifendly with the 
proprietor or employees of a restaurant or any 
similar place of business. Under no Circumstances 
shguld you, as meniber of ^e Master at Arms, 
request or accept an)^ special gifis or favors. 
Always pay the^rWularly established prices for 
your meals. • ^ \ > \ 

You have the aiithprity to ordeb all service' 



re hazards. J If 
a fire or that 



personnel to leave ap^ Nestablishmeht jyhen you 
lieve it is absolutely neceSsaryJ Ordinarily, 
ydtk should phone the ^duty officer lirst, but an . 
emergency Aay require that you act without delay 
on yourspwn\authority. For example. If it appeals 
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that a/free-for-all is ijnminent, and the situation 
is. so critical that there seems to be no other 
.solution,- your duty is to take immediate and po'si- 
tive action by ordering all service pIVsonneWto 
vacate the premises?* When such an incident ocCurs, 
you should rpake a Connplete report to the duty 
officer as soon as possible, stating' the action 
taken and the reasons therefore. 

During liberty hours, Establishments wi^ ques- 
tionable reputations should be cheqked frequently 
and at irregular, interva-ls. At closing time, it 
ma> be desirable to assist in securing taverns in 
order to .prevent or stop arguments by service 
personnel unwilling to leave. 

Complaints of overcharging, shortchanging, 
misrepresentation, or other illegal or shady prac- 
'tices should be investigated. If the complaints 
continue, notify the patrol officer. Jhe 'bbnti nuance 
of such practices can lead to the establishment 
being placed off limits. 

Off-Limits Areas ' 

. . . ' 

Outside the continental limits of the United 
States, you will find numerous ^places and ajjeas 
tKat have been placed offrlimit^. When you are 
assigned duties overseas, youVill be informed of 
these establishments and areas that are off-limits 
to service personnel. Included in this category 
are» all houses of prostitution, establishments that 
are off-limits to the armed services of the'country 
you are visiting, and sacred grounds*. In addition, 
while you' are performing your duties as a|Master 
^t Arms,, you should report promptly to the senior 
patrol officer U]ose public establishments, restau- 
rants, bJirs, etc., or any other place where the 
management permits the overindulgence inalcoholio 
liquors by its customers, encourages prostitution 
in OT about the premises, or fails to cooperate 
to the' "upmost with'' military authorities in main- 
taining good order and discipline among service 
personnel; , * 

DUTIES AFLOAT . ^ , 

Aboard ship the Chief Master at Arms is ;:e- 
sponsible to the executive officer for; maintaining 
good order and discipline. To assist him he has a 
number of Masters at Arms^MAAs), 'usually one 
from each department, who normally are assigned 
to the MAA force for a period of 6 months, is the 
respon$ibflity of the MAA force to inspect the ship 
to ensure there are no unauthorized persons aboar^i 
prior to the.ship getting underway. 

The MAAs enforce Navy and ship regulations, 
ensure thfe crew tttrns out for all^ands evolutions 

% K 



and at reveille, enforce silenae after taps, and^ 
maintain order \^ departing and returning liberty 
.\.parties and in mess, pay, and store Vii^^^JJ^y 
muster restricted men ^d supervise mefn per-^ 
forming e'lhra duty and the rigging and unrigging for 
church, movies, and other special fupcMons, make 
'frequent inspections of the ^i'p (particulafly after 
sw^epdowns), and escortf tljo^commanding officer 
and executive officer on inspections. , 

To be a good MAA requires tact, common sense, 
and a J^no\\:ledge. of ship a^egulationst You must 
always be in a clean and proper uniform. A MAA is 
much like, a policeman — you mi^st bejriendly ancl 
courteous to all, but you must enforce regiftations* 
with'dut favor to anyone. , ^ 

'COMMUNICATIONS 

Radio. is the primary^ means of comhiuntcations 
used to control Mastet at Arms activities. Most 
operations consist of a base atation and a number of 
mobile units, Most;of the radios in naval .police 
units are frequency modulated vcjice radia sets'. 
Only voice communicationsoangive the quick trans- 
mission, quick response type of communication 
necessary for command control of highjy mobile 
patrols. Another -important reason for the' use of 
voice FM rajdiois.the comparative^ease of training 
personnel to use the,equipment.*^ . 
1^ Various. types of radiotelephone or voice^trans- 
mission equipment may be authorized 'for MA 
operations. This equipment is obtajnerf through 
normal supply channels* or purchased from com- ^ 
mercial communications companies. Such equip- . 
ment includes fj^^fed or transportable base station, , 
mobile two-way radio sets, portable se\s, and 
portable man-pack transmitting" and receivij^g 
equipment, . • , . 



BASE STATION 



VA* base station consists .of a fixed or trans- 
portable radio transmitter and "Receiver capable 
of sending and* -receiving voice messages to 'and 
from' other radios on the game net. 'Fixe^base 
Sitations may be< installed ,at any location on the 
base; when installed outside of MA headquarters, 
however^, such stations are operated by one or more 
remote pontrol units. Transportable sets are 
small, self-contained units that can T3e operated 
on internal batteries or a llO-volt,power source, 

MOBILE. TWO-WAY SETS , 

MQbile two-way radiol sets consist of k r^dio 
transmitter » for sending, messages and radio 
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receiver for receiving them / Installed as an 
operating unit in a motor vehiSe, a set provides 
two-way voice communication wAV. the base central 
station and all other stations in the net. The sets 
are used in the law enforcement and protection 
functions of MA unit. The sets enable each 
'patrol to keep in constant touch with MA head- 
quarters' and with other patrols of the unit. Thej 
provide direct communication with other patro!^ 
cars when investigating crimes and reporting, 
traffic and other public safety conditions. They* 
are used to request immediate assistance in ari|i 
eme^encyT*^ ' 
Since a two-way t*adio communicatipn system^ 
consists of a base station and one or more mobile 
unit^, x)r patrol ears i-n the MA net,' all sfets in the 
net must operate on' the same frequency, 

^ ^ 

PGR-PABLE COMMUNICATION SET 

The unit equipnt^nt qilowance list should include 
^an authorization for portable, communications 
equipment. This equipmer^t is a compact, low-^ 
power set' used fo^ voiq^ transmission oyer short 
distances. It is designed to transmit anci rec^ve 
radi^ signals on any one of a number of ope^raling . 
frequencies, \ . ^ • ) ^^^.^^u, 

The effective range of a typical, ^et is approx^^ 
imately l' mile, MA persoanel assigned patrol 
duty \ji controiled areas oi; at 'protected posts 
use sets of tliis type to communicate directly with 
MA headquarters, Tn disasters or emergencies, 
this equipment can be used to direct operations, ' 

Messages and instructions are transmitted and 
deceived by voice on the same operatingfrequ^ncy. 
Detailed instructions for 6peration of portable 
communication sets are described in the operating 
manual for the specific equipment Authorized, A 
copy oi these instructions is issued along ^ith 
the equipment. 

PORTABLE MAN-PACK- ' ' 

Another type' of communications equip*ment 
which may be authorized a Master ,at Arhis unit ' 
is a portable man-pack\^;adio set, which is ,used 
to transmit and receive voi^ messages in field 
operations.. The operating ran^l^f a typical man- 
•pack set is appro:>cimately 3jpile^X^^ 
*. Authorization for and employment <i|norta-tjIe^ 
man-pack radio 'equipment necei^sarily dfej^nds 
uporf specific requirements of the^MA^nit, Sefs^>. 



This equipment usually is used in the protection 
or law enforcement funciion of the unit. ,, 

Personnel equipped ^ith a portable man-pack 
usually operate ,as^ part <)f a communication system 
or MA net. All stations in the system ov net send 
and receive voice messages on the same operating 
frequency. 

« 

TRANSMISSION PROCEDURES, 

*> ' 

When correctly employed, certain operational . 

^nd procedural practices facilitate transmission 
and reception of messages. Masters at Arms 
using radio communication equipment must know 
these operating practices (transmission proce- 
dures), - ' 

» • <* 

Net Organization \ 

Radiotelephone is the. transmitting medium 
most frequently employed" in MA operations. In 
these operations, all stati^Ji^s comprising a net 
transnrit and receive on th^ same operating fre- 
qu^ncYj A minimum, of two srations is necessary 
to forjm a radio net. In" a netj^of three or more 
^stations one* is designated net\control station. 
Thfe net control station (NCS) is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the, base station, cenlVal station, or 
€i:^fi -Station, In MA operations, the N€S'ig usually 
l6caT;ed aTheadquarlers, The primary function of 
the NCS is tq -control patrols.-^It also maintains 
circuit discipline and ensures* that subordinate* 
stations conduct ppeTatioRS^in a^ordance with 
prescrfbed operating proceduresr 

Call Signs ' ' • ' . . ' 

^ Each radio station is assigned d call sign 6on- 
'Sisting of a combination of fetters and/br numbfers 
to /identify units \vithput disclosing* names or 
locations. It is used when any station in the net 
desires to contact any other station in the net. 



ProwoT&s 



ft 



of this type are designed for man-p^k' operatiop 

alj^ in 



in w^i'ch' the . equipment is * pa<5fc-mounted oand 
oarried by an operator, ^but it, can be insta 
a patrol *car and used fpir vehicular ope 



Prdwords are used in radiotelephone comm.ufv- 
ioations tp shorten transmission time and to 
facilitate message reception. Each Authorized pro- 
word h^s a specific nrleaning. See figure 4-16 for 
authOTized*f)rowords,and their expirations. 

Phonefic Alphabet • ' . 

^ Speech transmitting techniques used' in radio^ 
telephone cgm n anications are extremely important. 
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Ackaowlcdfc 

Afinnative .> 
AU After 

All Before 

Break 

Cancel ^ 



Disre^'fhis 
TraasmissioD , 



I^eadlUck 
ISay A«iia • 



- -1 Verify 



Message 

FoUows 



Negative 



(Call Sign) Out 



Over 



Read Back 



lietay(To) 
or For { 



/ 



gofer 



PROWOKO 

Let me Icnow that you have re- 
ceived and understood this mes- 
sage. 

Yes Or. Permission granted 

The -pgrtion of 4he * mes-^agc to 
which I have reference is jil iliat 
which foHows 

The portion of the mcssjgc to 
which I hav^^i^rencc is all that 
which precedes • 

j hereby indiCiito the separation 
of the text from other portions of 
the message 

Cancel my transmission 
(identiftcatinn) 

(Not to be confused with ihi/ 
Proword DISREGARD MHIS 
TRANSMl^SSION) * ' ' 

This transmission IS in error Dis- 
regard It (This proword must not , 
be used to cancef any messagCv 
thai has been completely trans- 
mitted, and for whi&h receipt or 
acknowledgment has-beenf re- 
ceived 

The follovving is my response to 
*your instructions to, read back 

PrtKeed with your message 

I am repealing transmission or 
portion indicated 

I shall spell the next word pho- 
netically \ / 

That' which follows has been 
vcritied at your request '^nd is re- 
peated (To be used only as a 
•reply to VERlKVrr^ 

A messagc^Wh requires record - 
>ing ly ab»m to Xollow Trans- / 
iiiatcjd'rfimiedi.itcly j<Jcr the call / 



EX PL A N AT t ON 

Say Again 

Silence 



Silence 
Lifted 



Speak 
Slower 



Stand By 

That Is 
Correct 

This Is 



Time 




J^y Of. Permission not granlccK 
^ r>r, That IS not c«<rrect j ^ ' / 

^ rhiCiSthc cnd^mylrj/nsnlissroa ' 
TtTyou andCno anixwcr \<r rc^iuyic' 
or exRctlcd ^^y* / ' 
This IS the- end oMny.t'ranJTmiJsion ^ f 
'* to^ini amj„<f^ rcsponsC ♦v ncces^ 
, ^"$Jtry'tj**<ihcad ^Tflrt'tmily/ v/C 

Repe-al ajU^^Kc s|\e'qU^ pari ^ 
of this^^vtfg^. bajrk'K) ms:'C>^^^.'^ 
KUlty^s^rcccivctir'' , " ^ 

f/^'\'\AX\\x\\\\ this mcssa^c^{<rall ad;^ \ ^ ' 
'-•» drcssei;,s t)r to th^t^ddrcs? dcs^g*' ^ f 



Wait* • 
'Wait Oiit.** 

. Wo'rS After 
Word Before 



Rvpcat all" or the following part 
of your last transmission 

(case transmission immediately * 
Maintain silence until instructed 



Silence can be hflcd only by the 
station imposibg it or higher au- 



thority 

Your transmissil 
a speed, joducd 
speed of transmi 

(Self-explanatory 



ion is at/ 



i(X) 'fast 



spcc<i^, reduce, 



/ 

/ 



// Words Twice 



Wrong 



You are correct, ^r'whai you.ljavc 

transmitted is ccfrcct 
J # 

This uansmi&sfonjs from the sta- 
tion whose designation imme- 
diately follows 

That which immediately J^lows 
IS tho ume or datcWnr^grou^, of 
;thc Message • » * 

^rhc Identity of^the-'staticTn with 
/ wht)m I am attcrppting'to estab- 
\ lish communicatioQ ^s unknowr>. 

Verify entire mjrssSgc (or portion ' 
indicated ) with the originator and 
send correct version (To be Oscd ; 
only at the discretion of or by the 
. 'addressee to wh^ch the questioned 
. ' ' nicssagc-was directed ), ^ 

. jliave received your message*, upv"^.- 
\ '.dcrstand it, and .will comnly (T^ 
• be used only by th^ addrc^ec. 
•Since the meaning of^ROGllR is 
included in that oi^xyto, the; 
two prowords arc ijoj^rr '.used Jin 
getb'er ) .^^> - ' , *'/ / 
L must pause for ^l iew^5^con'ds 

'\ mt^t; paujc longer than a few 
seconds. ^ " 

" Ti)c Vvord of the message-to whkh 
A have reference is 'that Whrfch 
follows 

The word of the message- to which 
i ha'vc reference is that which 
precedes 

Communication is difficult. 
T(jf smit(tng} each phrase (or 
eai ^ode group) twice, (This 
proword may be u^cd as an order, 
request, pr t». information*) 

Your la^t transmission' was, in- > 
(;orreci the Correct version is. . 



nations inimcdfilcly followirfg 

^ * 1 h.ive received your la^Tt trar^^, 
, , miv»n)n satisfactorily - ^ 



EijB^re 4-1^— Standard prow^ords for Master, at Arms radiotelephone commuitfcations. 
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Chapter 4 -r PATROL AND TR;\FFIC CONXmjL 
u" " I 



.1. 

2, 



'A 

, 4. 



MA' personnel must be sure their , trahs- 
mission^ar^' readily understood. The achievement 
of this aim jjequires that: 

f 

The transmitting operator prono&nce each 
\y9rd clearly, and distinctly. 
,/Phe operator spe'aks at an even rate of 
'speed, slightly slower than that used in 
normal conversation. 

The speaking volume be mai^ntained at a 
constant conversational level. 
Words which are normally diffitjoalttouhder- 
/ / stand in radiotelepjiony, or attbreviaiions 
and other groups of letters, \should^\ be" 
transmitted by. using the phonetic alphabet* 
^ (see pi'g. 4-17). Since transmission of pho- 
netic spjelling is rather lengthy, limit its 
u's^ to cases where correct reception is 
critical. Wlso carefully pronounce numerals. 

Series Code 

The lO-serids radio code consists of nbmbers 
with^ach code ntimber assigned a specific meanir _ 
or message. This code has particular appTicationJ 
to the functions | of MA units. Its purpo&e is to' 
shorten radio transmissions. The ^tandaid 10- 
series radio call bode for MA operations is^hown 
in figure 4-18, Othex 'cQdes may be added as 
required to meet local needs. ^ 



FEDERAL COMiMUNICATIONS COMMISSION (FCC) 

^ -The FC€ was cr.eated by the communications 
act- of lS34^s an independent agency to regulate 
interstate and foreign cotflmerce in copmunications 
- bj;^ wire and radio. Military radio transmissions 
are subject to monitoi^ing by the FCC. Supervisors 
<^nd Master at Arms personnel whlSlfeduties require 
' them to operate radio equipment sKpuld be acquain- 
ted with {}ractices .prohibited by the FCC. un 
, carrying out its ^responsibilities, the FCC spgfcif- 
^ ically prohibits: ' • , 

1. yse of profane or obscene language over the'^ 
air. . . , , • ^ ^ 

» 2. Transmission of superfluous, false, or de- 
ceptive signals or c(5mmunications. 

3. Transrilissions ^ot in accfordancfe with the 
li'mttations -of ,a station license or by an 
unlicensed station. ^ v 

4. » Trajismission by 'unauthorized operators. 

The chief of the watch should monitor and in- 
spect all commuriicatpn systems while" on duty to 
ensure: ' 
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Phonetic' 

Letter equivalent 

A Ai>f A 

B" BRAVO 

C CHARLIE 

D . . . . DELTA 

E. . . . . . ECHO 

F*. . . . i FOXTROT 

G . . . . ? GOLF 

H HOTEL 

; INDIA 

J . . . . JULIETT 

«K ,^ILO . 

L L|MA 

M. . . . 1 ^IKE c 

N . . . . NOVEMBER 

0 OSCAR 

P PAPA ^ 

Q . ... QUEBEC 

R ROMEO' 

S . . . . . SIERRA 

T . . . . TANGO* 

U UNIFORM 

V VICTOR 

W WHISKE.Y 

X XRAY 

Y YANKEE 

Z ZULU , , 



AL FA 
DRAH VOH 
CHAR LEE 
DEL TAH 
ECK OH • ^ 
FOKS TROT 
GOLE 
HOH TELL 
IN DEE AH. 
JEW LEE ETT 
KEY LOH 
LEE MAH 
MIKE 

NO VEM BKR 

OSS CAH \ 

PAH PAW W 

KAY DECK 

ROW ME OH 
• SEE AjR RAH 

TANG GO 

YOU NEE FORM 

yiK TAI^ 
. WISS KEY ' ' 
* ECKS RAY 
' YANG KEY 

ZOO 1:00 r> 



Number Spoken as- 

1 WUN'^*\ 

2 tOC> 

3. . . .y THUH-REE 

4. . . / FO-WER 

FI-YIV 

6. : SIX 

J. ^. .. , SEVEN 

8.'. ATE 

• ^ ^ . NINER 

. ^ . . . ZERO^ 



Figure '4-17 



. — PWJnet 



netic alphabet, , 



17.^0 



1. 



Compliance W^th orders and prescribed doc- 
trine and policy. 

2. Adherence to regulatioi)S of the FCC. 

3. Efficiency of operations in the accompKsh- 
m€nt of assigned mispon. 

4v^ Use^of correct phraseology and radio pro- 
cedures. ' A ' 
Proper maintenance of radio Ibgs, 
^That all radio equipment is in operating*^ 
coMJtion and that necessary repairs arte 
made by qualified personnel only. 



5. 
6. 



\ 



10 SERIES 



10-1 
10«2 
10-3 

ao-4^ 

10-5 
10-6 
10-7 
10-8 
10-9 
10-10 
10-11 
10t12 
^10-13 
lO-l'T 



by telephone. 
" at ^ 



Call 

Meet ^ 

Report or proceed .to ' 

Message or transmission understood. 
Repeat last transmission. ^- 

Stagidby standing by) at 

put 9f service at J . 

In service. 

Accident at ' . , . 
Aipabulance ffeeded. 
Wrecker needed. 
Send civil police to ' 



Maintain radip contacJt. 



Policeman in trouble at 
^ EXPEDITE: * 

• , Code If Proceed^with red light only. Do not exceed authorized 
speed limits. U^e extreme caution at intersections.* 

Code 2 - Ilro(jeed with r^d light and siren. Do not excJeed 
authorized speed limits. Use extrem'e" "caution at 
intersections. ; - ' . 

10-15 Civil disturbance at 
^©the^i^^e directed). 

10-16 \ "Fight in progr 



(Remain clear oS-area unless 



10-17 
10-18 
10-19 
10-20 
10-21 
10-22 
10-23 
10^4 
10-2^ 
10-26 
^ 10^27 
10-28 



4V 



or disor 



rdyiy 



at 



AWOL or DESERTER at . * . 

Victim of larcef^ ."Assault, or robbery at 
Suicide, Homicide or other fatality at 

Domestic trouble at [_\ 

Armed man at ^ -^^r ^x .. — ' 
Morals case at - -.^^ -^ - 
up 



at 



Estimated^time of arrival ^ETA) or departure (ETD^ 
Prepare to make written copy. ' - 

Meal break. , . » ^ . , 
Latrine/ Head break. \ 



: ■ r •- > 

Figure 4-18, — Standard 10-sei^ies' radio call code for Master at An^)s'6peration.' 
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NATIONAL CRIME INFORMATION CENTER ^ 

'The Ntitional Crime Information Center j(N'CIC) 
is a 'computerized information system established 
^> the , Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) as 
a service 'to. all law enforcement agencies— local/ 
state, and Federal. The system operates by means 
of computers and data transmission over coniniuni- 
cation lines.^ Its objective is to ihippve the 
effectiveness of law enfoicenlent through the more 
efficient handling and exchange of documented 
police information. . <^ ^ 

^ The NCIC. makes centralized criminal dat^ 
rapidly available. Patrol tactics and investigative 
habit? must i)e V-eviewed in light of this develop- 
ment *if the system is to attain dptimam use. * 
The su(?^ss of the system will depend on the 
extent to which patrols and investigators* intelli- 
gently use it in day-to-day operations. 
. Master at Arms units, may participate in the 
NCIC system in conjunction with other law enforce-'. 
-Inent agencies. The system affords timely police, * 
inforr^ation regarding wanted persons ahd stolen 
autooiobiles, boats, license plates, wi^apons, ^and 
other identifiable property.^ 



TRAFFIC SU'ft:R VISION 



On shore i'nst^itations the responsibility for 
trj{ffic' supervision may be assigned to the senior 
Master af Arms attached to the. unit.' Thi^s 'is 
mainly an administrative function, whatevei*' the 
title nray be (e.g., Se<i^rity Officer, Law ^h/orce- 
ment Officer, or Traffic Court Judge) of the 
pe^^son charged with base motor vehicl^Hraffic 
supervision. The applicable directive for J;hls is 
^OPNAVINST* 11200.5A. This directive shoald be 
referred "^to fo?, specific formation Qoncernii% 
such items as: ; . . , 

^ 1. Registration and driver records.. 
/ 2. Djuvtrtjg pfivileges^ including revocatic 
supervision. 
3'. Traffic supervision and' -accident . investi- 
gations., i , 
4 4. Assessment* of points resulting from vio- 
lations. \ * . 

Installation contmanders ^AVill determine which » 
procedures will be, used in the disposition of cases 
irwolving traffic ,viplationi^ through administrative 
or judicial, actions consistent with the proyisions 
of the rCMJ. For persons not subject to UCMJ, 
traffic violations may be handled administratively 
cfr referre^ to the United States Magistrate for 
disposition. * 



COMMUNITY/HUMAN RELATIONS 

VVTien on duty, the Master at Arms should 
make ever> effort to earn (and deserve) respect 
by performing his duties in an efficient and 
courteous manner. Careful attention to your bearing 
and conduct will enable you to perform your work 
more, easily and more effectively. Regardless of' 
any , provocation, never be gruff or sarcatetic 
,while performing your duties. * 

Your every aX)t while ,on duty influences the 
attitude tjjat is developed toward you and'^what ^ou 
represent. You must convey an impression of 
competence by the way you perform your duties. 
Ottierwise, you cannot command respect or con- 
fidence, nor. can you obtain the necessary prompt 
and pr\^per compliance with^your directions.. You 
.have to sbe firm at times, but avoid unwarranted 
conduct aK^ remarks that engender irritation' and 
antagonisnr;.\, 

lOb^rve the following specifiq conduct rules 
while perfctrming your duties: 

, K Be alejrt, orderly and courteous; 
\ Be friendly^nd tactfuj. ' , I 

3. Bfe' sufficientlyvdlscipfhied to control temper. 

4. Display pride and interest in your duties. 

5. Give assistance and information in a cheer- 
ful and williijg nr\anner. 

- 6. Treat all persons fairly and impartially. 

7.^_Be firm without being officious or over- 
„ ;^ bea^;iDg^^ - " ^ " . 

OTHER LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

A close working relationship is necessary be- 
twee© the M^§ter at Arms ^d his counteiparts 
represent^ingthe. other sefvV^e's wHich may be 
located^in thelyPaster at^Arms area of jurisdiction. 
:The Army, Mafrine Corps,^ Ai^ Force and p<*,ast' 
.Guard are usually represented in- their local k^eas' 
by their own military police type of organization, 
exipept in areas where there is an Armed Forces. 
Police ^Detachment which consists of and repre- 
sents all services. 

A mutual under stand ing» of 'common problems, 
clos^'-friendly relation^ and working agi;:§enients 
should be ^ou^ht by the Master at Arm's with local, 
s,t ate, county, and municipal law enforcement agen- 
cies; the eoordih^tion of Master at ^rms activities, 
particularly vyith regard to the custddy, detention, 
and disposition of military personnel held by civil 
authorities or desired by civil authorities must be 
coordinated through h^dquarters and local/^tate 
officiJ^ls.^ In iyiast^r at Arms ogeratiofrts in civil 
communities, such as^wn patrolling, it may be 
desirable to, operate^ a branch MA headquarters 
at the civil police headquarters. 



lie 



Master-at-arms 



Some of the other local agencies or officials, 
in addition to the local police or sheriff depart- 
ments, with whom the Master at Arms may have 
occasion to.maint^iri|oontact are the local courts, 
city and county attorne^5)rprosecut3rs, coroners, 
and medical examinei^l^"-^ 

^ ^* Civilian policemw^Ve capable, hardworkir^, 
conscientious, honest meh. The police chief is a 
capable\ professional man with many ye|Lrs ex- 
perierref^in dealing with people and law enforce- 
ment problems. Master at Arms units must have 
groopetation with .the local civil police, for both are 
^{^orking toward the same goal, The relationship 
between the two , must be one of mutual respect 
and cooperation and must be cultivated from the 
top between headquarters and the police chief 
down through Master at Arms and patrolman. 
Master at Arms headquarters, after conferring 
with the police chief, will establish policies to 
guide, you in dealing with civil police. Such poli- 
ties generally will include the following: 

1, Treat all civil police superior officers as 
^^^ough-«ih^ were commissioned officers in 
the military service. They should always be 
addressed b} their rank, and no undue 
familiarity should take place between the 
Master a.t Arms' and an officer in the police 
department, \ 
^2. Do not loiter, in the civil police station, 

3. Po not^gossip about police activities, * 

4. Recognition of detectives on the job outside 
^ of the station is not p'ermjtted in ^ost 

^ civil police departments unless the ^eiec- 
" tive speaks, first. This is to prevent the 
compromise* of a case or situation by alert- 
ir^ those around him ttiat he^^-'kTlown by 
police personnel, ^.^^.---'''''''"'"''^X 
Be familiar with the poyce\degaj^nient& 
manual of procedures; 



and are direotty iie^onsible to, your military 
superior and y^u will^ exercise no authority over the 
civil police or the civilian populace. In case of 
misconduct or apparent law violation,' no action 
will be taken T)y you unless in self-defense or the 
individual concerned l^as beeA identified as a 
member of the military service. 

You may be assignea to patrol jointly with 
Army, Marine, Air Force, or Coast Guard per- 
sonnel. In this situation, each member is exer- 
cising a common military authority derived from 
the same source. By agreement among the secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy and Air Force, the 
authority of Master at Arms and the enforcement 
persoriflel of Qther services is*extended to include 
all ^i/embers of ♦he Armed Forces, regardless 
of their particular service, A similar situation , 
is encountered when you are assigned to duty with 
an Armed Forces Police Detachment, 

FOREIGN NATIONAfTpOLICE 

On different assignments you will WOTk directly 
or indirectly with foreign nation^^policemen. 
The national police are very--ctCpable and will 
usually go out of their way .to assist you. 
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PATROLLING W^tH OTHER PERSONNEL 

Under exceptional circumstances where your 
commander has entered into a mutually\acceptable 

^ agreement with local authorities, you patrol 
with civil police to keep to a minimum conduct 

. by military personnej which is prejudicial Ip 
good order and military discipline. Only exper- 
ienced personnel of mature judgment and thor- 
ou^ly familiar with this agreement .and the im- 
plications involved in'^violating the terms of the 
Posi?e Comitatus Apt will' be selected for this 
duty. You ^will accompany civil police for the sole 
purpose of enforcing tile UCMJ among persons 
Subject to it. You remain tinder the command of, 



APPEARANCE AND CONDUCT 

I 

As\ a Master at Arms you must alwsfys be 
outstanding in appeara'nce, and your conduct and 
behavior above reproach. You mtist continually 
avoid achons and "atlftudes Wt^ich hurt community 
relations, and remember to do those things which 
constitute good police work and create an im- 
pression of competence and service in the commun- 
ity's eye and mind, . ^ 

The Master at Arms on duty at the gate 
of a naval base, or on patrol, rep^sents *to the 
public all Commands of the Navy. Jor this reasbfTr 
^ personal cleanliness, neat^ess, demeanor, »and 
bearing are of special itnporjar^ce. Uniforms must 
alNvays be neat and clean, E^ipment pf all kinds, 
including vehicles, must also be kept clean and in 
good repair,?: , ' * . 

Masters at^rms, while on duty, are constantly 
in the community ^view. Therefore, it is imperative 
that^your actions on duty avoid developing hostil- 
ities on the part of the conwhunity. The following 
procedures will contribute to the overall community 
relations program', * ' ^ 

1, Do not smoke while in the public view, 

2, Limit conversations with the public. Many 
civil police agencies Jifnit informal conVer- 

' sations to 3 minutes,, • . ' ' 
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Do not loiter, lean, or winder aimlessly. 
Learn the proper methods for handlii^ 
incidents and spe^fetors at the scene of 
incident!?. This is an effective metho(\ of 
gaining community confidence and good will. 
Do not appear to the community to l>e 
"punishing'; violators. Remember this is the 
job of the courts, not the Master at Arms, 



6, When driving police vehicles,- use* restraint 
in emergencies, caution in danger, and drive 
slowly while on routine patrol, 

7, Be Qpurteous ^d professional when talking 
on the telephone, 

8, The proper use of a notebook lends an air of 
professionalism to the Master at Arms, 



CHAPTER 5 
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INVESTIGATIVE MATTERS AND TECHNIQUES 



This chapter covers the basic procedures Off Base, 
applied by the investigator to bring an investi- 
gation 4o a successful conclusion. Techniques 
of investigative operational management are also 
discussed to assist the supervisor in coordinating 
the total investigative effort of the unit. > 




/search and 'seizure * 

A search (s the examination^of a person, pro- 
perty," or premises to uncover a orii?ne or 
crin^iftal intent snCh as stolen goods, Wirglary 
tools, weapons, or other evidence. -A seizure 
is ^the taking of such items by authorization f of 
evidence at a court- rparrttal. *M.ister-at-Arms 
are responsible for cOndrfoting searches of^per- 
sons, property, or ap^s within jurisdictional 
limitatiQns in accordance' with provisions of 
applicabie law$, therefore, ^it is necessajy to 
understand who is authorized to order a search, 
when a search is'' l^gal without prior authority, 
and the technique^ for conducting a search. This 
knowledge is very important; and illegal search 
and seizure render^r any eyjdence obtained inad- 
mi:asible at a coUTt-martial. Women offenders 
are not subject to bodily search except by other 
women members ^df-^he Arme^ Services,, or by 
female civilian flaw enforcenient offiojer^. A 
male, Master-at-Arms may search only a fejnale 
^ suspect's handbags ove:C^oat', or 'lugga^e^./'"'^ " 

SEARCH WITH PRIOR AUTHORITY 

. A , commanding officer carf autho;rize a search 
if the property i§ located in an area*ov0r which 
he has jurisdiction.^^ A ^^^manding officer can 
delegate his aulhoHty^ -ife order .searches. 'In 
■general,. the.del^gation is limi'ted'to'thpae persons, 
'.who^ rank; experience', dutie^,,Ifesponsi'biiltles, 
and discret-iojft ensure careful considgmion in^ 
excercising tS^^deleg^ted auOr^iity.-th^aja^ 
to orden searches i§ -not ..li^ally delegated to 
individual^ primarily engageclHn criminal investi- 
gation: or police work. - ^ ) ^, ^ 



The Fourth Amendment to the Constitution 
protects people from unreasonable searches ana 
seizures. In most cases, search warrants ar^e 
required. If a MA wishes to have the off-bas,b, 
home a person subject to the UCMJ searched, 
then strict compliance with the State or Federal 
Law is required. j 

Master-at-Arms cannot p^^-sonally obtain 
search warrants to search off-base quarters 
of military personnel, and the commanding ofti- 
cer's authority to search does not apprijj off-base. 
Search warrants mus.t be obtained by State lor 
Federal authorities from a State or Fedefral 
oourt of record. The civil authorities must show 
, cause (give reasons) "why a warrant should be 
issued, must state the particular place tol be 
searched, and must state the object or object^ 
sought. fMaster-at-Arms^may accompany civil 
authorities to the place to bfe searched, but mey 
may not participate in the search. The search 
^warrant, issued^ to pi vil authorities, musi: be 
executed by .civil authorities. Evidence f])und 
. may be -turned, over to Ma^ter-at-Arms or ether 
military authorities for use at .a court-martial. 

^ The same conditions that do not rec[uire 
prior^autj^orit^. to search on base, do not recl[uire 
-a search warrant off-base. This includes sea^ch^s 
.incident to apt«:ehension, searche^Vj'^qujlring 
irHmediate action, and searches made 
consent of the person. Off-base apprehensions* of 
military personnel by MA's are *fol}owed by a 
^arjch of the person{s) appirehended. Consent to 
an X)ff-tiase search of premises occupied by 
military personnel shoijl'd b^ obtained in writing 



so legality of the search can be established 
in court, 



^^earch and 



Seizure Outside The United States 



Authority for conducting sear-ches and sei 



later 



sures 
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outside the United States vaties accordiig to 
whether ' {he location is on baee or off-|base. 
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Since the UCMJ applies anywhere, authority 
to search military installations in the United 
States also applies to U. S. military installations 
^ in foreign countries. Obtaip guidance from the 
appropriate command for special instructions in 
searching local nationals, on base. In overseas 
areas, off-base searches of U. S, militaryper- 
^' sonnel incident to apprehension, requiringimn^e- 
diate action, and with" the consent .of . the indi- 
vidual, are the same' as in the United States, 
However, the seafch of off base quarters of U, S, 
military personnel depends up^ treaties and 
agreements between the United States and the 
host countries where American personnel are 
stationed. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which ^ includes a number of European nations, 
has a Statu^f Forces Agreement one section of 
which provic^ for mutual assistance in off-base 
lawenforcemeAt, including searches and seizures. 
Instructions for off-base searches are issued by 
the appropriate comrxianding officer of overseas 
bases, installations, or areas, A complete under- 
standing of all the legal technicalities concerning 
' treatie^ and agreements requires the experience 
of a legal officer. Master at Arnis need concern 
themselves dnly with complying with l^cal direc- 
tives and instructions governina^fff base search 
policies. When the pei;3on oy property to be 
searched is Qff-base in a fo/eign country, the 
commanding officer will direct the Master at Arms 
to accompany civil authoritfes in the execution 
of a search, when auch action is consented to by 
the foreign country^>Or is authorized by a treaty, 
agreement, or ^^^^p^licy statement. Off-base 
searches of persons .not subject"to the UCMJ are 
strictly the concern of Tqcal authorities unless 
local agreements ^ahd.dii^cl!ives state otherwise, 

v^^earch Without Pvidv Authority * ' 

^ Normally) you must obtain prior authority to 
conduct a search. However, there are occasions 
when prior authority is not required. 

You should immediately search a person 
apprehe|ded. When warranted, this search may 
also include the immediate area of the'^ appre- 
hensiorx. Immediate area means the ^rea over 
which the suspect was exercising control when 
apprehended, and wfiere he^ight have been able 
to ptace a weapon or hide evidence as he was 
being apprehended, or where remains of evidence 

(^just de'stroyed can be found. Normally, this would 
^'include a room, but not an entire hatiiscL^ in which 
si^pect 'is apprehended. Thisfauthority upon 
apprehension is limited by the need to conduct 
it immediately; it cannot be used as a ruse or ^ 



subterfuge tb avoid obtaining authority tos?«arch 
from the coihmanding officer, 1\r example, it ^ 
doubtful whether apprehension of a suspect could 
properly be ^ielayed S9lely to allow him >to ^o to ' 
a place wher^ a search was desired. The legality 
of a search i^ncident tb.an apprehensipj} depends 
upon the legality of the apprehension. If the / 
apprehension is not based on reasonable grounds, 
or if the person making the apprehension is not 
authorized to do so, then any evidence found 
'during the apprehension is inadmissible in court. 
Prior authority for a searches not necessary 
in situations requiring immediate action. In 
most cases, immediate action is necessary to 
prevent the removal of stolen goods. Whether 
a particular situation really required immediate 
action is a matter for the cqurts to decide. If the 
object or area can be guarded, you should not 
use immediate action as the basis for a search. 

If a person . consents to a search of his 4 
person or property, then prior authority is not 
required,' However, this consent must be freely 
given, not merely submission in the face of 
authority. If consent is to be used as. the bafi^ 
for a search, obtain the consent in writing. 
Although advice\ to a suspect as to his rights 
unfler Article 3l of the UCMJ i^not necessarily 
required in obtaining' fiis consent to^ a search, 
experience has proved that this warning should' 
be given so that anything he may say (such as 
identification of his property) can be admissible 
as evidence, ' ^ , 

Probable cause can be defined as evidence 
which would lead a reasonable person to believe 
a particular matter,^ A person has to believe 
that a specific offense occurred, a particular 
person committed Utfi pffense, and that the 
weapoi^s, fruits, or instruments of the offense 
are in a particular place. 

A search should never be conducted with- 
out specific reasons. When a search is justi- 
fied, the manner &d .extent of the search must 
be commensurate with the reason for the' search. 
^ When you apprehend a man, or wheh you , 
approach a person reasonably suspected of .being 
dangerous, the^ likelihood of resistance justifie,ij .r:, 
the slight invasion. of privacy of a frisk, ^ 

An extensive search for weapons incident; ^ 
to an aiDprehensioh is warranted when Jhere is 
a great likelihood of resistance by violent means. 
Probable pause must exist before a su'spect is 
apprehended for an offense, A search for contra- 
band or other evidence (incident to an appre- 
heinsiqn) might then be warranted- if there, was 
probable cause to believe that tbe^ contraband 
or ev^idence was located where you are searching. 
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For example, the search'of a person for contra- 
band would not; be warranted in ,tbe^ normal 
desertion case, ;but a search for we^^pons or 
evidence (such as false identification) might be 
proper. Apart fyom, the apprehension #f a sus- 
pect, a search requires probable cause to believe 
the offense occurred and that contraband, fruits, 
or instruments of the crime, or other evidence 
exists in the particular place to be searched. 
A search on i[ hunch cannot be authorized. 

The following, property is subject to seizure 
when It is specified in a warrant or ct)mmanding 
officeris authority , to search; when it is dis- 
covered. incidenjL to a lawful apprehension;^ or 
when it .is discovered in the course of a search 
consented to bji.'the subject. Such property may 
also be^ seized when it is readily apparent 
without searching, or when it is discovei^ed 
during an insjjection or other lawful activity. 

1. . Prope^riy of th^ United States in illegal 
possession. (An individual may legally pos- 
' _ sess fornier United States pj.operty),,*^ - 
2. . Contraband as defined by Federal ^Statute, 
including* counterfeit currency and counter- 
feiting equipment, narcotics, and certain^ 
^•^firearms. . ^ > - % 

1^,^ Stolen proper!^ ) ' ^ 

4. ^Property wted to commit a crime. . 

5. Veapons or property which might be vusefl^ 
by a person in custody to effect an escape* 
inflict injury, or coAimit a crime. ^ 

6. ^ Property owned by the U. S. Governmerit 

which is illegally or without authority mailed^ 
shipped, or carried by members of U. S. > 
forces, or person employed by or accom- ' 
panying the armed forces, may be discovered 
by civil customs,. baggage inspections, postal 
authorities, transportation^ authorities, or 
othpr agencies. District commandants and 
other major comniands will establisl> liaison 
with these agencies and reqiTest thal^ letter 
' notification be' made whj5n examinatio.n of 
shipments of private property disclosed ar- 
ticles that -are believet^ to be U.' S.'Govr 
^ ernnr^ent property. ' , 

LEGAL AND ILLEGAL SEARfcHES 
. / 

^'Evidence i$ inadmissible against the accused; 
if ^ it was pbtaiiied _as a result of an unlawful 
search of the person 6?' pi:dperty 61 the accused 
■ cbnducted^-instigatedV'8r,^f)articipated in by an 
. offitial ar a^ent MJhited States, or, any 
State tl)ereof or pqlitical subdivision pf either, 
who WAS acting in a Governmental capacity; or. 



If it was obtained without the freely given 
consent of the, accused as a result of an unlaw- 
ful search of another's premises on which the 
accused was legitimately present, and the search 
in question was oonductecC instigated, or t)ar- 
ticipated in by an official or agent of the United 
States, or any State thereof or political sub- 
division of either, who was 'acting irT a Gov- 
ernmental capacity; or 

If it Was obtained as a' result of-a seizure 
or examination of property of the accused upon' 
an unlawful search of- anyone's property, unless 
the presence ofthe property of the accused was due 
io trespass, whether or not the accused was , 
present, and the search in question was conducted, 
instigated, or participated in by an^ffici^l or 
agent' of the United States, or any State thereof 
or, political subdivision of either, who was acting 
in a Governmental capacity. \ 

Evidence obtained as. a "result pf information • 
supplied by illegal acts of the kinds mentioned 
above is itself considered as having been obtained 
a€ a result ofthe illegal acts^ For ejcample, if a 
search is unlawful because conducted* without 
probable cause and 'a seQtf)nd search is conducted 
bas/ed on information supplying probable cause 
discovered during the first search, evidence 
obtained by the second search is inadmissible 
against an accused entitled to object to the 
evidenceyeven if the second search would other- 
wise be lawful. Evidence is not considerecl as 
having been^btained as a result Jof thdiflegal 
actaf-merelybecause it would not have^come to 
light but for those acts. Evidence is cmiBidered 
as having been obtained as a result of the illegal 
acts only if it has been acqui^red by an exploi- 
tation of those acts instead of by means sufficiently 
distinguishable fo be purged of the taint of the 
illegality. „ . ' 
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- The^efense is free to deny all the elements of 

the cl^ against the accused without thereby 

giving^re^ve to-' the Government to .introduce 

by way of rebuttal evidence which would be 

inadmissible against the focused undeirthe above ^ 

rulesl If, however, the defense introduces ^vi- 

^enee as to other matters, as wherf the accused • 

'testifies on diredt ex^ination that he h4sjiever 

committed an offerise of the kind in question, 

contra(Jicting evidence as to those mattersjwhich 

was'' obtained 'as a result of an. unla^l i^rch 

may" be^ iijtroaifced in rebuttal,^ even if that ^vj- 

dence would otherwise be inadmissible against 

the accused* because 'of the unlawful search. 

* _ • 

The foUowing^search^s are aniong those which 
are;^lawf^l: 
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A search conducted in accordance with the* 
authoHty granted by lawful search warrant, 

A search conducted as un incident'of lawfully' 
apprehending a person, which may include a search 
of his person, of the clothing he is wearing, and 
of property which, at the' time of apprehension, is' 
in his immediate possession or^control, and a 
search of the plaqe where the appr^e^nsion is 
made; but\as/d:rch which involves ^an ihtrusion 
into his booy; as by taking a sample of his blood 
for chemical analysis, may be conducted under 
thi€ rule only when there is a clear indication 
that evidence of crinrne will ,be found, thece i^ 
reason to believe that delay will threaten the 
destruction of the evidence,, and the method of 
conducting the search is reasonable, 

A search incident to a lawful hot purjsuit of 
a person, including, when so incident, a search ' 
reasdnably necessary to prevent his resistance 
or escape, ' ^ 

A search of open fields or woodlginds, with or 
without the consent of the owner or tenants 

A search under circumstances demanding 
immediate action to prevent the removal or 
disposal of property believed on reasonable 
grounds to be criminal goods, C' 

A search of one's person with his fr^^Ty given 
consent, . or of property with, the freely given 
consent of a person, entitled in' the situatioo 
involved to waive the right to immunity from an 
unreasonable search, such as an owner, bailee; 
tenant, or occupant as the case may be under the 
circumstances, 

, A search gf any of the following thr^ee kinds 
which has been authorized upon probable cause 
by a commanding officer, including an Officer in 
charge, having control over the place whefe the 
property or person searche.d is siji^ed 6^ found 
or, if that- place is not under miliary control, 
. having control^over persons subject to military 
law or the law of war in that place: 

^1) A searph of property owned, used, or 
occupied by, or .in the possession 'of, a person 
sul^ject to military law or the law 'of war, the 
property being. situated fn a military installation, 
encam'pntent, OR vessel or some other place 
under military control or situated in occupied 
terri^bry ot a foreign country. 

Z-jf^ A search of the person of anyone subject 
to itiilitary lav^ or the law of war who is found In 
y such place, territory, or country, 
<3) A search of n^ilitary property of the United 
ites, or of property of ' nonapprppriaCed fund 
activities of an armed force of the United Stq^tes, 



^ The commanding ^icer may delegate to persons • 
of his command, w made available to him, the* 
general authority to order searches upon probable 
cause, and, a search ordered byvirtueof any such 
delegation is to t)e considered 'as having been 
authorized by the commanding officer. Any such 
delegation should be made to an impartial perso^n". 
The person who orders a search need not hiVn- 
self make or be present at the search. These . 
examples of lawful S^rches are not intended to 
indicate a limitation upo'h the legality of searches 
otherwise reasonable under the circumstances. 

To be lawful even under circumstances that 
would permit a lawful search, sejtrches by United 
States, or other domestic authorities of a person's 
house, dwelling, automobile, 'effects, papers, or 
person without his freely given consent must be 
for instrumentalities .or fruits of crime, things 
which might be used to resist apprehension or to 
escape, property the possession of which is itself ^ 
a crime, or evidence which there \s reason to 
believe^ will otherwise aid in a particular appre- 
hen^iQn.jor-CQ»Kiction^his- restriction does not — 
^^ply to administrative inspections or inventoLies 
conducted ivu Accordance with law, regulation, or 



custom. 
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Probable cause for.orderirfg a search exists 
when there is^i*eason to believe that items of the 
kind indicated tabove as being properly the sub- 
ject Qjf a search are located in the place or on the 
person to be searched. Such a reasonable belief 
may be based on information which the authority 
requesting permission to search has recei^ved 
from another if the authority ordering the search 
has been apprised of some of the underlying 
circumstanceiS from which Uie informant con- 
cluded that the items in question were where he 
cUipied they were and some of the underlying 
circumstances from which the authority request- 
ing ^ permission to sea,rch concluded that the 
informant, whose "identity need not be ^disclosed,, 
was credible or his informatjion reliable. 

When the accused objects fo evidence obtained 
as a result of a search on the gound that the 
search w^s unlawful^ the burden is on^heGk)v- 
efnment to show, ^as au interlocutory matter,^ 
either that the search was lawful or that for* 
some other reason the search would not render 
the evidence in question inadmissible against^.v 
the accused. If ^the justification for usi^n^ evi-* 
dence obtained as a result of a search ie^that 
there was a freely given consent to' the search, 
that consent must be shown by clear and positive 
evidence, 

Militai7 courts have no authority to entertain 
a motion for or to order the returti of property 

t 
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obtained as a result of an unlawful search or 
seizure or to entertairt a motion for or to order 
^the suppression for use as evidence of property 
or information so obtained^ as distinguished 
from ruling as to whether or not it is admissible^ 
* against the accused. 



INTERVIEWS AND INTERROGATIONS 



J 



During the* process of gathering' information 
for an investigation, yoxT^most invariably utilize 
one of the most valuable sources, people; you 
do so by interviewing or interrogating them. 
An interview .is the questioning of a person 
believed to possess knowledge that is^T^ffcial. 
interest to the* command and^ie^vestigator. 
In an interview, the investigator. encourages the 
person , questioned "to give arv^account of the 
i'ncident under investigation in \\s own words 
and in his own way. An interrogation, is the 
questioning of a person suspected of having 
-committed an offense, or of ^a person who, is 
reluctant to make a full disclosure of infor- 
mation in his possession. Interviews or interro- 
gations are used (oie the fofiowing -purposes:^ 

\, 

• 1. To establish the facts of acriipewhichmsty' 
provide the investigator with leads which ,will 
disclose the perpetrator of the crime or offense 
under investigation and/or of other crimes com- 
mi^d. 

2. To verify inform^tipn already k^own: 

A. Corroborate '^r di^^ove Statements. 

B. Verify inferences-dSrived from physical 
evidence. , . ' 

^ C. Link physic^Ll evidence of suspect 
with the case. 

^ D. "ClearM* a suspect". {Develop evidence 
which eliminates an individual as^,suspect of 
committing an offense.) 

3. To secure evidence that nky establish the 
guilt or complicity of a suspect, ^facilitate the 
recovery of ftruits of the prime, or t^ identify 
accom*plic6s. ^ , ' 



results In a legal action. Often, through ques- 
tioning a suspect for one ' offense^ you may 
^develop invesitgation leads or admission of guilt 
related to other offenses. This additional fn- 
formation m^ be of va^lue to other investigating 
agencies. \ 

Human factors affect success in stimulating 
^ the subject to talk, and influence the accuracy 
* or truthfulness of the information that v6u secure 
from him. Evaluate each subject and tile evidence 
he furnishes; attempt to. understand ttie subject's 
motivations, fears, and n>ental makeup; and use 
your understanding of the Subject to gain useful - 
information. In selecting a technic[ue of interview 
or interrogation, consider the following factors: * 

Pei^ception and Memory ' 

The validity of the,informatidn divulged during 
an interview or an interrogation is influenced by 
the subject's ability to perceiye gorre^tly what 
happened in his presence^ to recollect that infor- 
mation, and to transmit it correctly. A mistake 
made in ^"recalling a par^ticular inc^den^^of-ten 
due* to; ' * - . 

A. A weakness in the subject 'stability to sQe; 

' ,bear, smell, taste, or to3t;h. - 

,B. The location, of the subject in relation to the ^ 
r incident at the tfme the incident oecureJ.-Rarely 
do /two people give' the same account of an inci- 
dent witnessed -by them. 
, C. A lapse bf time since 4Jie occuVrenceof the 
incident, or the subject's having had no reason for 
attaching n^uch importance to the incident when it 
occurred. The account given of an "incident a 
later time is oft^jn colored, consciously or unGon- 
sciously, by ^hat^the*BubjectfeMs heard or^een 
regarding the- 'incident since ' its occurrence. 
Furthermore,' a 'subject may fi}l in the gaps in his 
knowledge of a particular incident by rati^onaltfc. 
ing what he actually did see or hea? and may re- 
peat the entire mixture of fabricatLop and fact io 
jjpu as the truth. Therefore, *a. subject shoulp be 
interviewed or interrogated as soon as possible 
■>fter the occurrence of an incident. Even then all 
of your skill is required to discover -what the 
subject actu^ly .observed/ 



^ yon must become thoroughly 'familiar with 
thO' military, an^ civilian laws that apply to the 
specific offense under investigation prior to 
conducting an intervie^y or interrogation. A know- 
led^ of these laws assists you in evalpating the 
relevancy o{ 'information 3^ou receive and enables 
you to detect incriminating pointis in statements. 
You must 'avoid any oversight br mistake which 
Would iniiDair the value of the results of your 
investigation to the persorr or agency using the helpful if\ the investigation. 



Prejudice , ^ , ' * S 

When making a statement, the subject may be 
influenced byprejudice. You should be alert to this 
possibility and attempt lo discover ^he motivation 
behind such prejudice. A ^atement influenced by 
prejudice shpuld fcfe'carefuUy evaluatlSd and closely 
examined for reliable information that may t)e 
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Reluctance to Talk , ^ 

You may encounter a person^who is reluctant ' 
to divulge information. You must l^ally overcome, 
this reluctance in order to secure the information 
you need. The most cofnmpn^reasohs -for relucr 
tance io talkoare — 



, A. Pear /of self?involvemont. Many persons 
are '^unf ami liar with police methods to tl^ extent 
that they are afraid to give Ithe police their aid,.^ 
They may have committed a minQr "offense that 
they believe will be brought to light upon the lea^t 
involvemt^nt with the- police. They may b3 of the 
opinion that ^e incidents that occurred are not 
their business, or that gujlt lies jointly on the 
victims and the accused. They may fear th? 
publicity that may be given to persons mvolved m 
any way with criminal cas^*! 

B. Incon\eni'ence. Manys per^sons disclaim 
knowledge of incidents because they do not wish 
to be inconvenienced by being subjectto question- 
ing or by being required to appear in courts. 

C. ^ Resentment toward police and police me^-th- 
*ods. This resentment may be present particu- 
larly among persons who do not have a positivj^ 
loyalty to the organize^ community. Sometimes 
the resentment 'manifests itself as sympathy for 
an accused person who is regarded as an under- 
dog who is pitted against the impersonal, "orga- 
nized 'forces of society represented by the police. 

Investigator-Subject Personality Conflicts ' , 

The lack of sucd'ess in ah interview or interro- 
gation may be due to a personality conflict between 
the investigator and the subject. When that is the 
6ase, y<3u should volOhtarily recognize this|ftQtpr 
andi before mi chances of success are lost,"with- 
draw in favor of another investigator. The subject 
may feel a compul'sion to talk tp the new investi- 
gator after his experience v^^th an 'objectionable 
investigatopi 

Refusal to Talfe 

A recognized weakness oL the interview or 
interrogation, technique is that no person ^can* 
legally be hiade to talk if he Is not willing to do 
so. l?o person capable -of cdmmitti(ig a crime- 
should be"expected to confess hi.s guilt. A" person 
guilty of a crime may continue t6 profess his 
inn9cen'ce even after he i^*^ convicted and is 
serving ^s sentence*. , . 

When top many persons are pi^esent, the* 
individual being interviewed or interrogated may 
be reluctant to ^vulge ajl that he knows ubout 
an inciden^t^ Interviewing or interrogating ,an 
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individual in the presene^^o/^ many persons has 
been held Dy the courts toronstitute duress. On * 
the othQ^r hand, Someone should 'be present to' 
witness the questioning, to witness any statement 
mafle, and to' protect the investigator against ^ 
possible charge of coercion or duress. Normally, 
not more than tv/o inv€\sti gators should be present 
in the interrogation room. When more Jhan two 
persons have an offici^ interest in tl|e interview 
or interrogation, the \dditional persons may 
witness the questioning rrom behind a two-way 
. mirror where they will be \out of sight of the 
individual but where they can see and hear 
everything, or they ma> lister^ to the interview 
or interrogation tt^^Tneans of ci^ncealed micro- 
phones, ^ \ 

If the subject is a female, never jeoparc^ze 
an interview or interrogation by ignoring the 
fa(^ that a won^n may be reluctant to talk in 
the presence o^^bther persons about intimate 
topics. However, when.it is necessary to question 
a woman, you should, for youi* own protection, 
provide for another woman, preferably an officer, 
to be within hearing. The use of tWo-way mirrors 
and concealed microphones is also appi^opriate 
in 6uch a ease. The fact that the subject believes 
that she is alone with the investigator may assist 
in overcoming her reluctance to talk, 

PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 

Prepare yourself adequately to conduct an 
interview. This preparation is spmetimes hasty 
consisting^ of no- more than a mental review of 
you^^knowledge of the c'ase or of a quick briefing 
by the Master at Arms who'aririved first at the 
crime scene. When time permits, a more fof mal 
preparation's made. Preparation includes the 
following three elements: 



Familiarity W\\h the. Case 

You should fix in your mind all that is currently 
known oj^ the **who, what, whenV-where, and how'' 
of the crime. Pay particular attfention to the 
specific details, especially those 'that have not 
become public knowle^dge, * 

Familiarity Wljth the Background of the Subject 

A'bquira soni^ baokground knowledge of the 
subject before attempting to interview him. In 
the event this is impossible, attempt to obtain 
the background information during the ipitial 
portion of the intervie*. This knowledge will 
enable you to adopt a correct approach, to tlje 
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subject and to extract a maximum amount of 
valuable iniformation from him. The factual know- 
ledge will -also enable you to test the subject's 
truthfulness and to impress him with the thorough- 
ness of the inve'stigation; 

A. Background ifacts ot particular value in- 
clude: "-.^ , 

place of birth,-" i^ationality, and 



(p Age, 



Sometimes, to throw the subject off -bal^iqe^ / 
and thereby achieve "an important psycholog!c^f 
advantage, itws advisable- tp select a irme'mat^ 
\^i-ll completely disrupt- ifctie. subJect-is^ hormal 
activities. However, great care'is'takejrt 4i)in^i-e. / 
that such action does- not. result In either le^^tv 
liability on the part of the military bi'ifrcfavor^ble 
comment in the- civilian community:, ! 

Place of Interview ■ " ' 



.1 



^^ace. 

(2) Present or former rank (with-civilians " 
—status in business or in the commimity).' 

(3) Educational level, present duty, and 
former occupations. - 

(4) Habits and associates; how and where .«^^*4^v^-. v--- • > - '-" V ..u v> k.;^;:; 

leisure time is spent • " ■ -.ScAif ehati-cfes are best for encpuragtng'the subject. 

' (5)lnformationinrecortlsofuoupts-mifrti^^^^^ to talk. At times it is-bestto intervi^ a.su^^^ 
or civili^- court ^nvictldjis, information in «mon^ familiar surroundiness, such asinhi^;i.am§ 
dentention records, and inforn[iatipn- regarding the 
nature and seriousness^ of offenses committed. 



' ' "You. should' make every effort to conduct the 
intervieNV in li-ylacQ.' where ihe ^p^yehqlp^ical 
adv^tage -is In 'yovtr-f^tvor. Decide on *ehe-^sis 
of th'el j^Qts, viit, >eiaeh -'cas^,\ \yh'^r^' you^ mi^ 



j:stirtiate- oUnfQrn^on ^Sought • ^- — 

- - 'Determine in"~advanee where possible, the 
information to be sought inthe interview. Prepare 

• a set of questions thai you can^ consult unob- 
ti^isively during the interyieWt-Thev questions are 
desigaed to^nduCe thVsubjBCt tblell his story 
ralher than to elieit "yes^» or ''li^'' answers. 

' - Take, care neither to overestimate nyr to under- 

y es^frpate- the sul^ect^as a source of^^^Rifg^ 

^f^I^ING THE INTERVIEW 



among familiar surroundings, such asinhi;p;i,f^m^ 
or office, especially if visLting^yieJny^UgatOxl^'^ 
office would imppsp ^^^^"^P ?2^Lhe^ . 
. subj^il'QX.might^teMd- tO''aii^tlfrb him un.duly. 
" Another times it is best tp hold an interview 
in your office or in some other.pT^ce where the ■ 
subject is deprived of the cQmfQ^^^or ease of ^ 
familiar environment. At a re'gOlar place^of / 
-interview you can" control the tighting andl^the 
physical featui^es 'ctf the roona aiifTalso' be'-atte' 
to, prevent distraoling influences ;th4jt^iay ^ect 
^ the subjectf^s ability if conceal/ wanted i^pr^^ 
matron. ^ Fo^ inti^evii ng an /i nf o^the^^, . ^X. • 




^ . id, prevent tamTrom'being^^^.jj^-'jj^^^'^Q^gj.-jj^g^y^ 

thj-'eatenld or- eoerced or to p/event cpl|aboratien_^_pK.;^^^ - _ -. • _ 

'1 'Oiptestifribny-tjetween bim andjDtherg^--^^^^^^ ^-r-r-^ T;.^^----^- - . " — 

■ .quafe'^oppor^nitZ-iof 1 U^oi^ inte^?ie<-f|e '--^ebfity,. J^^^^ , 

-a-4us]ffeii^il?eryiew J^. wftlcli. Tmpo^tQiit ^eta^ls AlSa mak^ cert^ JSf ^he,^idehtity^t the pftrsoii 
^ can^-JfeJ^wKSolcea,"' InA*stigator^ who -jbinay iise,< V,b^f9re yoig - , / . . , . \>- - . 
- ^rr/MT'o'rJntervlev^ng .facilities should to^ fi 'A haity\;intro^uctjQn ai'.^n.,appearanoe of 
■'^Xate their soTiedi^les and thusj^reveut 9fen-. tTlas^e at tb€-beginni|ig_of -Utojt^^^^^ 
^-l&.^lays^A^pcSnveniences.lf an mte^fe/.' . ^^n" /embaf r^sSItt-g -sU^.afioo; oi' may m^fe^h^ - 
r rJ-^^'^,,,/^ ,^ \x.^ nioo*. rft iMiRVrtfits , ' '.^ubject J^ivTilitJJathis presence }s of little impor-, 

: .t*7iK-.*v_f H'^"-^^e ts-in a position 

_ xrflnuteB spent in 
Set^v^lear^ Intro- 
evaluate th« 
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the subject is given an opportunity to, overcome 
any nervousness, and usually is in a betted 
frame ot/nind to answer questions. f 

When the introduction is completed, 'fnake.' 
a general statement atraut the case withcTul dis- 
closing any of the specific facts that have been 
developed. 

If appropriate, warn the interviewee of his 
rights. 

The warning is required only when there is 
reason to believe the interviewee is irlv^v^d in 
the offense in question, or that he maybe ii^- 
volved in another offense, the investigation or 
prosecution of which may be jeopardized if the 
warning is not given. When in doubt, always 
warn the mtervlewee of his rights. A person 
to be interrogated will always be given the 
warning. 



1 



CONDUCTING THE INTER\1EW^ - 

Interviews are classified as either formal 
or informal. , 

The informal interview is used primarily at 
the scene of a crime to screen those persons 
who possess pertinent information about but 
who are not suspect of ^committing an offense. 
After establishing that a person does have infor- 
mation regarding the offense or ihjpident, immed- 
iately segregate him from the others and intervle.w 
him formally as soon as practical. The names 
and addresses of all persons in the vicinity are 
taken for future reference. 

The formal interview is conducted to obtain 
specific information concerning a crime or offense 
from a person believed to be aware of such infor- 
mation. The formal interview may be conducted 

^^^it the scene, at a place convenient to the person 

' \<o be interviewed, or at your office. 

^ \t Att'itude and actions usually .determine the 
success or failure of the interview. Be friendly 
and businesslike, endeavor td get the subject 

i into a talkative mood, and to guide the conver- 

'i szition toward the subject 'S'knowl^ge of the case. 

* Permit the subject to;, fell his complete story 
without unnecessary interruptions. Phrase the/ 
question^ so as to /haintai^ a free flow of talk' 
froni the 'su'bjecL/Mentally note any i^nconsis- 
tencies, and obtafn clarification after the subject 
ha^j^ompletechhi^^tOT^. Specifi(i types of approach 

* • ' ' ' < 

. I^'The .indirect approach is generally used in 
^ the Kiteryievr.^Thfilfiiiljjoe^t^ of the reason 
^ fei the Interview And i,s permitted to discuss the 



fact^ with you rather than required answer 
'probing questions. H§, is encouraged to t|ik about 
jbt ii^ctd^ntan^-to^ye a true and complete account • 
of his khawled^eof it;-: . ,o ' 

i 2. The more direct type of qoestionjng, nor- 
mally reserved for the interrogation, may beused 
when the subject shows a fear, dislike, or distrust 
of police officers; dreads retaliation by criminals; 
desires to protect friends or relatives; or displays 
a general unwillingness to talk for reasons best 
known to himself. 

COMPLAINANT. — The complair^t is inter- 
viewed first, if possible, to ascertain whether the ^ 
crime did occur as alleged. \V'hea interviewing a 
complainant, be receptive and sympathetic, let 
the subject know that you recognize«the importance - 
of the complaint and in|end to take proper action. 
Be tactful and open-minded toward the subject 
and his complaint, but^tequally realistic and care- 
ful in developing complete information. An attempt 
is made to establish the mofive for the complaint 
and to determine the subject'^ relatJ^ship to the 
person accused and the^ facts developed. Be 
alert to detect any grudge or jealousy. Always 
assure the complainant ytiiat appropriate action 
wilL be initiated promptly and that a complete 
and thorough investigation will be conducted. 

WITNESSES. — Frequently guide the witness to 
help him to recall and to relate the facts of an 
incident as they were observed. Try to make him 
realize that he has important and necessary infor- 
mati9n. Your questioning is. designed to develop 
.a detailed account of the witness's knowledge. 
Be constantly aware of the human factors that 
affect a witness's ability to observe and describe 
actions, articles, or circumstances related to the' 
comniission of a crim»3. The age, eniotional sta- 
bility, and general reputation of , a witness are 
important factors. The relationship of ths witness 
to persons connected with the crime and his 
prejudices are also extremely important, both 
from the legal viewpoint and with regard to the 
reliability of informationfurnishedby the witness.^ 
Questions of a leading nature are avoided.* 
'Direct "yes" or ''no" answers to leading ques- 
tions are, not valid information on which to base 
an investigation. 'An unstable person, highly 
suggestible person, or a person whose memory 
of events is hazy will of ten give answers that were 
suggested to him by leading questions. 

^ VICTIMS. — When interviewing the victim of a 
crtrrie^ particularly a crime ofjyjLOlence,consid€r' ' 
the , victim's emotipnal and physical state. ^ A 
statj^^L shock or hysteria may cau^ the victim 
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to give a hazy, errditeou^~^i?r^gart?led^acc identity. When an interrogation is necessary, the 

of the crime. .Wild and ^nsupp^rt^d opimons.or right's warning must always be giveri. Wliile 
conclusions regarding Uje circumstances of Eer-> conduoting the interrogation, be aware that^undue 



sons connected wilh. the crime ar^s, often include^' 
in the victim's account,. Retaiji^^^^ ^pen miod 
and evaluate each eJemeHt^oiA^vig^'m's ^ory 
in relation to the testinaoiwj^5witii^$es aotn tlie 
physical evidence. " i^^^^ \ 

The interview procedure as,^d for a vict^ ^ 
closely parallels that used for aTcoiiiplainaf^t^ 
The victim can usuallj{.,g^ve reliable informatipn 
.pertaining to tKe events le^^ding to the cri^e. 
But his account of the details of, and the events 
immediately following, the crime paay be subject 
to faulty perception resulting from ^xcijeitient ^ 
and te^ion., 
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A person should be interrogated only if he 
definitely and with good reason is believed to 
be guilty of a crime, to be an accomplice^ a 
criminal act, or to be withholding information . 
. directly pertaining to a crimei^ A person who can 
be successfully interviewed is not interrogated. ^ 
Base your plan for interrogation on the facts of 
*the case and the background information that yoii 
have been able to develop on the subject. State- 
ments of the victim and witnesses, in addition to 
information derived from the physical evidence of 
the case, enable you to reconstruct the crime 
m^tally and to anticipate some of the facts that 
you may obtain from the subject during the 
interrogation. Prepare a brief containing ques- 
tions based on the above. 

A person suspected of a crime is interrogated 
as quickly as possible after the act. Every 
minute that elapses between the commission of 
the crime or the apprehension of the suspect 
and the time of interrogation affords the suspect 
opportunities to compose himself, to. fabricate 
alibis and, in some cases, to communicate with 
his accomplices. 

A crimiaal, surprised and apprehended in the 
act of committir^ a crime, is sometimes inter- 
rogated on the spot while he is still under 
considerable emotional strain. Properly handled, 
this^^nt^r rogation may often produce an admis- 
sion or confession that will help to establish the 
guilt of the criminal and his accomplices. Nor- 
mally, however, the interrogation is conducted at 
^your office where facilities are available for 
recording the information^ 

As in beginning an interview, introduce your- 
self and assure that the subject is aware of your 



^ l|ng)fch>^f_the session or harassing conditions 
ni-ky constitute unlawful influence. 

There are several approaches available in 
the questioning of a suspect including the direct 
and indirect approaches similar to those used 
in conducting an interview. You may also use a 
psychological approach or others. 

^Psychological Approach 

This approach is designed to focus the thoughts 
and emotions of the suspect on the moral aspects 
of the crime and thus bring about in him a 
realization that a wrong has been committed. 
Great care is taken in employing this approach 
to ensure that the suspect does not become so 
emotional as to render any statement made by 
him inadmissible. 

You may begin this type .of interrogation 
by discussing the moral seriousness of the 
offense; ,by appealing to the suspect's civic- 
mindedness or to responsibilities of citizenship; 
or py emphasizing the eiffects of his acts on his 
wife, children, or close relatives. From this 
beginning, proceed to such matters as the sorrows 
and suffering of the victim and the victim's 
relatives and friends. 

The suspect may tend to become emotional 
when discussing his mother or father; his child- 
hood and childhood associations; his early moral 
and religious training; and persons whom he has 
held in very high esteem, such as school teachers, 
religious instructors, athletic coaches, neighbors, 
or friends. This tendency is particularly true 
when a suspect is guilty of a crime that he feels 
violates the moral values that he associated with 
these people. Often, the emotional appeal of some 
person or personal relationship increases in in- 
tensity with the passage of time and with the 
distance separating the suspect from his former 
environment. By emphasizing the contrast between 
his present and former way of life, you may 
intensify the suspect's emotional response, es- 
pecially when he has deserted his family, has 
become orphaned or otherwise separated from his 
family, or when he has forsaken the way of life 
prescribed in his early moral and religious 
training. 

The psychological approach is often successful 
with a young person and with a first offender who 
has not had time to become a hardened criminal 
or to develop a thinking pattern typicaV of a 
hardened criminal. 
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You must realize that skill is required in 
utilizing this approach,' The basic , emotions and 
motivations most commonly associated with crim- 
ina'l acts are hate, fear, love, aPJd desire for 
gam. By careful inquiry into the suspect's thinking, 
feeling, and expeerience, you are likely to touch 
upon some basic weakness and thereby induce in 
Zthe sisp3ct a genuine desire to talk. Attempt to 
think along the same liaes as the suspect, and to 
make every effort to establish a common ground of 
understanding. Assist the suspect to construct a 
*^face saving'' rationalization of his motives 
for committing the criminal act, and thereby 
make talking about the crime easier for him. 

Other Approaches 

After all other interrogative methods ar^d 
approaches have failed to produce an admission 
of confession, techniques of a more subtle nature 
may be employed. Detailed planning and realism 
are prerequisites to the successful use of these 
techniques. Plan the use of these techniques care- 
fully so that your approach will not be obvious^ 
to the suspect. Furthermore, be careful not to' 
jeopardize the success of further interrogative 
effort ^by disclosing to the suspect just how much 
or how little information has been obtained i^gainst 
him. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL STORY. Relate a 
stoiy of a fictitious crime that varies only in 
minute details from the offense that the"suspect 
is believed to have committed. Afte^ a lapse 
of time, request that the suspect write the 
details of the crime that has been related to him. 
If the suspect is guilty, he may include detai-ls 
that are idfetitical with the actual offense and that 
were not mentioned inihe fictitious crime. When 
he Is confronted with this fact, the suspect may be 
influenced to make an admissionor confession, or 
he may be forced to lie some more to extricate 
himself from a difficult position. 

THE »'COLD SHOULQER.»»-The suspect is 
invited to your office. If Uje suspect accepts the 
invitation, he is takep to the crihio scene. The 
investigators accompanying the suspect say no- 
thing to him or to e^ch ojther; they sjmply await . 
his reactions. This technique permits the $uspect, 
if he is guilty, to surmise that you piay have 
adequate evidence to prove his guilt, and may 
induce him to make an admission or confession. 
If witnesses whose identities are known to the 
suspect are available4 they may ije requested to 
walk past the crime scene without saying or 



doiijg anything to indicate to the suspect that they 
are aware of his presence. This procedure serves 
to intensify the suggestion that the facts of his 
guilt are already established. 

PLAYING ONE SUSPECT AGAINST AN- 
OTHER.— This technique may be used if more 
than one person is suspected of having been 
involved in the commission of a crime. There are 
nxany variations of this method. In all variations^ 
one suspect is played against another by pur- 
posely encouraging the belief of one suspect that 
his companion in the crime is cooperating or has 
talked about the crime and has laid the blame on 
him. 

The suspects normally are separated and* are 
not allowed to communicate with each other. 
Periodically, they may be allowed to glimpse 
or to observe each other from a distance, pre- 
ferable when one is doing something that the 
other may construe as cooperation and as pre- 
judicial to the observer's interests.. You may 
sometimes confront the stronger suspect vvith ^ 
known facts that have been allegedly furnished 
by the weaker suspect. Known detailsof the crime 
may be mentioned in the presence of the stronger 
suspect under conditions that compromise the 
weaker ^suspect. One suspect may be cordially 
treated, or even released, while the other may 
l)e given the ''cold shoulder. 

This method is most successful when investi- 
gators infer rather than assert that the suspect 
has confessed. 

RECORDING THE INTERVIEW 

Attempt to record interviews for future ref- 
erence. Interviews can be recorded as a state- 
ment initiated by thie interviewee, recorded on an " 
electronic recording device, or merely recorded 
in the form of notes taken by the investigator. 

Statements are elicited from persons with 
pertinent knowledge regarding the offense or 
incident'under investigation. 

An electronic recording device provides a 
comunient means of preserving the content of an 
interview. The recordings should be carefully 
kept in their entirety, together with any .steno- 
graphic transcripts made from them. A complete 
chain of custody should be maintained for all such 
items as they may later prove yaluable in legal 
proceedings, provided they can be duly identified 
and authenticated. 

'fake notes of the interview. Most persons 
interviewed have no objection to discreet note 
taking. Notes, however, should not be taken until 
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the subject has had . an opportunity to tell his 
6tory completely and to correct any honest 
nystakes that he made in the first telling. Some 
subjects display annoyance when you divert your 
attention from them to take notes. Other subjects 
are reluctant to talk when they know that 
what they say is being recorded, WTaen either 
of these situations isyapparent, the best time to 
write down the details of an interview is immed- 
iately after the interview is completed, 

RECORDING THE INTERROGATION 

The interrogation can be recorded by the 
same methods employed for t|ie interview. 

You do not, hov^ever, und'^r normal circum- 
stances take notes during Hhe interrogation. 
The interrogation requires ^ch a degree of 
concentration that the diversion oi note taking 
would almost certainly disrupt the "rhythm" 
in questioning or your train of thought. Notes 
are taken after the interrogation is over. 

Purpose of Written Statements 

Written statements serve as permanent 
records of the pretrial testimony of accused 
persons, suspects, victims, compl^ainants, and 
witnesses. The written statement may be used in 
court as evidence attesting to what was told the 
investigator, to refresh the memory of the maker 
of the statement, or the memory of the investi- 
gator. Written statement forms which may be 
used are: 

1, DA Form 2820 (fig, 5-1) is used to record 
statements obtained by investigators from ,a 

, person accused or suspected of an offense under 
investigation, 

2, DA Form 2823 (fig<^5-2) is the form nor-^ 
mally used for recording "statements obtained 
from persons oth^r than the *suspect or'accused. 
The investigator also use& DA Fov(m 2823 for 
giving a separate statement of his activities 
during an investigation and this is included as an 
inclosure to a Report of Investigation. ^ 

PREPARING STATEMENT FORMS 

Complete DA Form 2820 and DAP^m 2823 
in the 5ame manner except thatPA Form 2820 
includes a waiver, while DA Fprm 2823 does not. 

The heading of each statement form is com- 
pleted by/iisting thephlce, date and time of the 
/ interview or interi^ogation and the name, SSN, 
grad^-and organization ^or address of the affiant 
(maker of the statement), 

ERJC 1 ^ • ^ 



The waiver, when inco^orated a^ part I of^ 
DA Form 2820, is filled out after the subject of- 
the accused has been informed of his rights and 
prior to initiating the sworn statement in part II, 
The waiver certificate' must be witnessed and 
signed by the interrogator, witness and the person 
making the statement. The investigator must 
insure the subject understands his rights. 

The sworn statement portion, or body of both 
DA Foiin 2820 and DA Form 2823, is completed 
in the same manner. There are three generally 
accepted methods for recording a sworn state- 
ment; the narrative, the question and answer, and 
a combination of narrative and question and 
answer. 

The narrative method allows the affiant tore- 
cord the information lie wishes to record in his 
own words. This is \deM if the affiant can 
express himself and doeWrcompile a myriad of 
irrelevant information. The narrative is best 
employed with a complainant or witness. 

In the question and answer method you can 
limit the information presented to that which is 

'pertinent. Two disadvantages of employing this 
method are: it is time-consuming for you and it 
may stifle some valuable information th^ affiant 
might, have volunteered in the narrative method, 
A combination of the above two methods will 
normally produce the best results. The , affiant 
is first allowed to express himself', then cover 
suchwinformation that has been left out whBn 
quelfjfoning the affiant. This method or the 
question tand answer methcid is used when taking 
a statement from an accused or suspect person. 
The la^t section of^^A Form. 2820 and ©A 
Form 2823\4s t^Ve affidavit. The affidavit acknow- 
ledges that the statement was given voluntarily, 
that mistakeSs^ave been corrected, and that the 
number of pag^ coht^ed in the statement has 
i)een verified by the affiant. The affidavit is signed 

^y the affmnt, the investigator, and the witness, 
• The s]cateSqg,ent is written in the first person. 
In additi(piaJ;o signing the statement, the affiant 
initials the bottom of each page and all cross-outs, 
corrections, aM"erasures, Statements are also 

,initialec^ before the first and after the last word on 

^each page. Excess space is not left in margins; 
margins are drawn in where necessary and any 
unused space is lined out, 

HANDLING AND CARE 
OF PHYSICAL EVIDENCE 

Physical evidence is one of your most valuable 
assets in pursuing'^the investigation^o a success- 
ful conclusion. It produces leads during the conduct 
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PART H . 


SWORN STATEMENT 



STATEMENT BY ACCUSED OR SUSPECT PERSON 



Naval Station, l^ewport, R» I . 



LAST NAMK. FinST NAMK. MtOOUt NAMK | 

White, Jack L> 



fa* u«« of tKit'fefin. AR 19^10; th« propen«nf «e«n<y 
OHie* of Th« P^ovott yor»ho> G«n«rel. 



OATK 

22 Nov. 



7X 



TIME 

1430 



tOClAL tKCUniTY ACCOUNT NO. 

772-26-4804 



OnOANlZATION OM AOOMCtt 

U>S.S. Courtney DE-102IC 



PART I . WAIVER CERTIFICATE 



I HAVE 8EEN INFORMED BY MA I Pau I « PaS t 



OP Master at Arms Headquai^ters , Newport, R« I* 



THAT HE WANTS TO QUESTION ME ABOUT A larcgny at the EM club jxfi 19-20 Nov 7X 



OF WHICH \ ^M ACCUSED OR SUSPECTED. HE HAS ALSO INFORMEO ME OF MY/ftlOHTS* 

I UNDERSTAND THAT I HAVE THE RIGHT To REMAIN SILENT ANp^HAT ANY STATEMENT I MAKE MAY 8E 
USED AS EVIDENCE AGAINST ME IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

I UNDERSTAND THAT I HAVE THE RIGHT TO CONSULT WITH J^OUNSEL ANO TO HAVE COUNSEL PRESENT 
WITH ME DURING QUESTIONING. \ MAY RETA>N COUNSEL AT MY OWN/$XPENSE OR COUNSEL WILL 8C APPOINTED FOR 
ME AT NO EXPENSE TO ME. IF I AM SUBJECT TO THE UNIFORM CO^ OF MILITARY JUSTICE. APPOINTED COUNSEL 
MAY Bt MILITARY COUNSEL OF MY OWN CHOICE IF HE IS REASONABLY AVAILABLE. 

I UNDERSTAND THAT EVEN IF I DECIDE TO ANSWER/JuESTIONS NOW WITHOUT HAVING COUNSEL PRESENT 
» MAY STOP ANSWERING QUESTION AT ANY TIME, ALSO. I M/(Y REQUEST COU NSJEL AT ANY T IME pURJ NG QUESTION I NG 

I ^SOOJ (DO NOT) WANT COUNSEL. 

I (DO) iOOCJJOX^CwANT TO MAKE A STATEMEN^f AND 

ANSWER QUESTIONS. X {' \(Slgn»tUf ctTFafcn To Ba QuaaUonad) 



T COUNSEL AT ANYTIME DURJNG C 
t^(Slgnatuea ctl^ataon To Ba OuaaHont 



INTCRROOATOW; 



(Slgnatura) 



"(Stgnattjta) 



Paul P. Past 



John W. Booth 



^TH:\J At fOOUt 



k L. White 



wa'nt to make the following statement under 



oATH:\J At ^out 2 AM pn 20 Nov«7X I broke Into the EM club and stole some money and some 
cigarettes. I put the money and the cigarettes in my locker, but I sp6nt some and 
smoked some. 

Q: When you say EM Club, do you mean the Enlisted Men's Club In building 669, here 

at the naval station? 

A 



Yes. 



How did you br^ak Into' the club? 



Q 

A; Simple, I broke the window on the East side of Che building, reached in and re- 
leased the window latch, and then opened the window and cllmBed through. ^ 

Q: How did you break, the window? 

A; 

A r 

A : 



I hit It^wlth the heel of my hand. 
Is that how you cut your hand? 



No, I guess I cut It reaching through the window to push the shade away. 

What' is your blood type'' 

I don' t know. ^ 



Wo^ld you please show me your ID card? 
under your blood type. 
A : 



Now turn It over and read me what It says 



It says\type "0". ^ 

What did you do after you opened^ the window and climbed In. > 

I went to the managers office, <£prced open the door, and then looked around for 
I opened a wall Ibckj^ and ftjund some money In a box and a bunch 



stuff I could use. 
of cigarettes which I took 



ed a wall locKej: a 
i and left. V^IC^ 



B 




mAkino statcmknt 



(•AOK I or 



ADDITIONAL PAGES MUST CONTAIN THE HEADING '^ATEMENT OF TAKEJ^Ut DATED CONTtNVSD •* THE 

BOTTOM OF EACH ADDITIONAL PAGE MUST BEAR THE INtTlALS OF THE PERSON MAilNG THE STATEMENT AND BE 
INITIALED A3 PAGE OF PAGES *' WHEN ADDITIONAL PACES ARE UTILIZED. TJiE BACK OF PAGE 1 WILL BE LIN- 
ED OUT. AND TTtC STATEMENT WJLL BE CONCLUDED ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF ANOTHER COPY OF THIS FOfiM 



nC^LifCKt OA rOHM t»-24. I 92. WHICH >• OtttOUKTC 



Figure 5-1. — DA Form 2820 (Front) statement by accused or sUepect person. 
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OV 7X (CONTINUED) 



•taTKMKnT <Contlnu»<S) \ 

STATEMENT OF SN JACK L. WHITE 

•W^KKN AT NAVAL STATION, NEWPORT, R.I. DATED 22^ 
QwpuHow did you force open the door to the manageV^^ office? 
AV I used a tire iron that I brought with rae^xom my car* I 
the crack of -the door and pried and Lhe door popped open* 



71-142-01715 



stuck the tl^e ^on/ln 



Q: SN White, acting upon the written authority of the Base Commander, the Master at 
Arms searched your car. This tire iron that I show you was taken frdii your car, la 

this the tire iron you used to open tfieV^or? 

A; Yes, ^ guess so, I only had one and I put it back in the car wh^n I was through 

with it. ^ I : 

Q: How did this green paint get on the tiire iron? ^ 

I don't know, I never noticed that before. . i 



What did you steal from the club? 
Like 1 sa^id, some cigarettes and some money. 



The Club manager states that 95 packs of camel cigarettes are missing, and $66.00 
in cash missing. Again acting upon the written authority of the Base Commander, we 
parched your locker, and found these 50 packs of came L cigarettes and this ten and 
this , twenty dollar bill in your locker. Are these the items you took from the EM 

Club''' [ [ LJ 

A: 



Yes, if you found them in my locker. 

What did you do with the other 45 packs of ci^retces and the other 36 dollars?^ 
I smoked them and spent it. ^ 



Q 

A . 

Q: You were identified to us by a witness who sta'ted that you were with another 

sailor. Who was this other sailor? 

A: OK, a guy named Dan McGaw was with me in this, and he got, the other cigarettes and 

the other money. He's on his way to Norfolk now. 

Q: Do you have anything you wish to addT concerning the matter under investigation? 

A: No.^^///////////////////////^END OF STATEMENT/////////////////////////////////// 



No.^/ 



J 



AFFIDAVIT 



Jack L. White 



HAVE READ OR HAVE MAO RfiAQ TO ME THIS ST ATI* 

*^ 

MtMT WHICH ©COINS ON PACE ! ANO ENpS ON PAGE 2 I FULLY UNOERSTAhO THE CONTENTS OF THE ENTIRE STATEMENT 

MAOe DY ME- THE STATEMENT IS TRUE* I HAVE INITlALEO ALL CORRECTIONS ANOMAVE tNlTlALEO THE BOTTOM OF EaCH PaGC 
CONTAINING THE STATEMENT. I HAVE MAOE THIS STATEMENT FREELY WITHOUT f?»PE OF BENEI»IT OR REWARO. WITHOUT TnREAT 



OF PUNISHMENT. ANO WITHOUT COERCION. UNLAWFUL INFLUENCE. OR UNLAWFUL INOUCEMENT. 
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Chapter 5 — liSWESTIGATIVE. M\TTERS AND TECHNIQUES 
^ J 



,t \ ' SWORN STATEMENT 

y»» w** »( fofm. Aft 190-30. th* pfopenvm vf^iKy i« QHic* ol TH* Prov«*f Mor*iwl Cvncwl. 



LOCATION 

Naval Station, Newport /r. 



OATI 

21 Nov 7X 



TIME 

1015 



PILE NUMBCR 

7X 142-01715 



LAST NAMt. PiR$T NAMc, MIOOLC NAMt 

JAMES, William Thomas 



SOCIAV SECURITY NUMBER 

707>77>22U 



CRAOC/STATUS 

SKC 



ORQANIZATION OR AOOrCSS 

Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. 



Wi 1 1 iam T« JAMES . want to make thc rpLUOwiNC statcmcnt under ^^athi 

rked the late shift in' my office -on 19 Nov 7X and was, relieved by SKC Joseph P 
SCHMIDT at approximate ly ^3^5 hours. As 1 walked from my office in Bldg 666 to my*; 
barracks, 1 passed by the Enlisted Men's Club, Bldg 669^ at approximately 2355 hours. 
I say approximately because 1 did not look at my watch, *and it probably took me 10 
minutes to brief SKC SCHMIDT, put on my coat,\and walk the- short distance from my 
office to the EM Club, The club was being closed and 1 no^-d^ced several lights being 
turned off as, I went past. Just^'past the club, 1 heard voices, turned and saw 
SN Jack WHITE with another sailor. I figured that they were just leaving the EM 
Club. I did not talk with them, but continued walking to my barracks.,, I arrived then 
at 0010 hours 
Q 

A: In our s)ffice we use a number of Pallors as messengers, and SN WHITE acted as 
the PO in Charge of the messengers , for a four month period. In this capacity, he 
worked directly for me. ^ ^ " 

Q 



How did vou know the ind iv idua l^||^u saw w^s SN Jack WHITE? 



Who was the sailor with WHITE'^ 

I don't know, I have never seen him before* 

T Would you recognize the other sailor if you saw him again'' 

I don't know^ They were sort of standing in the shadows. WHITE was standing 



So that the light from the EM Club porch l?t me see him r^a I ^go od 



Describe the other sailor. 



A: 1 can't really say much other than he appeared to be bigger and heavier than 
WHITE. 1 



Q' What were threy dt)ing' j» \ 

A:' They were just standing there next to the EM Club building talking S9ftly. I just 
"■^lanced at them and then continued on to my barracks. 
Q *^ * ... . . . 



Did you notice anything suspicious aBout t*)elr actions? 
No. ' < - f 



Do yoviOiave anything you wish to add concerning the matter under investigation? 
^o.\m^llllllllllllllllllllllltm OF STATEMENT //////////<(/'/./ /|//// ////////// //// 
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IMITIALt or P 



MAKING STATlMtNT 



ADDtnONAL PAGES MVST CONTAIN THE HEADING '*5t/tEMENT OF TAKEN AT ^ DATED CONTTNUBD*' 

THE BOTTOM OF EACH ADDITION At PACE MUST BEAR THE INITIALS OF THE PERSON MAKING THE STATEMENT AND 

BK iMTIALBD AS "PAGE OF PACES " WHEN ADDITIONAL PAGES ARE UTtUZED. THE BACK OF PAGE I "WLL 

BK UNSD OVT. AND THE STATEMENT ^LL BE CONCLUDED ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF ANOTHER COPY OF THIS FORM. 



A » JU?71 2823 •U*»«*«»«0«» OA FORM !•*». « J^9* WHICH 
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Figure 5-2. — DA Form 2823 witness statement. 
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of the investigation and aids in establishing the 
guilt. or innocence of an accused person in a coui't 
of law. To achieve the maximum benefit from 
physical^^ evidence, you mist^ot only be skilled in 
its collectitpn, you must knQw how to handle and 
care for tjie evidence bey-c^d the time of col- 
lection, to .preserve it fof^^e development of 
leads, for laboratory examination, and/or pre- 
sentation in court. Such handldng^nd care involves 
storing the evidence so as to^retain the integrity 
of the item(s) in thelr'originaltjondition as nearly 
as possible, maintaining a cjiain of custody 
for the item(s) to assure responsibility and to 
ensure its evidentiary 'value, the proper trans- 
mittal of the ilem(s) to^e laboratory for analysis 
if necessary, ^and disposition of the item(s) when 
they are no lo^er of evidentially value. 

Physical y^idence is that evidence having a 
physical or material quality, a tan^i^^le article no 
matter tiow/large or microscopic. Evidence in 
general is that which tends to prove orjdi^prove a 
point under investigation or consideration. Phys- 
ical evidence is divided into two general cate- 
gories; 

Moveable evidence cao be. picked up at a 
crime sbene or any other location and transported, 
e.g., tools, weapons, ''plothing, glass, and doc- 
uments. J 0 * ^ 

Fixed or immovable evidenc^ cannot be readily 
removed from a scene because of its size, 
shape or makeup, e.g., walls, telephone poles. 

Fra^le evidence is physical evidence which, 
if special care is not taken to preserve its 
state, can deteriorate to a point where it is.no 
longer of evidenti^y value. It difficult to detect. 
It may be mova^e or immovable. A footprint 
in the snow is actually immovable, butac^st of it 
can be taken anci^preserved soaVtobe adnjiissible 
as evidence. Fingerprints can be *Uifte5,n.or 
removed; whereaS\body fluids can be preserved in 
their natural state (or clo^ly thereto). 



EVALLfATION OF EVIDENSE 

The question inva'rf 
object is o^ is not^ 



nses as to whether an 
n^jMGjjce. You *fesolv^ this 
question by 'evaluatnj^S^object, circumstances 
and conditions at ttte^ene, supporting your 
decision wit^ good judgment, common sense and 
past expe^?^nces. If a doubt exists, then secure 
the objejdx and process it as evidence. Subsequent 
evalaguion will determine the. wortfr of such 
evironce and its ultimate disposition. 



SEARCHING FOR EVIDENCE 



Each crime scene is dif-ferent, according to 
the physical nature of the scene and the crime or 
offense Involved. Consequently, process the scene 
iti accordance with prevailing physipalproperties 
at the scene and with the need^ to develop es- 
sential evidentiary facts peculiar to the offense. 
Make a general survey of the scene*, always 
noting the location of obvious traces of the action, 
the probable entry and 'exit points used by the 
offender (s), and the size and shape of the area 
involved. 

In rooms, buildings, and small outdoor areds, 
initiate a sys^matic clockwise search for evi- 
dence. (A counterclockwise or any other sys- 
tematic movement may be just as effective in 
the search. HoweVer, in the interest of uni- 
formity,, iit is ;recommended that the clockwise 
movem^ri^ be used.) Examine each, item en- 
countered and the floor, walls, and ceiling tc^ 
locate anything that may be of evidentiary value. 
You should— 



c 




A 'l. Give particular * attention to fragile evi- 
jdence that "c^iay be destroyed or contaminated if 
it is not collected when discovered. "N. 

2. If any doubt exists ^as to the values^f an 
item, treat it as evidence until proven otherwise. 

3. Insure that each item or area where 
latent fingerprints may'^be present is closely- 
examined and that action is taken to develop the 
prints. 

4. Carefully pi'otect any impression of evi- 
dentiary value in surfaces conducive to making 
casts or molds. Photograph the impression. 

5. Note stains, spots, and pools of liquid 
within the scene and treat them as evidence. 

/ 6. Note any peculiar odors emitting from the 
.«cene. 

7. Treat as evidence all other itpms such as 
hairs,- fibers, and earth particles, foreign to the 
area in which they are found; e.g., scrapings 
under the victim's fingernails. 

V8. Proceed .systematically and uninterruptedly 
to th^ conclusion of the processing of the scene. 
The sear ch lor evidence is initially completed 
when, after a thorough examination of the scene, 
the rough sketch, necessary photographs, and 
investigative notes have been completed and the 
investigator has returned to the point from which 
the search Ht)^gan. Further search may be nec- 
essary after the evidence and the statements 
obtained h^ive be'en evaluated. ! 
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Chapter 5-lNVEgTiG \TIVE IVI \TTERS AND TECHNIQUES 



In large outdoor areas, it is advisable to elements 9r become contaminated despite pro- 
diviile the area into strips aljoirt 4 feet wide. First tective measured and those items' that would 
seaixh the strip on >Qyr left as >ou face the impede further search should be collected when 
Scene \ind then the adjoining .strip; this pro- they are located and depicted on the sketch, 
uedure is then repeated until a thorough search The essential factOa- is that evidence be care- 
has iyeen made of the entire area. Even though fully and properly collected, 
an outdoor aiea considered to. J^e within the When collecting Evidence, handle it as little 
Scene nitiy l)e ver> large and will require con- as possible. RubWr gloves may be used. See 

siderabl^ tim*^ to search, it is imperative that the Table 5-1 for recommended methods for handling , 

search to accomplished by investigative per- specific items that may be collected at a scene, 
sonnel. Tailure^ to note and ta'ke the proper If, during the collection of evidence, you touch 

-faction on each piece of evidence in this^area will a piece of evidence in a manner that leaves your 

^^je as detrimental to an mvestigation as it would fingerprints on the article, indicate this fact in 

m :i SHiall room. Several investigators may be your notes and inform the laboratory personnel 

utilued to muke the search; however, all tl\e if they make an examination of the evidence. 
lecording ot Jocations of^items of idence on the It may be necessary to damage, partially 

rough sketch should fx-^ accomplished by the same ^destroy, or otherwise decrease the effective- 

mvestigati)r, assisted hy the others as necegsary.^ ^tigss of an article to collect important evidence. 

. ' * For example, it may be necessai7 to cut the 

,COliLJj:CTING OF EVIDENCE j ff^ x u^jholstery on a piece of furniture to obtain an 

j,y ^ i . , ^ ai^ea stained with blood or to cut out a sectipn 

wB^lectijig evidence at a scene ^s usuaT^y^ of a wall to collect fingerprints that cannot be 

accomplish^ed after the search has been c^m plated, c^ugsted by other means. This action is based - 

the rough sketch has been finished, and th^ photo- Qn the merits of the individual case and must 

graphs have been taken. It may be adw-^ble* lioye the approval of the installation commander 

under certain conditions to collect various*rragile when it has been determined that the action is 

items ot evidence as they aretound. For example, necessary to the investigation. A door or window 

items of evidence that would Ix; destroyed by the may be removed from a building in order to have 

^ , , Table ".^1. — Recompif^n.lcd Aethods lor Handling i^jjecific Items of Evidence - 

turn • V * Mttkod 

^Pfstol, US Army, caj. .45, Bemlautomatic _ Ule JJ^ finders on the knurled srript. Do not touch *tmooth niet«l 

, , VpJ"^** prepared box with a peg for the barrel or place flat In box 

^\ 'fdr tran sporting. 

Pa^r money, document*, pai^er ^ 5.- vj/use ^^<(|erer8. Do not place tweesari over any obvioui amudge. Place 

^ ' ' K ^ «*ch item in a clean plastic envelope or bag. 

Broken glasa Uae the Angers on*the edges of larger pfecea. Do not touch flat lor- 

, ^ i f*ces. Use tweezers on pieces too imall for tjie flngeri* Do not 

^ " grasp ov^ any obvious smudges. Wrap pieces Individually In clean 
tissue and place in a small box. 

Bottles, jars, drinking glassea Insert two or more Angers Into large mouth vessels. Place the Index » 

I ^ ^' fing^s on the top and bottom of small mouth vessels. Do ilot eoii- 

^ tamiriate Or spill any substance in the vessel that ^may be of ^f^- 

/ dentfary value. , 

^ ♦ Bullet _ Use flngeV«^or tweezers with taped ends. Avoid damage to rifling 

' ^ marks bn the circumference. Place In a pill box. 

Cartridge case J_ r Pick up at the open end with tweezers. Avoid scratching. Place In W , . 

) , ^' pillbox.^ ^ ' 

Dried stains^n a floor ."T. Remove by gouging deeper than the stain with putty knife, wood 

) • ^ ehisel, or other necessary tool. Place In a. pill box or larger similar 

f container. 

Dried stainj on the smooth surface of furniture Scrape with pocket knife or putty knife, removing as little of the 

hnished surface aa poaiible. 
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it processed at a laboratory or held as evidence. 
Ensure that necessary measures are takfen to 
protect the contents of a building or room from 
which a door or window is removed. 

^^Tien collecting evidence at the scene for 
laboratory analysis, the amounts needed will de- 
pend upon the type of evidence and the tests to be, 
conducted. For proper evaluation of stains by 
laboratory technicians, control samples should be 
submitted in addition to the collected stains. 

'For example, a stain on soil or porosis surfaces 
is collected by dipping or gouging beneath the 
st^in. In addition, unstained portions are collected 

, an9 identified as control samples. The integrity of . 
co|itfipl samples is preserved as carefully as that 
of Mldence. 



PACKING AND WRAPPING OF EVIDENCE 



Pack and wrap evidence in a manner thaj. 
minimizes friction and prevents it^ from shiftjitg, 
breaking, leaking, or contacting 6ther eyi<ience. 

Items such as glass^fragme;its, evidence in 
glass containers, impressions, -casts, ammuni- 
tion, bullets, and cartridge cases that are; par- 
ticularly susceptible *to breaking or marring. Or 
other destructive changt^s, also should be packed 
in cotton or soft paper. When evidence 'is to be 
examined for fingerprints, each item of evidence 
should be packed in, a manner that prevents 
damage to the fingerprints. iThis is accoifiplished 
by fastening the object in the container so that 
it will not shift nor will any other object come in 
contact with the area of the object suspected of 
containing fingerprints. 

Liquid evidence, with the exception of ex- 
plosives, oils, and gasoline, should be packed 
in all-glass, sterile bottles or other containers 
and sealed with wax or other suitable materials. 

In general, small solid items, such as bullets, 
fibers, hairs, paint scraptngs, powder and powder . 
patte^rns^ and threads, should be placed upon k 
piece^^^laln paper, the paper folded, and this 
packCT in separate pill or ponder boxes, paper * 
containers, or druggist folds and sealed with 
adhesive tape, wax, or oiher suitable niaterial. 
- Documents, exemplars, standards, string 
twine, and rope should be placed in an inner cello- 
phane envelope and an outer manila envelope. 
Cellophane is not suitable for packing any item 
whigh.will trxfi or corrode. 
. Packages containing items, of evidence, such 
as acids, ammunition, alkalis, gasoline, glass 
fragments, guns, liquids, matches, medicines, 
chenaicals, drugs, and paints, that riquire careful 
or selective handling while in transit shguld be 



labeled '^corrosive," ''explosives,'* "firearms,'* 
"fragilp," "gasoline," "keep away from fire," 
or "keep cool," as appropriate. y 

Materials bearings traces of accelerants lite 
those recovered in arson should be sealed in 
either a metal or glass container,.. e.g., a mason 
jar. They should not be se^ in plastjc bags 
because accelerants will leak through pastic.^ 
The completed packmg* and wrapping wilf 
generally require a combihatfbn of the methods 
indicated. The exact procedure to be used will 
depend on the Item to be submitted; its quantity, 
oonHifion and size; and the method of trans-' * 



condition 
mittal 



MARKING AND TAGGING OF' EVIDENCE 



'V. 

r 



Marking .f\s bpst doqiP'by inscribing your^ 
initials, tire military date and the time directly 
upon individual items of physical eyidence. Care^^. 
must be exercised to place the markings §q as not " 
to destroy ^ny latent characteristics on th^ 
evidence. When an item of evidence capnot be 
marked without 'incurring the preceding, 4^^^ 
place(? ii\ a suitable container, sealed and mark;^d. 
(Table 5-2 indicates places toi^ark evidence.) 
Evidence suCh as hair, soil, and fluids cannot 
be marked, and are also placed in, a suitable 
container, sealed, and the container mai*ked. 
The, use of carborundum or diamond point pencil, 
is recommended for rtmrking on hard .surfaces ' 
and ink on *other items. You tiien record th^ 
marking and its locatn)n in your notebook. 

Tagging further serves to help to identify 
evidence. The property tag (tig. 5-3) cpntains 
pertinent data about the evidence arid is attached 
to the urtiqle or container. It is recotnmended 
that the pi'dperty tag (also known as the "evi- 
dence tag)^)' be comple{^ in, ink. The tag also 
facilitates the processing and handling of evi- 
dence by the eviden6e custodian and the laboratory 
technician. 



CHAIN QF CUSTODY 

The chain of custody begins when an item of 
evidence is collected, and is maintained until it 
is disposed of. The thain oKcustody assures 
continuous accountability and if ibis not properly 
maintained, an item^may be, inadmissible in 
court. The chain of custody is mWe up of all 
those individuals who have had custody of the 
evidence since its acquisition by a'police agency, 
Those^lfersons in the chain of custody must be* 
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. ^, ■ Chapter *5-INVESTIGATIV|: l^I^ERS AND TJ^dHNlQLTES 

, : — — ^. — • :' ■ 

V Table 5-2. — Methods for marking. evidence 

/urn * M€M ' ' ^ 

Pisto!« U.S. Army» eal. .i6» Mmiautomatic Use diftmond point or carboifuhdum* point pencil HArk on all^ 

* receiver, barrel, and mag«iine. 

Revolver, od. ^ — -A Use diainond point or carborundum point pencil. Hark baml^ ^ 

/ , cylinder; and frame. ' • < U 

Bullet ^ C Use diimond point or carbbnindum point pencil, olr htgfis^rp*/ 

^ ' ' pgi^d;, instrument )f ark on'bue. 

Cartridge caM, cal. .S8-ar iarff«r Usq diamond point oi^^carbonindum point pencil. Idark Juit ini^da 

' ' ^of the open end* ■ ^ • 

^ CartHdge case, smaller than cal. .38^^ - Place in a container ai&d mark container. ^ ' • 

\ Knife 1 * Use ^iamond point or carborundum point pencil. Mark on th« blade 

\ as near as possible to the handlie. ^ » ' , 

* Liquids Place in clean glass (plastic, if the liquid may freese and break 

, * " the container) container and eeal to prevent contamination or ' 

*'\ * . leakage. Mark cbntainer with diamond point or carborundum 

. point pencil.* Attach a label and write the necessary data jn ink. ^ 

^ HaiHMbara, drie^ blood, and powders r...... Place In clean plU box and searto^r^^Teiit contamiitltlon. Mark '. 

^ tainer with ink, ' ^ \ ^ 

f \ . 4 • . ' .J* 

<* Casts of lmpressio[is in ^il snow/ or other surfaoei . Use stick, pencil, or. similar milking instrument Mark on upp^ 
^ * " . • ^ , ^^aulrface before cast has hardened. 

Handkerchief towel, flag, or similar *Item Use ink. Ma^k near the edge ^n an^ area where thifri i4>pears to bt 

i , « , no deposits of value, as evidence. * 

Coat, dreis» and similar items of wearing apparel Use ink. Mark inside An a double thickness to lessen the pSasibUlty « 

^ of ink staining the outf r surface. ^ • ^ 

Glas*» other ij^n small' fragments, and similar* items. Use diamond point or carborundum point pencil; a piece of . Adher 
^ ^ ' t « sive tape (appropriately marked), or 'a grease pencil Mark in 

^ * • ^ where there appears to be no deposits of value as erideaof 

^ or place in container and mark container with Ink. * 



identified on the DA Form 19-31 or its equiv-. 
alent which is initiated when the evl<Jence is 
• acquired. 

Each individual in the ch^in of dustody is 
. responsible for an item of evidence to inqlude its 
care, safekeeping, and pr^servatipn whilS^ is 
under his control. Beckuse of- the sensitive nature 
of evidence, an evidence custodian is provided 
assunne responsibility for the evidence when not 
in use by the investlgatingofficer or other compe- 
tent authority involved in the investigation,, e.g., 
*a jtrial counsel. ' 
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EVIDENCE CUSTODIAN 



The evidence custodian must be a 'commis- 
sioned officer^ warrant officer, oi*' an enlisted 
man appointed on competent orders. The person 
appointed as evidence custodian should be avail- 
able to regeivfe and release evidence and attend^ 
to other administrative nxatters as required, 
Jdeally, the ' appointee Sb assigned to adminis- 
trative, oo: opetf^ations' duties. If operational 
requirements di<?tate that a/fu^y committed 
investigator be appointed as evidence custodian, 
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EVIDENCE TAG 



are presented to the evi^ejite custodian, the 
second carbon ^s given to the person from whom 
the property was received,, and the third carbon 
is placed in the report 

Multi-Page Evidence Receipt 

When itemg of evidence acquired during one 
transaction exceed the space allotted in a single 
DA Form 19-31, the" list^ -can be continued on 
additional forms, ' " 




□ PEBSOMAL PROPERTY □ EVIDENCB 
CASE Na rrEM Ka 

CASE TITLE, 

> 

i)«e7tbt itcfi to wiiieh Uf (ftttatbcd 



DATE 



Figurer 5^3.— Evidence tag. 
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consideration should be given to approprlatel}^ 
reducing^ his case load* U necessary^ the i^om- 
mander can' ax:t as evidence custodian, but t^s 
i§ undesirable because he should be in a position ^ 
to supervise the custodian and double-check hi^ 
procedures. 

The criteria for appointment and duties of the 
alternate custodian are the same as those for the 
custodian. The alternate custodian Is to assist the 
custodian and Is available when the^custixilan Is^ 
not. The custodian and alternate should not be 
assigned as a patrol team or be sent TAD at the 
same time. The.altemate evlderfce custodian does 
not make final disposition on any item of evidence. 

RECORDS 

• . Military Police Receipt for Property, DA 
Form 19-31, (see chapter 10 for sample form and 
procedures for completing this* form) is used as 
the official record of receipt, chain of custody, 
and final disposition of Items of physical evidence. 



Evidence Receipt/ 
TJ^en 



len using.thi^'forTn* laan evidence receipt, 
pneiftyre four cop|^Si' The briginal and first carbon 



Evidence Voucher 

When the original chain of custody form^ 
Is presented to the,evldence custodian it tecomes 
a voucher and Is given a voucher number. Evi- 
dence vouchers are numberead consecutively for 
each yeaY and are written in the margin at the 
bottom ri^t comer of the form. The location of 
the evidence agcounted for with the vojucher is 
pejiclled In the bottom left maxgin of the form and 
Is ei^ed and changed whenever the iDdatlon of the 
evidence changes, l.e^, located In evidence room 
safe or Items one and two in. safe; three and four 
In evidence bin no.6. 

Tte chain of custody section cm the evidetKje 
voucher Is completed whenever any part of the 
evidence leaves the evidence room, Is returned 
or a new evidence custodian assumes controL 
The original evidence voucher does not leave the 
evidence room except for submission In court; 
A duplicate copy Is maintained In the voucher file 
to indicate the disposition of the original under 
these circumstances. 

Evidence Subvoucher 

A chain of custody form used as a subvoucher 
accompanies evidence when It leaves the evidence 
room to repDrd any changes of custody which may 
occur while the evidence Is out of the evidence 
room. A carbon copy of the original evidence 
voucher may' be used or an extract may be made 
of the originaL Subvouchers are always prepaid 
in duplicate with the original accompanying the 
evidenpe. Subvouchers are numbered consecu- 
tively* I.e., SV-i, SV-2, etc. This number is 
added to the number of the original voucher*' 
When only part of the items listed on a voucher 
are removed from the evidence room, an evi- 
dence subvoucher must be prepared. It is pre- 
pared exactly as the original voucher except 
that only those items being released are Included, 
In the description of evidence. % 
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Evidence Voucher File 



yVjr'^ ^ " -SjS^ra^::^^ evidence . 

.t l^^h^xnis rack, either standlard issue or 



This file contains oi%tn^]^\|^j^ten6e^V6uete 
and those subvouchers v^^ich design A^'tfit?-to r-^ . \ >^ ^: u • r ^ ^ j * *u 

tion.of an original vou^hej^^«4^p ^^ntains, .^2^^^^^ 

syl^uchers wiuch iia.ve l:^^ " ^ 

release of evidence. Th§^S 

original vouchee to whlgft'Wv^ tk'- "Jjk^K ^ 

ar^, evidence%oucheijfU$,^li^ J- for orde^kFrangement 

for each calendar yeaiv ' :->'>.r- '^^''^''^'^^J'i^^^^^ ' 

* . ' • ^.^»A _de|k or ^^1^1e Jor the evid^pe"cus-. . 

1^ ^ \ ^ ^ -^^^ai^ and a fi^i^^^l>T\et for fevfdence' TflesV 

^ze ^*t;Jepei}d€nt on- ?^o^ 
The evidence le<^r provides a second rpethod . 5. Two Siifes. or jSf»cuiJtj ?tiTt!g— cal^tge^ 
of acxxHintability tot evi^e'ncer^the voucher fil^' not smaller -^S^^^aie/<^^jis^^^^^id^pf 
being the ftrst».The ledger 'is .bound and the >t6ms of e\ndentiaVv value^ . ^^J;^K;tbe^i€X4?:B^ 
informajtion containe<V therein sp^s both p^g^ .^TTuaiia^ narcotics, and SEngc^^ ^ - 

of two facing ipiageSj Entries are made in ink-l^jd'-' ^ ^^^^ — 

are separated py^ red line' drawn acro^^.teth COMBINATIOK AKD KEV. COKXBOL'' ^'' v 
pages of the Ifedger. ' The descrt&tion of/tKe : n 1:^: I \ ^J^L^^.^.^^- '^ 

articles ot.e^<ie do not ne^ be -1 Combinations ^ -lV^>5 ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

as on the-^^dence voucher. X > ./^depositones ^ evi^^^ 
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EVIDENCE DEPOSITORIES 



The sensitive nature of evidence requires 
that it be secured at all times* Normall> evi- 
d^^e retained by MA elements is stored m a 
^ room designated for that purpose, unless circuran 
stances dictate that a temporary deposit^ be' 
used, Some important general ^requirements, axe 
given below. .5- 

Temporary EDfepos^orieis \ ^ 

A CONEX container, suitably wat^pptoof^, 
makes an excellent temporary depository- when 
-^Jt is located yi clo^e proximity^ io'k .2^our 
'ibperational,>activity% -^^.^^ • 

A safe filing caljieet* suitatrt€for storing 
classified 'material,* may be used for , retaining 
small it-ei^TS of evi (fence temporarily. . 

Eyigpce .c&A be • stored temporarily in a 
^buildipg or Tnclosure not ^meeting the normal 
^standards of an. evidence room withfhe posting 
of ai) apppopriate guard foVce. 

• ! 

E^d^nce Rddm ^ 

♦ Basic r^quireipients for a functional evidence 
ro6m (fig, 5-4) are as follows: , ^ 

'it ^ ' ' ' 

* . 1. The design of the ' room should allow 
'..'construction of Mns and shelves*, 

2, The overall capacity of the room n^'ust 
be adequate to accommodate the normal aniount 
of evidence handled by the ^t invdW^, ^ 



by the custcvSian and fais-alteipate/jCS 
-^e changed^ upon chainge -of the p6marj' b£^^ 
Vi}tfen>ate custodian*l,each ^6 months,^. or in ttk^ 
event of compromisfe* Each time combinations* . 

changed the> are 'recorded, placed inase;aleci 
e)jvelope and kept 'in the umt safe^ T^^X) ?keys 
are"* maintained for each lock* One k'ey is main-, 
tamed b> the evidence ciistAiian. Duplicate keys 
are placed in separate sealed enTCiopes and 
maintained' in the unit safe, , ^ 

INVENTORIES AND INFECTIONS ^ ' >| 

AU inventories and inspectioiTs are conducted/ 
and made a fnatter of written record* Througn 
such inventories and inspections, errors in pro- 
cedure* or' loss may be discovert before they 
become too grave. The only effective way (o 
ens^ire against erro?;s and losses, ^owever^ xs 
the effective execution of duties by the evi^nce 
custodian. His actions directly affect the ad-'" 
missibilitv of evidence in cou^ 

Inventories '^^ " . 

MONTHLY, — ^^nfvidence cust^an' inven- 
tories the evidence dep4$itory every ^ iiays. He 
verifies the eyidend^ io^fhe deposito ^'against 
evidence vbiJchers anci^the evidence l^^r^ He 
assu;'es all postings "^tiies cur^nt ^ <tf the 



previous inventory/ 
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QUARTERLY. — A dislnteret^t^ officer, ap->s. 
pointed on Special Orders, inventl>des the evi- ^ 
dence depository once each calenq^f quarter^ 



\ 
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The disintei:ested officer aS conc^rne<i '^v1th the 
same \reaS' mentioned under^ the inoatMj , lir^ 
ventory, ^ ^ ^ : r 

V CHA^E OF CUSTODIA^t^tA joiht Inyen^ 
tory will be conducted by tiie incohung and out^ 
gotng custodian when there. l8 a chaog^ of cus* , 
todian^. When the inoomxi^ cd^todiai\ I? ^atifif^ed 
that all is in ojpder he signs the recejvei? block . 
on all current eVidence touchers, th.^l:^ ^s^um- 
ing responsibility,' 'V' ' . ) • ' ' 



Inspections 



The commanding o$lcer qr th^ officer^xer- 
clslng . superviston ovfir the evideoc^* custodian 
vtill inspect at least eT?^ry thfrty dayts to Insure 
the evidence- depository meets specified stan- 
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dards, Ift&mnal \^-eekly iosgections are conducted* 
by &e comn?ttn^oj;jp maintain the pr^r d^ree 
• of superrision on a continuing basis. - 

DISPOSmpN OF ^\TOENCE 

When no longer needed for court-niartials 
or other purposes, property of ^dentiary value 
generally should be ^disposed of as follows: 
coordinate \^1th the Judge advocate generaj office 
foTv a legal opinion on disposal^ property:; if 
the dxvner of fee pro^rty. is^ ^iiown^>^ it is 
not illegal for him ^to^^iossess the pr^^perty, 
return it to the ovrc^«-4t is legal'to.own the 
prop^i^tf in question, ^ the ovfner is not known^ 
turn tfie property oyer to the property disposal 
officer, unless the property is money^ In which 
case it should be turned over to the disbursing 
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office^ ^jKl^n'the property* is such that it is 
illegal, t^' po&sts5f itv then destro> it and keep 
a record* of the destruction* 



' FlKGERPRINTrNG' 

^ Eirigertpruits ar^f the ^'mosv posrtive means of 

. jdi^n^fving /rtdivTdj^als>, Vr^"" X^j^s on the skin* 

of the palmar sufat^es^ oi^ bk. hands and the 
.X>lAnt€r sur$<ic^s of fee^t /^e conimonly re- 
ferred^to as papiUarv 6r,'mG(iOr. ridges. These 
.ridges iorm oit the.5^tu6 Oeforrj ty^rth and remam 
jjiK^raiiged thr^gho-ut hie av^. e^er. after death, 
jViXiX Jee^mpc^Ayon of ;ile skin dtstcoys-them. 
Damage t^^ t^'e sk,n during ti-;e life of a person 
ma> be either temporary or peirdinentr Abra- 
sions and ,€lighf cuts, th^l do* not permanenth 
affect the corr^^cted in time bj- ';?ature, 

and the ndges re&ppear as tnej existed before 
the damage occurred. Deep c^ts and nipanes 
affecting the innermost sectKms of .the skin 
res^alt m permanent scars but'the general pattern 

continue to exist. 
* 'The information g;ven *n.lliiS text iS designed 
to -x^y^ . you m apKjhing correct ringer^irmting 
technique'^ jajid processes in the field* It d:>3s not 
^ mcl-de^ cirpeedures -sed to identif} subjects b\ 
fingerprints je^r the classificationof ttngerpnpts. 
ji*'^ , A"s;Sistance* r^q|icgdbe>ond the information con- 
^>^tilr\ed, ;n thfe- text requires more techmcal 
rations, ,You should seek such help from 
, "Stynye^igation l^Jbci;rator>, or from others who 
ir^ qualified as fiuKjrprint classifiers with &e 
7"jpderal, Bureau .offiiivestig|iJion or with local 
. (J^vjtjap police organiii^ions/ / . • ^ 



POBtDERING \ - : 

V / / , 

\ F/ngerpnnt p<i<fd^fs ane jsup^ife^ in the Afield 
luts^^ in several c^Jors,^'^^^ black* ^^tey, and 
dragon's blood are t^^e* most^equently jLsed, The 
5og\^6^i^ powders jha\e develop^ ov-er 
m«n>\>ears until toda^ they*. arc depenftafil^e'^ and 
of Che. proper composj^oa, Cnc53sang the pd^Wer 
that best contrasts with the bac^rpund i§ a,^^^ 
rule of .thumb to follow^ Drago^.^ood haa ti^e 
advanta^ of showing- -up on ehheV"^ .,dark*;bi\ 
light ba<h5ground* A test j^rint ^ot!^(d' be -made/^ 
b> the in>^^igator to determine ^^e%appropri-' 
ateness of the powtier for thW^ndi^.Vns .present/ 
The ^rea seiected for the te5\pnnf^ho*\ld first 
t)e(J4ightl> bnjshed with powcjer to aee anv 
unseen" latent is actually present^^^hen tbe su^rface 
can be wiped clean and the test^ S^^"^ xn^d* and 



processed. 
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The key to successful pc^wtler development 
IS to use a small amount of^owder with a deli- 
.cate touph, A portion of fh&^ix)wder should be 
poured out.of the container onto'i sheet of paper. 
iThe ends <rf'fhe brush bristles should ^sie touched 
into' the -po^*der. Then the excess powder shptild 
be shaken off, A smooth stroke, using the fingers 
to jguide the brush over the suspected area or 
over the barelj visible print, is the_tephnique to 
adop^^When sufficient ndge deiatt has,i5e^ 
developed so that the direction of flaw^<^ the-" 
nd^^'can be observed, the bniShn^ifcontintted,^^ 
should follow the ri<%e flbw. When the ridge 
detail has bee a develojfcd it should be photo- 
graphed. Mter iLJias been piiotographed, if it 
is' >d^med desirable^ the pow^Jenng' can be 
continued m. an attempt to bring the prtnt ap into^ 
greater visibility. It ma\ then -be advisable to. 
photograph it S^ia, _ ^ 

A few >ears ago, MacDonnel invented anevT 
procedure which, has been adopted b>- numerous, 
police departments. The process combines an 
extremeU fine metallic powder and a magnet. 
The unit is callect a ''Magna Brush" although 
no bristles are present. The magnet picks up 
the powder, and only the powder touches the latfejt 
print, reducing the possibility- of destroy ing ridge 
detail as is possible with a bristle brush. Using 
the ''Magna Brush'* excellent prints have been 
developed on wood,, leather, paper, and even 
cleansing tissue, Hovfever, the "Magna Brush" 
process is comparatively expensive, and good 
results caa be otitained with the normal techmques 
and equipment. 

With ordinary fingerprint powders a tech- 
^que that has been very satisfactory for develop- 
iralatents on paper, especially if the prints are 
frfesh and the paper only semiglazed, is to allow 
the powder to slide back and forft over the paper 
without brushing. Brushing has a tendency to 
disturb the fibres of the paper and destroy detail, 
Occasionall} , in spite of all precautions, the 
powder will acfiiere so tenaciously to the object 
on which the latent is found that brushing will not 
remove the excess powder. The first lift is 
utilized to remove the^xe^ss powder and the 
second to preserve the ungetprtnt for identifi- 
cation purposes. 

Partial prints should be marked for orlen- 
^ tation, for example: Which Is the tip end?From 
%\ts location, and if other fingerprints or flnger- 
/ rViarks are present, it may t>e possible to determine 
VKich finger of which hand made the latent, 
nH>Sp or three prints are available it is i^arly 
aJ^ivtuf^ possible to determine which finger^ made 
thenT^ 
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Glass objecfe may be passed through the 
flame and smoke ot a burning piece of pine wood. 
A black, even deposit ot 5001 will form on the 
object,- and careful brushing will o^fen result in 
developing old latent prints. This procedure ma> 
also t)e used to acquire a small supply of black 
powder when m the field without proper powders. 
By removing the accumulated smoke particles 
_fr6m tirne ^0 time, sufficient powder may be 
obtalTied to process latent prints. This process 
- tised Tor -de\'e loping latent prints should only 
^'.T3c- ^ten^pted in an .investigation lalx>ratory. 

C XTPTIKG FINGERPRINTS 

The most common materials utilized for 
lifting Tatent fingerprints are rabt^r- and trans- * 
parent lifting tapes. This tape can be produced 
from commercial sources. Rubber lifting tar>e 
stores weli ^nd comes in black and while for use 
^itn the different colored lifting powders. A 
'piece of tape large enough^to cover the prmt while 
jeasing pl6nt> of room snould be utilized. The 
plastic cover should be carefulh removed inone 
- stea^iy movemeiitv since an\ pause will result in 
a line hevng le^^ on the tape. In most cases, the 
powder on the pnnt will, not adhere to the line 
thus pos^ibl} ruinmgrthe pnnt. Appl> the adhesive 
Side of the tape the'^wdered print, press it 
down event> , then peel the tape from the sunace^ 
Replace the plastic cover on*lte tape over the 
lifted pnnt to protect it. Rubbei\ape is better 
than transparent lifting tape for taki^ng prints from 
curved or uneven sunaces. Transparent lifting 
tape has the adi^antage of preseming the lifted 
fingerprints in the correct position rather than 
rever^^sed as an the rubber tape. The tape is 
rivailable in dispensers J\*hich speed up the lifting 
prodess. Tfte prints /n transparent lifting tape 
shcHild be rfi<Junted on glossy material with the 
color contrasting with that of the lifting powder, 
t Uneri lifting a print wath either transparent or 
rubt)er lifter?;, care must be-^aigrcised topreqlude 
the formation of air bugles under the lifter. 
V Latents found ia d a st should first be photographed, 
then they.,ma>' be lifted. They should not be 
powdered as this will destroy them. Ordinary 
transparent^ tapes used in.the home of o^ice are 
not reall^' suitable for lifting fingerprints, how- 
J^^t they hi ay be usey as a field ^^xpedient. 

'FIN'C ERPRIN^ PATTENS ^ 

Yd*j should* be; s^tvfffciently faniiliar with the 
? '^neral pattera ;typ^^s 'so that you can at least ' 
differentiate b^nvi^^^n the basic patterns. If you 
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have a working knowledge of the (rtassification 
procedure, >ou will obtain more intelligent finger- 
print evidence at a crime scer^e, as you will 
know what to look for and will /lot be misled b> 
smudges or other fingerprints. 
V 

•Classification designation 

Fingerprint l^atternfe have^ three basic classi- 
fication designations: archofs, loops, and whorls. 

The classifier divides Arches into two tvpes: 
plain and tented. / 

Plain arches are t^^ose types of patterns 
in which the ridges center on the impression and 
flow or tend to flow t<y the other with a rise or 
;wave in the cen{.^j:^.Mik;ng no upward thrust, 
backward loopmj^ turg', or angle, and possessing 
not more than oj^e of the three basic characteris- 
tics of the loop (fig. 5-5). 

Tented arches are similar 10 plain arches 
with the exception that the ridges in the center 
form a definitfe^ angle; or one or more ridges at 
the center form an upthrust; or tipproach the 
loop t\-pe, possessing two of the basic or essential 
characteristics'* of the loop but lacking in the 
third (fig. 5-6). / . 

A loop IS that t\-pe of fingerprint pattern in 
which one or more ofthe'ridges enter on either 
side of the impression, recurve, touch or pas^ 
an imaginary line drawn frpm the delta to 
corp, and terminate or te^n to terminate on 
toward the same side ofU«fc impression from which 
the ridge or ridges^^^mered. The loop must have 
three essential characteristics: a sufficient re- 
curve, and its continuance on the delta side until 
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Figure 5-5.— Plain arched. 
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Figure^5-6. — Tented arches. 
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the imaginar>' line is reached; a delta; and a ridge 
count of at least one. The classifier divides 
loops into two tjT^es: ulnar and radiaU 

llnar loops are those types of patterns in 
which the loops flow in the direction of the 
little fingers (fig, orj). . 

Radial loops ai*e those t>pes of patterns 
\jy which the loops- flow toward the thumbs 
ifig. 5-8), 

\V'horls are those types of patterns in which 
the ridges form concentric circles or spirals or 
some' variant of this geometric form. They are 
divided into plain whorls, central pocket' loops, 
double loops, and accidentals, ^ 

A plain whorl has two deltas and at least 
one ridge making a complete circtHt, which may 
be spiral, ^.oval, or any variant of the circle. 
An imaginary line drawn between the two deltas 
'must touch or cross at least one 6i the recurring 
ridges with the pattern area (fig, 5-9), 

Th? central pocket loop consists of one or 
mdre recurving ridges, or an obstruction at 
right angles to the inner line of flow, with two 
deltas between which an imaginary .hne would 
cut ,0r touch no recurving ridge within the 
pattern area. The inner line of flow of a' central 
pocket loop isdeterminedb>" drawing an imaginary- 
line between the inner delta and the center of 
the innern^ost recurve or looping /idge (fig, 
5^10), 

The double loop consists of fi^o separate 
loop formations, with two separa^C^d distinct 
sets of shoulders, and two ^fkts (f ig, 5-Vl)« 

The accidental whorl is a pattern wtu/two 
or more deltas, and a combination oftwoo/more 




Figure 5-7. — Ulnar loop, rigji^hand. 
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Figure 5-8. — Radial loop, right hand. 
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P^ieure 5-10.— Central pocket loop. 
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Figure 5-11. — Double loop. 

different t>'pes of patterns ;exclusive of the plain 
arch. This xlassificaJtion also includes those 
exceedingly unusual patterns which may not be 
placed by '^finition into any other, classes (fig. 
5-12). 

Interpretation 

Before you can classify properly a set of 
fingerprints, you must locate certain defined 
points. Tf a person taking fingerprints is unable 
to locate these points, he Is incapable of knowing 
whether a set of fingerprints is suitable for 
classifying. 

The pattern area is that -part of a loop or 
whorl in which appear the cores, deltas, and 
ridges used for classifying. 

The type lines are the two innermost ridges 
w^ich start parallel, diverge, and surround the 
pattern area. In fibres, 5-13 and 5-14 the 
letter *'T'' indicates' the location of thetyp^ines. 

Th? delta is the point on the first ijiltlrcation, 
abrupt ending ridge, meeting of two ridges, dot, 
fragmentary ridge, or any point upon a ridge at 
or nearest to the center of divergency of two type 
lines, located at or directly in front of their point 
of divergence. In Cigures 5-13 and 5-14 the letter 
»*D" indicates the location of the deltas. 

The core is the approximate center of the 
finger impression. In figures 5-13 and 5-14 
the letter *'C*' indicates the location of thecores. 

A plain arch usually does not have a core or 
delta, while a tented arch may have either or both. 
A loop has one core and one delta* A whorl may 
have more than one core, must have two deltas, 
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Figure 5-12. — Accidental. 
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Figure 5"14.~WhorU 
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Figure 5-1 X — Loop. 



and frequently wll have more than two deltas, 

' Figure 5-14 illustrates the presence of two deltas « 

characteristic of whorl patterns. 

There are other finer points of distinction to 

be' made in determining exactly what constitutes a 

particular pattern, but it is not the intent to cover. 

them here. However, to classify a loop, it i^ 

necessary to count -the number of ridges that cross \ 

or touch an imaginary line drawn from the delta 

to the core,' and this has a bearing on elimination 

procedures. It should be apparent that, if a 

latent print differs in pattern from an elimination 

print or if a latent print is a loop with about 15 

ridges inter^ning between the core and delta and 

an eliminati6n print is also a loop but with only 7 

or 8 ridges intervening, both prints could not Fiave 

been made by the same finger, 
ft 

TAKING FINGERPRINTS 

To establish a person's ^identity you may be ' 
called on to take fingerprint impressions. If 
satisfactory results are to be achieved, you must 
take the prints carefully. 

Equipment for fingerprinting is inexpensive, 
and it is easy to operate. It consists of printer's 
ink (a heavy, black paste in tubes), a roller, an 
inking plate for applying ink to the^Cingers, and a 
clamp dr holder for the card (topr^vent slipping). 
Do not use ordinary writing ink or i^^ stamp pads. 
These inks are either too light or too thin, and they 
' take too long to dry, 

The roller is used to spread a thin film of 
printer's ink evenly on the inking plate. A, roller 
of the type used by printers to make galley 
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rolled impression of the finger* Ink and print 
each finger segarately* To avoid the danger of 
sjnidging, wipe the ink from the finger directly 
after making the impression. Begin with the 
thumb, and then print the index, middle, ring, 
and little fingers in that order. 



MAKING ROLLED IMPRESSIONS 




^ ' - -99.22 
Figure 5-15,— Fmgerpnnt impressions. 

proofs IS very satisfactory, and it may be o\}tained 
at any printer's supply h£>Me. It should be^ajjout 6 
inches in length and 2 inches in diameter. 

A satisfactory inking plate can be mai 
inlaying a piece of wood, a piece, of plate* ^ass 
about 14 inches long, 6 inches widej and\l/4 
inch thick. The wood is unnecessary but it nmps 
protect the glass against breakage. The plkte 
should be, located at elbow helght>to make easier 
the task of applying ink evenly^Jo^the entir^ 
inner surface of a man's finge 
being ink^ can be held out of the way b; 
the Inking plate near the edge of the 
* inking plate so located prevents accidental strain 
in mking the fingers, and it enables you to mgjce 
uniform impressions. 

Figure 5-l5*«exemplifies the necessj;fe5^|J6r 
,a fully rolled impression. Views A ana B are 
impressions of the same^inger. Tile finger in 
view A of the illustration is^^^led fully' and 
properly,' and reveals udfeTme pattern is what 
the classifier cali5"an accidental whbtl. View B 
shows that the -finger is only partly rolled, leav- 
ing barely, enough of the pattern to lead the 
classifier to believe it is a tented arch. The 
larger* surface of the fully rolled impressio^ not 
only allows accurate classification but It -als; 
gives more points for comparison, 

When ready to take fingerprints, place a small 
daub of ink on the inking place and roH it 
thoroughly until a thin, even film covers the en- 
tire surface. Place the person whose prints are 
to be taken directly in front of the plate and at a 
forearm's length. To make a rolled impression, 
place one side of the finger on the inking plate; 
then roll it to the other side, facing the opposite 
direction. You niust see ti>at each finger is inked 
from its tip to.'Bblow-the fifst joint, Press the 
finger lightly on the card, and roll it carefully. 
This method of fingerprinting gives a clear 
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Because of the arrangement of the bones in the 
forearm, the thumb should anvays be rolled 
toward the center of the man's body, whereas the 
fingers should be rolled away from the center of 
the body. Rolling the fingers and thumbs in this 
manner relieves them from strain so that they 
are relaxed at the end of the roll. This procedure 
enables you to lift a finger or the thumb from the 
card wfth ease, ^without danger of the card 
slipping and blurring the print. 

Figure 5-16 shows the proper method of hold- 
ing a finger for inking. The proper method of 
printing a rolled impression is demonstrated in 
figure 5-17. 

Light pressure, is used in making rolled 
impre^ions. Practice making them, and deter- 
mine through experience just how much pressure 
[uj/ed. Furthermore, caution the manwhose 
its Jtve being taken to relax. Request him to 
trying to help you by exerting any 
e ink plate, because such assis- 
ivents you from applying the proper 
fsually you can get him to relax by 
lat he look at the opposite wall 




pres 
tance 
pressur 
requesti 
inst^d 



ands. 
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Figure 5-16. — Inking for rolled Impressions. 
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- ^ ^ 99.25 
Figure 5-^17.— Printing a rolled impression. 

To make plain fmpressions, press all the 
fingefs to the right hand lightly on the inking 
" plate. JThen press them in the space provided 
on the lower right ^earner of the^ card. Repeat 
this procedure on the Jmgers of the left hand. 
After you complete this operation with the left 
hand; ink and print (without rolling) the thumbs 
of .both^ hands, Figure 5-]^ shgws the correct 
. methbd bf taking plain impressions. ' 

Fingerprinting appears to be a very simple 
process, but, at times, the -quality of points 
submitted to the FBI is so poor that identifi- 
cation is delayed or is ev^n impossible. 

' Poor Impressions * 

Poor impressions^ usually are caused by one 
"^^r more of the following mistakes: 

1. The use of f^r, thin, or colored ink, 
resulting impressions too light or too faint 
or with obliterated^ ridges. Best results are 
obtai;ied b>^ using hea\7, black printer's ink. 
This^ is a paste, and it should not be thijined 
before using. It dries -quickly and does not blyr 
^r smear in handling. 

2. Failure to clean J^e person's fingers 
thoroughly before inking. If foreign n;iatter (or 
perspirntion) ^dhere^ to the fingers, false mark- 
ing? apijear and characteristics disappear. Alco- 
hol is very* good for (^^aning fingers; windshield 
cleaner and ben»i|^* are also good cleansing 
agents? In warm weather, all perspiration must . 
be wiped from ti^e fingers t)^fore inking. 



» 99.25 
Figure 5-18.— TBking plain impretssions. 



3. Failure to clean the inking apparatus after 
each use. The same liquids described in item No. 2 
may be used for removing.ink. 

4. Failure to roll the fingers fully from one 
side to the dfeer, and failure to ink the entire 
finger area from tip to below the first joint. 
Such failures result in important areas not 
appearing on the print. The impression should 
show the entire finger, from the first joint to 
the tip,and ^rom one side to the other side. 

5. The use of too much ink, resulting in 
tlie obliteration of ridges. Just a touch of the 
tube of ink to the plate is sufficient for several 
sets of prints. It must be spread with a roller 
into a thin, even film. 



little ink, 'resulting in 
light and too faint for 
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The use of too 
ridge impressions too 
tracing or counting. 

7. Slipping or twisting of the fingers, causing 
smears, blurs, and false patterns. Hold the 
fingers lightly, psing'little pressuijvand caution 
the man against trying to help. AsWnimto remain 
quiet and relaxed. ' ^ 

By following the foregoingjnstrucfions closely, 
you can make^clear^ fingerprints that can be 
classified quickly and accurately. In police work, 
it is often important that fingerprints be classi- 
fied ^quickly for purposes- of identification. Identi- 
ficatipn cannot be made quickly, however, if the 
quality of the prints is unsatisfactory. Make 
:the prints right the first time! ^ 
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CRIME SCENB BH^TOGRAPHY 




Photographs are madfe at a crime scene to 
supplement notes and sketches, to clarify written 
reports, to provide a permanent Vecord of perish- 
able or fragile evidence, and to provide for 
identification of personnel. 

The most' important Bule in crime scene 
photography is to photograph all evidence before 
anyttiing is moved or touched. Fingerprints are 
photographed prior to the lifting process. 

When* feasible, photograph an object trom 
different angles to insure complete coverage. 
Take care however, to avoid angles which produce 
a distorted image and do not represent a true 
picture of that which is actually seen by the 
naked eye. * / 

Evidence flags are useful in marking the 
location of small items of evidence for a photo- 
graph (fig. 5-19). Do^not photograph investi-, 
gators in the scene, * . ^ 



RECORDING PHOTOGRAPHIC INpdiRMATJON 

Notes are made concerning the timer'of day the 
photograph was made, type of carper a used, type 
of lens, type of film, the diapK^gm and shutter 
setting, the light source, the filfe raised, and the 
distance from camera to subjfect as weU as the 
height of the lejis above the ground. Show all camera 
positions on crime scene sketch or on a 
sketch specifically for t^ls purpose. Photographs 
ta^en a't a crime scene may be studied later to^^ 
find clues that may have been previously owj^- 
looked. A photograph will always s^iow moj;0^than 
a witness is able to rfecall with ^e^tain^ 



Photographi 

When the crime ^taene 
graphs of the fiouse oi 
groundjs on which the bun^ 
-graph all'^roonisjiaving a 
the one in whiyh the^actual 



•s, t^e photo 

►undfng 
[Seated. Photo- 
innection with 
iccurrfed as 






PIECE OF CLOTH, PREFERABLY WHITE, LARGE 
ENOUGH FOR USE IN PHOTOGRAPH, 



STIFF WIRE OF SUFFICIENT 
STRENGTH TO HOLO CLOTH IN 
POSITION FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 
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COMPLETEO EVIOCNCE FLAG 

Figure 5-19. — Construction of evidence flags, 
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well as points of entry or exit. Places where 
evidence ha5 tjeen concealed are; photographed. 
Take photographs to show the situation immed- 
iately before^the occurrence to include evidence 
of a struggle, drinking^glasses, food on tables, 
lights burning, and anything unusual or unnatural* 

Photographing Outdoors - * 

If the crime scene is outdoors, take photo- 
graphs which will identify the location. Impres- 
sions of footprints, tire tracks, and effects on 
foliage such as bent grass, broken twigs, or 
branches can be very valuable. 



NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 



This section provides you with information on 
Jthe characteristics, field testing, and handling 
of some of the drugs most often found in the 
hands of military personnel. To assist in this 
purpose,^ a special colored chart of commonly 
found drugs and narcotics is furnished (fig, 5-20), 

Narcotics, dangerous drugs, and marihuana 
.a-fe categorized by the effect that they have on the 
user. There are four groupings: depressants, 
stimulants, hallucinogens, and volatile chemicals. 
Due to limited space only the more common ones 
of each group will be discussed here, 

THE DEPRESSANTS * 

Depressants act upon the central nervous 
system and slow it down. The term ) depressant 
is often associated with the feeling of being 
depressed, a depressed state of mind, or anxiety. 
For this reasdn, the use of the word depressant 
sometimes causes confusion. The drug abuser 
\p\x\<i argue againsl using the term depressant, 
^heir retort might be, **Man, when I take it, 
I feel high and stimulated — relaxed— not de- 
pressed. The **high" that drug users constantly 
strive to attain is a state of well being, release, 
and comfort— an escape mechanism from the 
reality with which they cannot or ^ill not cope. 
This imagined or real state of being is called 
euphoria. Seeking the new or better high is what 
motivates many people to move from drug to 
drug. 



Opium 



/ 



Perhaps one of the first real drugs of abuse 
was opium. The use and pleasurable effects of 



the opiates were known to many ancient civil- 
izations throughout history^ It was known to the 
Egyptians around 1500 B,g,,|nd used in Europe 
during 'the Renaissance Perio^^to treat hysteria, 
which may have made it one of the first thera- 
peutic, agents in treating mental disorders. In 
the 17th century, the practice of smoking^opium 
spread throughout jsChina jand the dependence 
resulting from it was reco'gnized as a probfem', 
Ppium eating was known in the United States as 
well as in England during the time of our 
Revolutionary ^ar; ^ was .used by 18th century 
doctors to treat? ailments .such as veneral disease, 
cancer, gallsto\ies, diarrhea, and to rejiev^ain"* 
at childbirth. " " 

Opium is the milky white juice that is obtained 
from the pod of the poppy plant, papaver somni- 
ferum. The substance darkens to a blackish 
brown color and thi'^kens upon exposure to air. 

Raw opium has ".a distinctive andJ|)ungent 
odor. It is most commonly used by snming in 
long stemmed pipes. There have t:>een reported 
instances in Vietnam and Koreal where mari- 
huana _c^jgaVettes have been dipped in opium 
solution and smoked^ The user presents a sleepy 
and relaxed appearance while under Uje influence 
of opium. 

Opium creates both mental and physical de- 
pendence in the user. Raw opium is the source 
of morpliihe, heroin, codeine, paregoric, and 
other derivatives. . 

Morphine 

Morphine is obtained from raw opium 
base . throygh a chemical process with a 
r3atio that requires 10 pounds of raw opium' to 
yield l pound of morphine base, A German, 
named Serturner, first isolated the substance 
in 1804, and a few years later named it morphine, 
after the Greek god of dreamr,, Morpheus, 
The drug was first used in medicine in 1825 
as a pain killer, *nd i% still used as such today. 
The use of morjjhine increased considerably with 
the invention of hypodermic syringe by an English- 
man around 1843, The hypodermic syringe was 
introduced into this country about 1853 and was in 
use at the time of the Civil War, Morphine was 
used extensively for wounded Union Troops, and 
veterans of that war devejgped physical de- 
pendence which was then desrTOd as the * 'soldiers 
disease,** Doctors at that time did not clearly 
understand the addiction or dependence caused 
by morphine. However, sometime around 1870, 
the physical properties of opium and morphine 
were becomming more clearly understood. In 
fact, the first an^-opium law passed in the 
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United?6tiites was a city ordtnance enacted in 
Sury^^rrincisco inl871 

Morptrtne-TTSuany appears as a^white crystal- 
ine powder on the illicit market but also appears 
(m tablet /[^apsule, dnd liquid form. It- has no 
distinguishing odor. Morphine provides medical 
standards by which other narcotics are evaluated. 

Morphipe is usually administered by injection 
With the hypodermic syringe Jor the hypodermic 
needle and medicine droppe"? combination), and 
creates both mental and physical dependence 
in the user. A euphoric state is obtained with 
morphine, and the user presents a sleepy or 
relaxed appearance and may exhibit constricted 
pupils of the eyes, , . 



Ijeroin (Diacetylmorphine) 

Heroin was developed in England in 1874, 
but Uttle interest was shown in the new product 
until about 1890 when it was d.etermined that the 
new substance was much stronger than the 
morphine base from-which it was derived. Com- 
mercial produGtign of heroin began in 1898 in 
Germany by the Bayer Company. Heroin was 
advertised as a cure for morphine dependence, 
U was soon learned, however, that heroin caused 
a 'dependence that was. much more difficult to 
deal with than morphine, ^ 
Heroin, like morphine, usually appears as a 
crystalline white powder, and is normally sold 
in glassine paper packets or in capsules. Heroin 
that IS darker in color contains more impurities. 
It has no odor, 

Hefoin, which is about four to five times 
stronger than morphine, is normally the drug 
addict's choice among drugs that caus^ physical 
dependence because of its durability of action 
whatever the percentage of dos^lClethods of use 
and, effects of heroin are^similar to those of 
morphine to include rllental and physical de-. 
pendence, A lethargic, drowsy, '»on-the-nod'* 
physical state can be expected as a result of a 
dose of heroin. Inhaling heroin causes redness 
and rawness around the nostrils from the powder 
form and due to an acid content in the substance. 
Normally, drug users do not start their 
needle habit by injecting directly into a vein, 
but begin with intradermal injections, or scratch- 
ings parallel to or just under the skin, "Skin 
popping" or subcutaneous injection refers to 
entry of the needle beneath -the skin ^urfg^^e. 
An intramuscular injection goes into the muscle 
and flesh of^the body. Finally, intravenous in- 
jection directly into the blood stream by piercing 
the vein will obtain the quickest reaction to the 
drug, (Injecting heroin leaves visible scars or 
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V, ' ' 

_ '^traclTjharks" that are usually found in the 
ini^er surface of the arms and elbows, although 
heroin users may inject into the body where 
needle marks may not be seen such as between 
the toes or behind the knees,) 

A syringe, bent spoon or bottle cap, eye or 
medicine dropper, matches, cotton, a nail or 
bent razor bladOya belt or tie, and needles are all 
items that caiiA>e found :in or^as a part of the 
kit used to pr^re arid administer heroii^ (figr 
5*21), / ^ ^ 

Heroin i;s big business with a high return on 
ihvested capital, and organized "(frune controls 
the trafficking and sale. Over 80 percent of the 
heroin entering' the United §tates comfes from 
ihe poppy fields of Turkey via Europe, The raw 
-/sjopium is s mug gled out of Turkey and into Leba- 
non and~olHeF'mideastern countries \yhere it is 
converted into morphine base. From there, it 
finds its way to clandestine laboratories in 
France where the final conversion step into 
heroin is completed. Then, the heroin is smuggled 
to the American continent for wholesaling, cutting, 
resale, dnd distribution down to the street level, 
' Heroin is also' received from Mexico, South 
America, and the Orient, 

Heroin sold on the streets has diluted strength , 
when compared to the heroin. as it initially 
jenters this country. For instance, heroin coming 
itrom Europe in most cases is over 90 percent 
piAre, By the time i#is "cut" or adulterated with 
milk, sugar, quimne, .or 'Mannite (a foreign 
laxative), the average street dose probably con- 
tains from 3 to 5 percent heroin. These items are 
•used to cut heroin because they are like heroin^ 
in color, they proVfde bulk, and they readily 
diss^e in water with thfe heroin when the user 
pre^res for a dose or a "fix", 

g'her^ has been an increase nationallj^^in 
drii^-related deaths due to overdose (OD), This 
is cabsed by a person taking a dose of a drug 
that contains a much higher percentage of the 
drug than the user's tolerance can withstand,, 
fjf a, heroin dependent person'^is accustomed- to 
getting the average street dose in his area, e,g,,^ 
6 percent, and be unknowingly purchases a dose 
containing 18 percent, the dramatic increase in 
potency may so BQverely depress the central 
nervous system that the resultant respiratory 
failure may cause death, ' 

Another peril facing the heroin user (or 
the abuser of any drug administered via the 
needle) is the high incidence of veneral disease, 
and serum hepatitis that pen;ades the drug 
culture. Because both are blood transmitted 
diseases, persons using and sharing needles with 
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other drug abusers run the risk of mjfecting 
themselves with traces of blood ^om aT^ease 
carrier, ^ ^ — 

A person who is physically and rAentally 
dependent on heroin also is heavily dependent on 
obtaining a supply of^ money to support the de- 
pendence. Habits vary with the tolerance that has 
been established in the body. Some drug depen- 
dents may be able to feel comfortabre with a 
$20 a day habit; others may require as much as 
$100 a day or more. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that the rise in crime nationally is due, 
^in part, to drug dependent persons stealing or 
using otherjllicit methods to support their habit. 

Symptoms pf withdrawal and denial of sub- 
stances causirig morphine and heroin type de- 
pendency include: 



(1) Nervousness, anxiety, sleeplessness. 



(2) Yawning; running eyes and nose, hoarse- 
ness, and perspiring. 

(3) Englargement of the pupiles of the eyes, 
"gooseflesh," muscle twitching. 

(4) Severe aches^of back and legs; hot and 
cold ^flashes." 

(5) Vomiti;ig, diarrhea, and stomach cramps. 

(6) Increase in breathing rate, blood pressure, 
and temperature. 

(7) A feeling of desperation and obsessional 
desire to secure more of the dnag. 

(8) Jj^ically, the pnset of symptoms occurs 
abouv « to 12 hours following the last dose. 
Symptoms increase in intensity, reach a peak 
between 36 and 72 hours, gradually diminishover 
the next S or 10 days, and usually disappear 
entirely within 10 tol4days. Weakness, insomnfa, 
nervousness, and muscle aches and pains may 
persist for several weeks. It is possible to become 
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physically dependent pa more than otxe drug at 
U\e same time, : ' " , 

Codei'^/ ' ' 

Codeine was discovered in I832and i$ another 
derivative of opium. It appears on the market in 
tablets, capsulesj and ialiquid form, and can be 
administered orally or by injection. Creates 
both mental aad oHysical deper\dence in the 
abuser, but is miloer .in effect man morphine 
or heroin. It is prescribed extensively in medicine' 
and IS the bas§ of many pain relievers and cough 
remedies. Codeine .is formally used by, drug 
abusers when more powerful opiates are not 
available. It is found in opium, but. is produced 
from morphine. 

Barbiturates 

Barbiturates are a group of nonnarcotic drugs, 
that are derived from barbituric acid, which was ^ 
given its name ^^jiecause it v^s discovered on 
Saint Barbara's Day in 1863 in.Germany. Some- 
time around 1903, baiuital, th0 first barbiturate 
to be used medically, was intrpduced in Germany, 

and was followed- in 191 2 ,1?^ ^^^^"^ "^^^^^^ 
barbiturate, phenobarbital. S^nce that time, over 
2,500 barbiturates have befen synthesized, but 
today -only* about 30 are widely used medically. 

Barbiturates, are often referred to as 
*'sleepexsy or ''downers" because of thcjr de- 
pressant and sleep producing effect on the central 
nervoujs system. The effects and symptoms of use 
of barbiturates resemble the intoxication associ- 
ated with alqohol except^that there is no odor on 
the breath. Constricted f*ye pupils may be apparent 
as will * slurred speech, drowsiness, lack of 
coordination, and disorientation. ^ 

Because barbiturates are ampng the niost 
versatile of the depressants, they^ are used, for 
treatir^ epilepsy, high blood pressure, mental 
dilBorders, and before ^nd during surgery. Alone, 
or^ combination with other drugs, they are 
usedifcfr many illnesses and situations requiring 
sedatlpti. Barbiturates are capable of depressing 
or^ inhibiting the normal activity of nerves and 
niuscles. Under medical supervision, barbiturates 
are safe and effective,. but when they are abused 
ip large 'amounts, the^ can be very dangerous 
because tplerance and physical and mental de- 
pendence develops. [ ' ' - 
: Barbiturates appear, -as tablets, powders, cap- 
6ules» and in liquid' ^form, but are most often 
taken orally in tablets pr^japsules. Barbiturates 
iippeUr in a variety of colors due to the manner 



in which they are packaged and marketed. The 
mor^, pppulaj" tablets and capsules are usually 
called by tlieir slang names. For example: 

^ (1)' Pentobarbital and Nembutal are called 
Vyellow' jackets.'^ 

(2) Seconal and secobarbital are referred to 
as ''r^ds,'' "red devils," "red birds," or 
"pinks." . . 

* (3) Amobarbital tablets and capsules are 
called "blue birds," "blue devils,J^' or "blue 
heavens". 

(4) Tuinal, a mixture of amobarbital and 
secobarbital, is called "rainbow^," "doubletrou- 
ble," or *^reds and blues." 

t 

THE.STir<IULANTS . . / ' ' 

Stimulants excite or stimulate the central 
•neryous System. They can. be obtained frc^m . 
nature (e.g., the ^coca plarft) alid can be synthe-^ 
sized by mart; , - */ ' , . • * 

Cocaine"*^ 

Cocaine is obtained from the leaves of the 
coca plant which is a.sqtiat bush that grows In 
the Andes_ Mountains in South America. An 
alkaloid, cocaine occurs naturally in the leaves 
in such concentrations, that the natives obtain a 
stimulant effect from chewing the leaves. 

Cocaine is a white crystalline powder similar 
to snow ' in appearance. It causes mental de- 
pendence, but not physical dependence. Tolerance 
does not develop, and abusers seldom increase 
their customai> dose. Cocaine produces a sensfe 
of euphoria and a feeling of increased muscular 
strength as well as increased heart rate and blood 
pr'essure. { 

Cocaine usually is snifted'so that it contacts 
the mucous membranes m the nose or it can 
be injected.X Some drug amisers use cocaine With 
other drugs Wch as morphine or hevoin. 'Com- 
bination shots of cocaine and heroin, cocairie and 
morphine, or all three are called "speedballs." 

The after effects c|f cocaine include anxiety, 
restlessness, possible liallucination, and feelings 
of paranoia ^and depression. It causes a dilation 
of the pupilsNrf U)e eyes and users who sniff 
cocaine over a period of time develop running 
noses and sniff frequently. 

Amphetamines 

The amphetamines were discovered in 1927 
in Los AngJaJgs, California, by George Allen, a 
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pharmacologist. The amphetamines a re* Synthetic 
nonnarcotic' dangerous drugs and ar,e\ related 
chemically • and pharmacologically to' a group 
of compounds generally known as sympathomi- 
metic amines, which act like adrenaline on the 
' t)ody. They have a marked stimulating effect on 
the central nervous sytem. 

^^Am2h&tamines are widely used by people^siich 
^arrTnJck drivers and night watchmen to st^y 



awake or increase alertness. Often this is h 
feeling rnther than a measurable increase. They, 
are also widely used medically to treat obesity^ 
because they inhibit or suppress the appetite. For 

this reason, amphetamines are popular with > \\ 
women who are concerned with weight control. bOM (Also knov\'as STP) 
Many doctors no longer prescribe amphetamines 
for this purpose because of the abuse potential 
and possible Tide effects. In addition to weight 



cehluries by various Indian tribes both as a 
niedi'cine and as a part of religious ceremonies. 
Uji^ s^ill used by Indians who are members of the 
Native \ American Church to induce mystical 
visions; To facilitate ingestion, peyote buttons 
are ground into powder and taken orally. Mes- 
caline f6\ available on the illicit market as a 
crystalling powder in capsules, or as a liquid 
\n ampul^ br vials. Because of its bitter taste, 
the drug is\njectedoreatenwithfoodor beverage. 
Mescaline prtKiuces illusions and hallucinations 
lasting from\6Ho 12 hours, and creates psycho- 
logical dependence: 



control, arr^phetetiuines are used medically to 
treat narcolepsy, which is a disease that results 
in involuntary attacks of sleep. Amphetamines are 
also used to counteract the effects of depressant 

;^niph0tafiiines appear in capsule, tablet, or 
c^^' 'l\qjxi6 farm; f he3(. are most often taken orally 
bu^ can be'.irrject^d; Like the barbiturates, am- 
phtgtarnirxes; are knbwn by their street slang 
hame^, "i.e., dexedTi^ (dexies), benzedrine 
(bennies)^, and uppers Jbo-pilots or pep-pill's). 

THE -HA-LLUCINOGEI^ 

The hallucinogens are 'the psychotomimetic 
or mind altering substances that change or alter 
the state of consciousness. They encompass a 
broad spectrum of drugs and compounds some of 
which are mild in nature and reaction while 
others cause devastating results. As with other, 
forms of drug abuse, there are many reasons 
given for the abuse of hallucinogens. Frequently, 
the reason se^ms to* be a belief that^,by using 
hallucinogens, a heightened state of avyarehess can 
^- be obtained irfc^^dar^ tcr seek nnd truly understand 
./ the meaning of t^utfo, Uove, knowledge, and values. 
Whatever the r^haop^^ the" effects dramatically 
change, the life style-6f many abusers.. 

Mescaline and Peyote 

Mescaline is derived from the buttons of the 
peyote cactus which grows 'in Central America 
and the Southwestern United States. Mescaline 
Currently is popular among the drug culture 
^bscaiise it is thought to be' a smooth and safe 
hallucinogen. The use of mescaline and the 
chewing of peyote buttons has been practiced for 



'^OM appeared ^ the . drug scene early in 
1967^^ .Underground nfvyspapers promoted its use 
ciainring that STP v/a'S stronger than LSD. STP 
has b^h^ found to be\^ut l/l5 as strong as 
LSD in tt^e average dose.. SJP stands for serenitv, 
tranquility ,\and peace irr.the drug culture. A 
study conducted at Johnss^iiopkins University 
found that hn^ld doses lead \to euphoria, and 
stronger da€^.^lead to genuine hallucinations; 
effects have t>een noted to last, ^p to 10 hours. 
STP is not fdujidMn nature, but rs synthesized 
in laboratories Und*is placed in Wbfets slightly 
larger than LSD^>i^apsules or tablet;^^ One STP 
form is called the^magic pumpkin se^ because 
of its long, yellow app^i:ance. v*^ 

LSD (d»Lysergic Acid D^^tfiyiamide) 



V 



LSD was synthesized &y 'Albert Hoffman\at 
the Sandoz Laboratories in o^Uzerland in I93d. 
It is derived from the lyserMc^ acid present 
in ergot, a fungus that grows O^jCrye. LSD was 
brought to the United States in 1 948^yv two doctors 
for experimental treatment in menfej*health; it 
failed in both alcoholic and mental c^^fqs. Re- 
search continued and by i960, ille^gal or^uction, 
distributionXand use of LSD begaT\to ihcVea^e. 
Use has decUned recently in some areas is ^I^Ug 
abusers have recognized LSD's dangerVan^-haV^*. 
moved on to iViethamphetamines. At the^O^nf 
time, there is no legitimate manufacturer ox^'ifee 
of LSD in the Lnited States. ^^-^ 

LSD comesUn two^ forms: d^xtro and lewai 
Th% d form of\ LSD is the active form and is 
almost 100 times stronger than the 1 form which 
causes no reaction. 

LSD is a tastetess, odorless, colorless' liquid 
in its pure state ana is normally taken orally^ On 
the illipit market Vt can be found as a tablet, 
crystalline powder \n various capsules, or in 
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liquid form in ai\;ip)uls. It is Often impregnated in 
sugar cut)es, cookle?^^ or crackers, and can be 
put on the back of i¥>^tage stamps, or on letter 
paper to be eaten by.thje receiver, 

LSD is the most potent hallucinogen known. 
One ounce of LSD contains a sufficient amount 
for about 300,000 doses or LSD experiences. The 
LSD in the tip oi a pin would be sufficient 
for several 'Hrips,** The average dose of illicit 
LSD ^'caps" contains ajpout lOO micrograms, 
LSD primarily affect^^ the central nervous 
system' by producing changes in mood and be- 
havior. It may also dilute eye pupils, cause 
tremor, elevate temperature and blood pressure, 
,and produce hyperactive reflexes in the user. 
Tolerance to the behavioral effects of LSD quickly 
develops with several days of continued use. 
As with the other h^-Uucinogfens, physical de- 
pendence may not occur but minor mental depen- 
dence may develop. 

Other manifestations of LSD include halluci- 
nations, panic or paranoia, extreme anxiety, 
mental depression with; :suicidal thoughts or 
attempts, and "release' ' trom reality to the point 
that the user does not know who or wh^t he is. 
These are unpredictable reactions that may not 
be experienced\by all users; 

Flashback, a bizarre after-effect of the LSD 
experience, is the reoccurrence^ of the LSD 
trip at some unknown future time. Flashbacks can 
^ occur after one LSD trip or after 50 trips* Some 
" people who have used LSD may never experience 
flashback, while other have experienced it more 
than once. Flashbacks usually occur with the 
same intensity as the original LSD experience, 
but not necessarily for the fur^duratioti. There 
is no clear evidence to explain flashback Or what 
causes it since LSD cannot be traced in the body. 
It is possible that the LSD molecules break 
down and attach themselves to other chemicals 
already in the body and lie dormant until some- 
thing at some future time triggers tifeir release 
to cause the flashback. Flashback .could be 
triggered by some sensory or auditory stimuli 
that closely resembles physical or environmental 
conditions during the original experience, ' 

Because LSD is such an elusive chemical 
in .the body, all its effects are not known. For 
instance, there is concern about the possible 
occurience of chromosome damage to users of 
LSD, The question also remains concerning 
chromosome damage and anatomical damage to 
the unborn children of LSD users, A 1970 report 
by George Washington University is the first 
long-term study of its kind and might indicate 
where further research is needed and the results 
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that can be expected by future studies. The study 
covered a period of 2 years and followed ll2 
women through. l27 pregnancies from conception 
or as close as possible. All subjects in the control 
group had used LSD prior to, during, or after 
conception. As a group, these women experienced 
18 times the rate of serious birth defect^in their 
offspring compared to defects experienced by the 
general population. The rate of spontaneous 
abortion was nearly double that of the general 
population. 

Marihuana (Cannabis Sativa'T:.) 

Of the illic/t drugs of abuse, marihuana is 
the greatest problem to the military. Only alcohol, 
which is legal, exceeds marihuana as a drug abuse 
problem. 

Marihuana is a sturdy hemp plant that grows 
like a common weed most anywhere in the world- 
with little or no care (fig, 5-22), Marihuana 
contains an active chemical ingredient in the 
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Figure 5-22, — Marihuana leaf. 
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resin of the pL^nt called tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC), which y^s first isolated in 1940 and has 
since been synthesized in 1966, THC is the 
chemical tha^produces the euphoric effect and is 
found in highest concentration in the flowering 
leaves and tops of the female marihuana plant. 
Marihuana plants from the tro^ic^ and warm 
climates have a higher THC- content than those 
from cooler climates. For this reason, marihuana 
from Mexico or Southeast Asia is preferred to our 
own domestic variety because of the higher THC 
content. 

It is relatively easy to identify the hemp 
plant. The con^ipound leaves are Jhe key; each of 
the larger ones consisting of 5 to 11 leaflets, 
generally seven. Each leaflet is covered with 
small hairs, has notched edges, and has pro- 
nounced veins. The upper side of the leaf is 
deep, green in color and the lower side is lighter 
green. 

Marihuana is usually smoked in cigarettes or 
pipes for the fastest effect although it can 
eaten, mixed with tea or other liquids, or mixed 
into or baked in food (fig. 5-23). The leaves 
must first be dried and then broken up or crushed. 
Some marihuana is roughly cut and contains 
stalks and seeds (fig. 5^24). Better grades have 



been chopped and have most of the seeds | and 
debr^ removed, pr^ucing a more desirkble 
cigarette. li is thus said to be "manicured,'' 
Manicured marihuana is the finest grade for' 
sale and will command the best price due to the 
high concentration of leaves, which contain the 
THC. Marihuana in its most concentrated form is 
called hafehish. 

Marihuana abuse on a regular basis can and 
does lead to mental dependency. Some of the 
effects from the use of marihuana that have been 
recorded include: 

(1) It is unpredictable in its reaction due to 
the questionable THC content. 

(2) There is a lack of overt manifestations. 
A person can mask the' effects of a marihuana 
*'high»' much more easily than a person who is 
intoxicated with barbiturates or alcohol. 

(3) There is a distortion of time. A period 
of 5 minutes ip. the mind of a marihuana smoker 
may in fact be only 2 minutes. Marihuana smokers 
have difficulty remembering things that have 
occurred in the immediate past (say in terms of 
seconds). This can be critical if he is functioning 
in a stress situation. 

(4) Changes in depth perception. 
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' Figure 5-23. — Marihuana cigarette^ 
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(5) Powers of concentration are altered. 

(6) PeilpJJer^l vision is altered. 

(7) Distance perception is altered, • 

(8) Emotions and nnotivation are altered and^ 
marked paranoia occurs. / 

(9) Other effects of marihuana include dizzi- 
ness, dry mouth, dilated eye pupils and burning 
and bloodshot eyes, urinary frequency, diarrhea, 
nausea, hunger (especially for sweets due to a 
lowering of the blood-sugar level in the body ^ 
from chronic abuse), and tfiroatS irritations. 

One of the primary concerns a{)0ut marihuana 
is its potential effect as a reality distorting agent 
and its impact on the psychological development 
of the user, especially the adolescent. Normal 
Adolescence is a time of great psychological 
turmoil. P'citterns of cPping with reality developed 
during the teenage period are significant in 
determining adult t^ehavior. Persistent use of an 
agent such as marihuana, which serves to ward 
off reality during this critical development period, 
is likely to seriously compromise the individual's 
future ability to make adequate adjustment to 
society. Characteristic personality changed in- 
duced among impressionable young persons from 
the regular use of marihuana include apathy, 
loss of effectiveness, and a diminished capacity 
or willingness to carry out complex long-term 
plans, to endure frustration, to concentrate for 
long periods, to follow routines, or to successfully 
master new material in the learning process. 

Marihuana tends to loosen inhibitions and 
increase suggestibility. This explains why an 
individual under the influence of marihuana may 
engage in activities he would not ordinarily 
consider. ^ 

NoT all marihuana users go on to use heroin 
or other narcotics, but.according to figures from 
one of the Federal hospitals at Lexington,^ Ken- 
tucky, the majority of narcotics addicts began 
their drug taking with marihuana. For example, 
of 2,213 addicts examined, 70.4 percent had used 
marihuana prior to their narcotic dependence. 
iMarihuana abusers are exposed to the drug 
culture; if not by mere association, then eco- 
nomically. Once a marihuana "high'' is ex- 
perienced, it is Only a matter of time before 
the drugprone personality is drawn to try the 
' new and better "high" available through the use 
of hard drugs or narcotics. 

THE VOLATILE CHEMICALS 



The volatile solvents include model airplane 
glue, lacquer thinner, gasoline, fingernail polish 




remover, and lighter fitnd. These ySubstances 
contain xyol, creosol, naphtha, bjg^zol, tetra- 
ethyl lead, and other chemicals wKfch \Vill cause 
acute or chronic damage to the/x>6y by attacking' 
the oxygen level. v 

The primary method oLrfbuse is by inhalation. 
Glue manufacturers re^je^tly have started adding 
mustard to their glp^ormulas to induce nausea 
and curb glue smf^g. 

^Field Te^wSg 

T^^e chemical field tests for drugs are pre- 
cursoryX^d presumprtive only; .Y9U can use 
the field te^ts to screen niany of the commonly 
used drugs offered for sale by illegal sources. 
Any drug that Will be used as evidence, however, 
must be positively identified by a qualified 
chemist utilizing approved procedures in an 
adequately equipped laboratory. If the suspected 
material is minute, do not make field tests 
and forward all of the substance to the labora- 
tory for analysis. In many cases, the color 
reactions produced by field tests are only indi- 
cative that the suspected sample is a drug 
product. Finally, the testing of a suspected 
Material through sampling should never be per- 
put or practiced. There is a great danger that 
poisons might be introduced in a drug or that 
theunaterial rnay, in fact, be a poison. 

Proc^essing of Drug Evidence 

^ The processing of drug evidence is accom- 
plished in the same manner as other items of 
evidentiary material. Meticulous care'to main- 
tain the legal chain of custody is extremely vital 
to^ introduce drugs into evidence at the time 
of trial. The number of individuals who come 
into possession of drug evidence should be kept 
to an absolute minimum. 

Drug evidence usually is found in minute 
quantities and often in small containers. Place 
both items in a suitable outer container as soon 
as possible and mark both containers with your 
initials and date the Evidence was obtained. Mark 
marihuana cigarettes on the cigarette paper. 
Without. chemical analysis by a competent chem- 
ist, pills, caps\iles,powders, and vegetable matter 
cannot be positively identified as a drug. In 
referring to substances suspected of beingdrugs, 
refer to the evidence by its physical appearance, 
e.g., a white crystalline powder suspected of 
being codeine, or a vegetable matter suspected 
of being marihuana. Exact weight statements 
should be avoided. The amount may be referred 
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to as apBIQXimately 1 cup of vegetable matter, 
1/4 teaspoon of powder, or 24 tablets or cap- 
sules • / 

Store arugs and drug evidence in a safe or 
security container inside the evidence room for 
proper security and keep them there at all 
times. 

Narcotics investigations normally are the 
responsibility of NISO, and all narcotics evi- 
dence should be forwarded or delivered to the 
nearest NISO district office, ensuring that a 
proper chain of .custody i'S maintained. 



• HANDLING OF EXPLOSIVE DEVICES- , 

During the course of performing your duties, 
you may discover or be informed of the dis- 
covery of an explosive device. You should be 
able to recognize fire bombs, pipe bombs and 
other devices. Also, you should receive training 
. in the inrimediate action necessary when di^ 
covering an explosive device. The actual neutral-"* 
ization of the bomb should be accomplished by 
the Explosive Ordance ' Disposal (EOD) i\nit or 
civil police bomb unit. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION 

The -indi^viduaV^that discovers^ an explosive. 

device sht)uld: 

1. Take cover. All personnel should immedi- 
ately leave the area and seek cover wherever 
possible. 

2. Warn. Notify all personnel to clear the area. 

3. Report. Inform*the appropriate personnel 
of the situation^ so that assistance can be sent to 
the scene. ' * . 

4. Inform EOD activity or civil police bomb 
unit. 

Note: DO NOT AT ANY TIME, HANDLE THE 
DEVICE. 

" SECURING THE AREA 

' After .the individual has taken immediate 
action, steps should be taken tp secure the area. 
The senior member of the element responsible 
: for securing the area should accomplish the 
following: 

1. Isolate. Establish roadblocks or check- 
points as necessary to kTeep unauthorized per- 
sonnel out of the area. 



2, Evacuate. Ensure that all personnel are 
but of the danger area. 

Alert. Notify fire and medical personnel 
and dir^t them to a staging area for quick 
deployment when required. 



Control Utilities. The close down of *all gas, 
electric and water service to the affected area 
should be accomplished by qualified personnel 
familiar with the utilities and the area. 

After the area has been secured, the EOD 
or civil police bomb unit should be escorted 
to the location of the device. 



TECHNIQUES OF OBSERVATION 

Observation, in Master at Arms work, means 
the perception of details pertaining to persons, 
objects, places, and events through the use of the 
five senses. While sight and hearing are relied 
,upon most often, the senses of smell, taste, 
and touch may occasionally be employed advan- 
tageously. 

You must be able to observe accurately in 
order to recognize infractions of the law, per- 
sons, and objects of interest to law enforcement 
and crime prevention programs. Keen obser- 
vation is necessary to perceive investigative 
l€?ads, Jo evaluate the validity of statements 
by witnesses, and to make accurate reports. 
The ability to observe accurately is developed, 
like many other skills, through practice and 
experience. It is ^essential to be aware of the 
ilifluences that tend to jimpede or otherwise 
affect observation; become able to recognize 
and compensate for those elements and factors 
that may detract from your or other's ability 
to observe ^iccurately. 

Events or remarks that are meaningless when 
seen or overheard by the layman may be of 
great significance to the trained and e?q}erienced 
MA. To assist in remembering your obser- 
vations,the MA make4 extensive use of photo- 
graphs, sketches, notes, and other recording 
methods. 

OBSERVING AND DESCRIBING PERSONS 

The MA diligently observes individuals either 
for the purpose, of being able to describe' them 
himself orto identify them from descriptions made 
by others. 

Such deliberate observation should proceed 
methodic gLlly as follows: 
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I !• First: genetal characteristics, suchassex, 
race, color of skin, height, build, weight, and age, 

2, Second: specific characteristfcs, such as 
color of hair and eyes, shape of head and face, 
distinguishing marks ai^d scars, mannerisms, and 
habits, • 

3, Third: changeable characteristics, such as 
clothing worn, use of cosmeti^^hair styling, etc* , 
at time of observation, 

Vi/hen attempting to identify a person from a 
description, the pattern of observation may be 
modified or even reversed, particularly if the 
individual sought has some ver> noticeable per- 
sonal characteristic; for example, a man with a 
limp or a very tall woms^n. After first noting such 
a characteristic, further observation of general 
characteristics (such as h^ght^ weight, and age) 
and additional specific characteristics may then 
complete the identification of the individual as the 
person being sought, 

OBSERVING AND DESCRIBING OBJECTS 

Objects described afe generally limited to 
those located at the scene of an ihcid^entor crime 
or other items which have been identified by a 
witness or victim as pe];tinent. Due to the great 
variation in size, conformation, shape, and lo- 
cation of objects which may be described, it is 
not possible to prescribe a detailed pattern for 
their observation and description. However, as in 
the case of persons, the description of objects 
shodld begin with general characteristics and pro- 
ceed to specific characteristics. 

The description of general characteristics 
shoutd be such as to define clearly the general 
category of the particular .object and preclude 
its being confused with objects of other or similar 
category. The general characteristics should 
include those aspects of an object which are 
readily discernible and may serve to effect quidfk 
^and conclusive, recognition. 

After (Jescribing the general or basic charac- 
teristics of an object and establishing its funda-c 
mental classification, proceed to ded^cribe sys- 
tematically and in det^ul its specific character- 
istics. It is this part of the description which 
will distinguish the particular object and set it 
off from all others similar in category. Therefore, 
it is essential to note and describe accurately all 
the details of the object of interest. The pattern 
of this description will vary/ according 'to the 
type of object, but it shoyld follow 'a general 
pattern,' such, as top to bottom, front to rear, or 
left to right. Such particulars as distinguishing 



marks, scratches, alterations, damaged parts, 
worn areas, signs of repair, faded paint, serial 
numbers, identifying markings, and misging parts 
should be indicated in detail. 

Sample descriptions 

1, Person, Sex, male;orace,cau^assian; height, 
5 feet 11 inches; weight, 195pounds; build, stocky; 
hair, blond, straight; eyes, blue, wear^^imless 
glasses; complexion, light, free from blemish; 
scars and marks, little finger, right hand, per- 
manently crippled, 1-inch scar ovei^left eye; 
clipped blond mustache; wears long ,feidebums; 
peculiarities: wears a large tigereye gold ring 
on left hand, limps slightly on left leg, receding 
chin, teeth heavily gold filled, dragon tattooed 
on left forearm, 

2, Motor vehicle. Make and, model, Chevrolet 
Impala; year, 1971; color, ymite; body, 2-door 
hardtop; license number, ^^eorgia 84J-114; pe- 
culiarities: oversized racing tires on rear with 
rear of car raised, orange primer paint on left 
fear fender, 

3, Typewriter, Brand name, n<!)nportable,mo- 
deL 17, 11-inch carriage, light gray with ivory 

, keys and black lettering, serial number J17- 
123456, Letter H key is bent and strikes below 
the line. Numeral 5 key is bent and sticks in 
the forward position; when struck, it must be 
returned manually to the rear position* Left 
shift key i^ deeply worn so that the inscription 
"Shift" is barely discernible, 

4, Man's suit. Brand name; dark blue; wool 
worsted; coat siiej 42 regular; half-lined with 
dark blue silk;, qoit lapels of medium width; 
single-breasted vmh three black buttons; four 
small black buttons on each sleeve; small tear in 
lining on ri^t outside coat pocket; initials 
JHO embroidered in white on the lining over 
left inside pocket; trousers size; 33-inch waist, 
34-inch length; unlined; not pleated; cuffs, 1 l/2- 
inches wide; and cleaner's mark JHO stamped 
in black on inside of the wai'stband, 

IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS AND OBJECTS 

Identification by . a witness or victim is the 
act of establishing the relationship of a person, 
place, object, or event to an incident or offense 
under investigation. It is imperative that the 
Master at Arms conduct identification activities 
in such a manner as to preclude possible error 
or injustice. Before an identification is under- 
taken, ensure^ that the witness has made as 
complete and as detailed*^ description of his 
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observation as possible. To avoid false identi- 
fic^itions and insure the muximumueliniination 
of possibility for error, the witness should be . 
given the opportunity to make comparisons of 
similar persons, objects, placets, and events. 
For example, showing a witness n single weapon 
or confronting him with one person for identi- 
fication purposes may confuse the"wHness and 
lead him to make a false identification simply 
because the weapon of person has been shown 
to him by the MA. Ideally, the witness should be 
asked to identify a person oi?^ot)jectJrom among 
a group of similar persons or objects. A wit- 
ness • attempting to identify u place should be 
asked to* describe it. in detail after having de- 
scrit)ed its general location in relation to known 
landmarks; subsequently, he should be asked to 
lead the Master at Arms to the scene. The 
lineup as described below may prove very use- 
ful, 

THE LINEUP 

To minimize error and eliminate false iden- 
tifications of persons or objects, a procedure 
known as the lineup caa be employed. The 
lineup offers the advantages of a confrontation 
without leading or misleading the witness, UTiile 
it is most comm.only employed in the identi- 
fication of suspected persons, it is equally 
useful in the identification of objects. 

A lineup for the purpose of identifying a 
suspected person normally involves assembling 
a group of six Ho twelve persons, including 
the SMspect, and giving a witness the opportunity 
to view the group in an attempt to identify the 
suspect. In planning for a lineup of this nature, 
consideration should be given to— 

1, Ensuring that the suspect is not made 
conspicuous in some manner which would in- 
fluence the witness in making the identification. 
For example, all participants jn the lineup 
should be of the same race as the suspect and 
of similar general appearance, ^ 

2, Location so as to facilitate ^the conduct 
of the lineup without attracting undue attention 
or creating a disturbance. The lineup should be 
held in a room, office, barracks, or other area 
screened from public view. , 

3, Lighting of such nature a^o brightly 
illuminate the group of persons be viewed 
and to leave the remainder of the room or 
area in dim, light. Ideally, lighting should 

so planned as to prevent the persons in the 
lineup from clearly seeing^ the person making 
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the identification. When such lighting is pro- 
vided, the witness will tend to be more relaxed 
and not embarrassed by a /ace-to-face con- 
frontation with the suspect. 

A lineup of objects for identification by a 
witness may be of considerable importance in 
an investigation. WTien this procedure is em- 
ployed, a group of six or more objects, similar 
to and including the particular object of interest, 
should be assembled for inspection by the wit- 
ness, who should then be requested to identify 
the object of interest from among the group. 
The identification should be held in a well- 
lighted room or other area away from public 
view. Techniques of conducting the lineup will 
vary according to the type of object to be iden- 
tified. For example — 



1, A vehicle to be identified may be placed 
in a convenient parking lot with other vehicles, 

2, A coat may be hung on an office coat- 
raijk among the coats of office personnel, 

3, A firearm may be placed in a rack or 
cabinet with other firearms. It ia usually very 
difficult for a^ witness to 'identify a firearm . 
involved in an incident. If investigation has re- 
vealed that the witness can identify firearms 
only as to type, the group of weapons exhibited 
should include one or two weapons of the type 
described by him. 



SECURING CRIME AND ACCIDENT SCENES 

UponVarrival on the scene of a crime or 
accident, it is the responsibility o£ the Master 
at Arms to secure the scene for further investi- 
gation. Master at Arms are limited to investi- 
gation of vehicle accidents, minor incidents, and 
, minor offenses. He may conduct off- base investi- 
gations of minor offehses involving military per- 
sonnel. He may also assist or cooperate v^ith civil 
police, in an investigation of a minor off-base 
incident involving military personnel, 

MAJOR OFFENSES 

Investigation of major offenses is primarily 
the responsibility of the NISO. However, since 
MA's are usually the first on the scene of any 
offense^ they are authorized to conduct any pre- 
liminary investigation until the arrival of the 
NISO agents if the offense requires NISO action. 
For this reason, a Master at Arms needs to 
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understand the responsibilities and limitations 
of Master at Armfe when investigating this type 
of offense. 

Responsibilities 

When a preliminary investigation shows that 
an offense is an NISO matter,Master at Arms are 
responsible for protecting the scene until the 
NISO agents arrive. 

Limitations 

Before the arrival of the NISO investigator, 
Master at Arms action is limited tp such func- 
tions as preventing the escape of the offender, 
administering or securing aid for the injured, 
and isolating and safeguarding the area or scene 
of the offense. Obtain nam^s and addressee of 
witnesses; they prevent trespasses, handling of 
articles, or any other interferences with possible 
evidence. Note fully matters or conditions which 
may change before the arrival of the NISO (such 
^s weather, visibility, odors, and Jhe position and 
condition of injured persons who may have to be 
moved). Do not interview witnesses at the scene 
of a crime which must be investigated by the NISO, 
Notify ^L\ headquarters of the nature of the 
offense as soon as possible, and report all 
observations to the NISO investigator a*s soon as 
he arrives, 

MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 

,\Vhen approaching the scene of an accident, 
note any damaged vehicles leaving the area, 
since they may be involved. Try to obtain their 
license numi^er to assure later identification. 
Upon reaching the scene, parKyour vehicle stra- 
tegically and safely, keeping close enough to the 
scene to use your communicauon equipment, yet 
not so close that the vehicle interferes with the 
investigation. Normally, park out of the traffic 
flow, keeping the emergency light on if there is 
a hazard of approaching traffic. At the same time, 
evaluate the situation and prepare to do the 
essential things in the order of their importance. 

Because accidents generally result in injuries, 
fires, congestion and wreckage, certain emer- 
gency measures must be taken promptly in most 
serious accidents. Such actions rarely affect 
investigation of the accident, but do fulfill a basic 
pp^^ioe responsibility — the protection of life and 
pipoperty and the prevention of further ^injury and 
damage, The,se measures and how they must Ije 
worked in with the investigation are ab follows: 



1, Fire prevention and control. 

2, Traffic and crowd control, 

3, ^ AR|isting and rendering aid to the injured. 
'4, Tneft prevention, 

5, Movement of dan^ged vehicles, 

^INTERNAL INVESTIQATIONWoCEDllflES 

WTiile investigative assignments must be based 
on aptitude and individual desires, all Master at 
Arms should have knowledge of basic investi- 
gation techniques rather than l^eing specially 
trained investigators. Your training should include 
as a minimum: 

1, The scope 6i the Master at Arms investi- 
gative responsibility. 

2, The provisions of the UCMJ which govern 
investigations, 

3, Presein/ation and examination of crime 
scenes and evidence. 

,4, Rules of search and; seizure, 

5, How to conduct interviews, ^ 

6, How to write reports. 

Operational Management 

The supervisor of investigation unit must 
be able to evaluate performance, eliminate unnec- 
essary jobs and ensure the available resources 
of time, personnel; and equipment are utilized 
to maximum efficiency. This is called investi- 
gative operational management and it must be 
applied properly . to allow the investigator to 
fuiriil iiis obligations. 

Investigative operational management planning 
considers the following questions": 

1, * What is to be done? 

2, Why is it to be done? 

3, When is it to be done (what priority)? 

4, Where- is it to be dune? 

5, How is it to l3e done (resources)? 

6, WTiat is the estmiated man-hour time? 

7, Who is to do it? 

As a part of the planning process the super- 
visor considers all foreseeable contingencies and 
develops plans and SOP's so that the unit is 
prepared to respond. 
«% 

Utilization of Personnel 

People are the most valuable resource avail- 
able to the investigativesupervisor, and they must 
be used wisely. The supervisor considers the 
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following in the management of his personnel 
resources. 



QUALIFICATIONS. — Who is best su ited for the 
mission in .terms of experience, training, skill, 
physical condition and dependability. The super- 
visor must assign the task to the right man. 

CASE LOAD. — i^aoe lo/fl is distributied 
evenly among assigned inve^igators. Careful 
planning is required to fit the/ indivfdual to the 
•task without overburdenVt^gtJje more experienced 
personnel. Difficult tasks are alternated with the 
more simple so that onie or two investigators 
don't always receive the hardest, most time 
consuming investigations. 



PAIRING INVESTIGATORS. -Efficiency can 
be greatly increased by properly pairing investi- 
gators, e.g., the inexperienced with the expe- 
rienced, and the methodical with the compulsive. 
«.- 

, TIME. — The time which is required for an 
investigation must be considered so that the 
investigator is allowed a reasonable period to 
accomplish an investigation. Time is also con- 
sidered in other ways, e.g., does the investigator 
have sufficient time to rest or Js he overworked 
and subsequently less effective. / , - 

SUPERVISION. — The supervisor provides 
central direction to the investigative effort and, 
above all, assists the investigator whenever and 
however possible. The successful supervisor 
thoroughly briefs subordinates on requirements 
and delegates authority as/ippropriate. 
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ATTITUDES ^ 

A Master at Arn^s with an aggressive, bel- 
ligerent, or dqmineering attitude provokes vio- 
ill-will, and reflects discredit 
his organization, and the Navy, 
s off in smoother apprehensions, 
of force, better public relations, 
r.espect for law enforcement. 
'Politeness is- not ' a fdfm^ of '\<teakness; it is the 
most-effective method of\dealing with a wide 
variety oTpeopl^^^^e majoritj(:of whonj appreciate 
a little consider atldm^^ smooth, courteous, and 
efficient approach*, and a-fi:fm but friendly con- 
versational tone usually txan^ajin all but the 
most violent offenders. ^ \\ 

A^uspect is either cooperative or not. An 
uncooperative attitude is a good indication that 
an apprehension is necessary and mat force 
may be required. fi*y anticipating trouHe before 
it occurs, the Mg^ster at Arms is in better 
position to take immediate action. A cooperative 
attitude, in. itself, is not always an indKJation 
of innocence. Experienced offenders apmetimu£> 
appear to be model saUjrs. Q 

The way you approach an individual can 
mean the difference between safe, quiet, and ef- 
fective apprehensions^, and those whi#5h are unsafe, 
dr^w unnecessary attention, and may fail to result 
in apprehensions. When appruauhing a'meniber 
of the Armed Forces who is to be questioned, 
corrected for a m'nor offense, or apprehended, 
your first words will either control the sit- 
uation or create a disturbance. * 

Keep your voice low, but distinct, with a 
tone of quiet authority and friendliness. Never 
make Individuals feel they are being placed in 
a situation they must fighttheirway out, members 
of the Armed Forces shall be questioned as 
prix^ately as possible, away from crowded areas. 
One Master at Arms does the questioning or 



immediately. In most cases where ai^ apprehen- 
sion is made, the person'should be immediately 
searched for weapons. The actions of the in- 
dividual and the gravity of the situation deter-- 
mine which- type of search is necessary. When^ 
practicable, offenders inside public places should^ 
be taken outside for apprehension and search, 
thus taking tihem away from those who may re- 
sent or interfere with your actions. 



^ USE'OF FORCE' < 

An MA must always consider the 'degree pf 
force to use when appreherfding. 

The* use of force — that force necessary for 
security and law enforcement, peibtJiinel to dis- 
charge th^ir responsibilities — is prohibited, ex- 
cept wben' it is the only means by. which you can 
discharge your, duties and then you may u§e 
only the minimum of force necessary. 

The use of deadly force— that force which 
would create a substantial risk of causing death 
or serious bodily harm— is prohibited except 
§LS a last resort. Only an extreme necessity jus- , 
tifies taking ^ life. In other words, you are 
autho^Hied to use deadly force only when lesser 
moani fail or csCnnot reasonably « be applied, 
and then only when it reasonably appears nec- 
essary to:- 

1. Protect yourself 'from loss oflife or serious 
bodily harm. ^ 

2. Protect the life of another or' to prevent 
the commission ctf a serious offense involving 
violence and threatening death or serious bodily 
harm, such as arson, armed robbery, aggravated 
assault, or rape. ^ 

. 3. Prevent the attempted theft if, damage to, 
or espionage aimed at, property or .inf6rma- 
tion designated by a commander or other compe- 
tent authority as ,vital to, the national security. 



apprehending; the other stays in the background 4. Prevent the theft of, damage td, or es- 
ready to assist his partner if necessary. When pionage^ of property or information which, though 
an apprehension is necessary, Jt must be made not vital to the national security, ig eiesignated 
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by a com^nandeX' or othV competent authority of the •possibility of injuring innocent 
as having substantial impwtanpe to the national and damaging property. If the suspect fails to s^p 
security. This includes only major items suck after the command halt has been repeated once, 

consider before firing whether the offense is 



as m'ssion-essential government yehicles and 
communicojyon facilities, and the like. It does 
not include ^personal propertyor items of rel- 
atively sm';^l value, such as clothing, rations, 
or bicycles, ^ ^ ^ 

5, Prevent the actual theft or * sabotage of 
property not involving n^^tional security but which 
is inherently dangerous to otljers, i,e,, pro- 
perty which, in the hands of an unauthorized 
individual, presents a su]:)stantial potential danger 
of death or serious oodiW harm to others, 

^This includes such property as operable weapons, 
ammunition, and explosives, 

6, Apprehend or prevent the escape of a 
person wHose unauthorized presence in the 
vicinity of property or information vital to the'- 
national .-security reasonabFy appears to present 
a threat of 'theft, salpotage, or espionage, 

7, Prevent the escape ^of a prisoner desig- 
nated as requiring maxim im custody, 

8, Comply with the lawful order of^a superior. 



An MA is never justified in treating an offender 
mh\ unwarranted violence or resorting to dan- 
gerous methods if the apprehension can be 
executed without them. But in extreme circorri; 
stances, you may have to use authorized items 
of police equipment in effecting the apprehension, 

. ^ FIREARMS 

. You must exercise great caution tund judg- 
ment in the use of firearms^ only extreme nec 
essity justifies the taking of human life. As) 
stated l^efore the luse of firearms is authorized^ 
only**.when"^ fill other means of accomplishing 
the mission have failed. Never draw firearms 
to' use as a bluff or to communicate a threat. 
Remove, the pistol from its holster only when 
its use is imminent and justified. The use of 
the firearm against an individual who has com- 
mitted a minor offense is not justifiable, A 
serious offense justifying the use of firearms 
is one attemjjted by force or surprise, * 
^ Although 'firing on persons in the act of 
committing! a serious offense is legaHy justified 
under certain circumstances, you must consider, 
k)efore shooting, dhe nature of the offense, your 
^own Siifetyl and the safety of persons in the 
area, Thesp considerations generally will in- 
dicate what .actions should \ye taken. 

In attempting to halt a fleeing suspect, 
do not, repeat not, fire warning shots because 



serious enough to warrant such action. If it 
becorties' necessary to fire, aim to wound rather 
than i^ill. The burden of proving the necessity 
will rest upon you, ^ 
Since personnel stationed overseas may be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the local foreign 
courts, you must *be especially knowledgeable 
of the conditions and circumstances under which 
the use of fire'arms'is legally justified under 
tl^e local laws in those areas. In many cases, 
these laws are different from and more res- 
trictive than provisions of United States law, 

COMEALONGS 

t 

The comealongs (police arm bar, front wrist 
lock, rear arm lock, and neck drag)" are ef- 
fective in rem:5ving a violent offender from the 
scene of an apprehension. They are simple to 
apply, but only after much practice, 

COMEALONG-HOLD 



First,-^ establish a defen^ve stance, standing 
approximately your opponent's legs length away 
(3 feet). If you are right-handed, stand with 
the left side of your body toward your opponent 
as in figure 6-1; and the oppositeside if you 
are left-handed. Angle your position approx- 
imately 45°, with your weight equally balanced 
on both Veet^while maintaining constant eye 
^contact With your opponent. Unlock your knees, 
if'^^eeping your feet spread shoulder's width apart. 
Now step in toward your opponent's right front 
side witl^your right foot ,knd maintain a strong 
balanced stance. Grasp your opponent's right 
wris{ with your right hand, emphasizing contrbl 
with your thumb and forefinger. Place your palm • 
over your opponent's back-of-hand area. To 
control your grasp between his wristbone and 
hand, emphasize leverage and break the posture 
of his wrist as shown in figure "6-2. Now step 
ir> toward opponent with your left foot al9ng the 
right side of your opponent, Simnltaneously^rasp 
opponent's right arm above the elbow. Again, 
emphasize control with your left thumb and fore- 
finger. 

To break your opponent's posture for the 
prescribed technique, start moving your oppo- 
nent's^rm .so as to' cause the wrist and elbow« 
to bend as in figure 6-3, The opp(3hent's eU)ow 
should bend to about 9p^ Simultaneously take an 
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Figure 6-1. — Defensiy^^nce. 
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Figure 6-3.— Break posture.' 
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F4gure 6-2,— Hand grasp. 
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exaggerated step to your ot)ponent's ^right side 
with your right foot, continuing to pull his right 
arm. This action will cause your opponent's 
body to beconie unbalanced making him lose his 
ability and strength to' resist this control. Con- 
tinuing to pull your opponent's elbow, place it 
under 'your left armpit. Release the grasp on 
his elbow, and place your left arm around his 
right 'arm, positioning your left hand on top of 
\ your opponent's right hand as in figure 6-4. 
From this point on, you should be able to con- 
trol your opponent's movements by simply ap- 
plying pressure with your left hand against your 
opponent's right knuckles. This action causes 
the wrist and elbow joints to become immovable,- 
whereby the opponent's wrist is controlled by . 
your actions. With this technique, apply pressure ' 
only when needed, as this technique is used to 
prevent your opponent from becoming uncon- 
trollable. 

In^Kummary, we find that we havje a subject 
which we have to place under arrest. This person 
leads -us to believe -that the moment we attempt 
any physical contact, we* will have a physical 
confrontation. To prevent this from occurring, 
the need for a rilore controlling technique may 
be applicable, such as the ^* Come Along Hold." 
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Figure 6-4^ — Secur^h^ci;^^ ' / 



AR HAMMER LOCK 

First, establi^h^'a defensive stance, standing 
approximately aryour opponent's leg length away 
as in figure 6-1, If you are right-handed, stand 
with the left side of your body toward your 
opponent; and the opposite side if you are left- 
handed. Angle your position approximately 45°, 
keeping constant eye contact, and distribute your 
weight so as to be equally balanced on both feet. 

Unlock . your knees, keeping your f^^fepread 
shoulder's width apart. Now, step in toward 
opponent's right front side with your right foot 
and maintain a strong balanced stance. Now grasp 
your opponent's right wrist with your, right 
hand, emphasizing control with your thumb and 
forefinger. Place your palm over your opponent's 
back-6f-hand area^showrj^i^rfigure 6-5.. ' 

However, t]i^-ni^ent you stepped toward you 
-^opponent,and'naade*'thQ.initial grasijlophis wrist, 
your' opponent, j-^sfsted tlue; by 'trying pull 
. .hi«''arm^ i)a6k-^(l'f?^e-*from yo>r ^4sp. In 
* ^.attemi5fingjp-'Ptfll His arm back, his^rm was 
^ *-in ^ f ©srrflon wh^ hi^< elbow wUs crcibked a^ 

. / / ' t 





Figure 6-5. — Initial hand gra§p. 
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^ ^ Figure 6-6.— Pull away. 
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was on a higher plane then his wrist as in fig- 
ure 6-6- ^ 
\ To counter this resistance, take a stei^o'me 
right side of your opponent with your left foot. 
Maintain the grasp on your oppoaent's right wrist. 
With the heej of your left hand, strike your 
opponent's eltx)w area in art upward and forward 
motion. Secure your hand on his tricep, just 
slightly above the elbow as in figure 6-7, Now 
with a slight leverage action, place your oppo- 
nent's wrist over your arnn and secure in the 
crook of your elbow a^ in figure 6-8, It is very 
important, in securing your opponent's limb, to 
keep his arm in a bent position. To enforce 
this position, keep your body close to your 
opponent^* ^ 

Now ^remember, you are no farther than to 
the direct right side of your opponent and not 
behind him. Prior to moving behind your oppo- 
nent, place your right hand over his chest and 
grasp your opponent's chin as as shown in 
figure 6-9. Now, in a shuffling movement with 
. your left foot, then followed by the shuffle of 
^your right fgot, move behind your opponent, 
pfemember, do not cross you^r feet. Continuing 
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Figure 6-8, — Secure limb. 



to shuffle behind the opponent, blip ypur right fore- 
arm over subject's right shoulder, emphasizing 
leverage on his shoulder and control against 
his chin as in figure^ 6-10. Keep yourself in a 
strong balanced position, controlling opponent's 
arm, f 

In summary, we find thai we have a subject* 
which we must place under arrest. The moment 
we initiated our physical arrest, our opponent 
resisted by attempting to retract his arm. The 
elbow, when pulled back, was on a higher plane than 
his wrist. This set up the **Bar Hammer Lock.*' 



HAND UP THROWING TECHNIQUE 
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Figure 6-7, — Elbow grasp. 
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There may be times when attempting to make 
an arrest that the offender resists in such a 
r^anner that he must be taken off his feet 
to immobilize him temporarily and yet keep a 
firm hold on him. Use this method with the ut- 
most caution as* the subject may be hurt seri- 
ously if thrown too forcibly. 

First, establish a defensive stance, standing 
approximately at your opponent's leg le ngth 
away. If you are right-handed, stand with the 
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Figure 6-9. — Grasp chin. 



left Side of your - body toward your opponent 
and the opposite side If you are left-handed. 
Angle your , position approximately 45°, keeping 
constant eye contact, and distribute your weight 
so as to be equally balanced on both feet. Un- 
lock your knees, keeping your feet >spread 
shoulder's width apart. 

Now step in toward opponent's right front 
side with you right foot and maintain h strong 
balanced stance. Grasp your opponent's right 
wrist with your nght hand, emphasising control 
with your -thumb ^nd forefinger. Place your 
palm over your opponent's back-bf-hand area 
as jn figure 6-5. 

The moment you stepped towards your opponent 
and made the initial grasp on his wrist, he 
resisted this by trying to pull his arm back 
and free from your grasp. In attempting, to pull 
his arm back, his arm was in a position where 
his elbow was crooked and was on a lower 
plane than his wrist as in figure G-ll. In attempt- 
ing to pull his arm back, he also stepped to 
his rear with his right foot. 
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Figure 6-10. — Shoulder leverage. 



Now step in toA^ard yoar opponent with your 
left foot and try to place your left foot along- 
side opponent's right foot about 8 to 15 inches, 
while continuing to maintain afirmgrasp onoppo- 
nent's front shoulder area as in figure 6-12. 
The arm position should look triang^ila.r h\ 
relationship to opponent's arm. Now bring your 
left arm up behind opponent's right arm and 
reach through triangular position of arms, und 
grasp your own wrist. Both of your palms should 
be facing to the rear of your opponent as shown 
in figure 6-13. To break your opponent's balance, 
apply pressure on his arm and, with applied 
leverage, press toward his right rear. Once 
your opponent is off-balance, to his right rear, 
bring youi; right foot alongside his right foot. 
Point your"* right toe toward the ground. Do 
n<H*step wi|lj*»your right foot; but with a reaping 
action, brin|^\ypur right leg behind his right 
leg to about Now looking toward the ground, 
maintain a taut body, reap his right leg, ^alf- 
to-calf position]" figure 6-14, causing him to fall 
on the ground, striking his head and shoulder 
area. TWe harder the reap, the more tliat your 
opponent will strikW his head. So rememJ)er, 
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Figure 6-11, — Elbow on lower plane. 
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Figure 6-12, — Position right arm, , 
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Figure 6-13. — Palm positions. 



when practicing, control your partner. Reap the 
leg with ease, causing opponent to fall on his 
back more so than on his head or shoulder 
arfea. This also holds true with the realistic? 
problem. That is, if more emphasis is needed 
on .the reap, then apply. However, head andv 
shoulder injuries can develop by throwing d 
subject too hard. 

Once your opponent has been thrown, main- 
tain a grasp on his wrist, and prepare to follow i 
up with a controlling technique, such as **Come 
Along Hold'» or **Bar Hammer Lock" as in 
figure 67I5 and 6-16, 

In summai7 , we find that we had a subject' 
which we must place under arrest. Our opponent 
resisted by attempting to retract his arm. The 
elbow, when pulled back, was on a lower plane 
than his wrist. Knowing how difficult it is to 
maintain control from this position, it may be 
best to throw your opponent to his rear, and once 
he is on his back, work for a cont^ling tech- 
nique, such as'**Bar Hammer Lock^*?or **Come 
Along Hold," 
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Figure r)^}4. - Culf-to-calf position. 
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Figure 6-16.— Follow-up technique. 
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Figure 6-15. — Maintain grasp. 
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/ THE POLICE BATON 

The police baton is 26 inches in length, 
constructed of high density straight grain second 
growth hickory or oak. It is 1 1/4 inches in 
diameter, rounded at both ends, weighing no 
less thafn 15 or more than 18 ounces. The baton 
is equipped with a snug fitting rubber grommet 
positioned 8 inches from one end of the baton, 
(See fig. 6-17), A ring l^older is provided which 
is 1 l/2» inches in diameter and is attached to 
the belt by means of a short leather strap. 

' » *The police baton, which is graclually replac- 
ing^ tlie policemens club at many military activ- 
itie^s, is'^a highly effective and versatile indi- 
vidual defensive, weapon. It allows the user to 
maintain a defehsive non-aggressive posture. 
The baton is t^ght to be used in a quick re- 
action defepsfv^ mod^, as an extension of the 
arm and hand an^ fs used primarily to poke 
or jab. / 

The vulrkrable points of the body in which 
impact with the baton should be made are de- 
picted in figure 6-20. 
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Some of the advantages of the polic^ baton 
over the policemens club are: f 

!• It allows the user to maintain a defensive, 
non-aggressive posture and is used primarily 
to poke or jab, 

2, The baton in use i€ immediately respon* 
sive to the minimum force requirement, 

3, It can be rapidly removed and immedi- 
ately used u ith one hand. Difficulty is encoun- 
tered at times when unsheathing the policemens 
club, 

4, It can be effectively used in riot control 
formations, whereas, the policemens club which 
is shorter in length, is not as suitable, 

5, The dimensions of the baton are constant 
throughout, thus eliminating any weak point. 
The policemens club, because of Jts tapered 
construction, has a weak point at the grip. 

The use of the police baton is presently be- 
ing taught at some of MA/SP fleet training 
schools in conjunction with the policemens club. 



POLICE CLUB 

The police club is used in the apprehension 
of dangerous, vioJent offenders and in self-de- 
fense, A policeman should never remove the 
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club from its holder unless he intends to use 
it. The information below explains club tech- 
niques so that, if necessary, a policeman can 
use the club effectively, 

^NOMENCLATURE 

Figure 6-17 shows the police club and the 
names of its parts. Study the photo carefully 
until you are familiar with the thong, butt, 
grip, stem, and striking tip. These terms are 
used in describing the various club techniques, 

READY POSITION 



To assume the ready position, insert your 
left or right thumb through the thong, bring the 
thong over the back of your hand, and grasp 
the grip of the club firmly in youa hand 
as in figure 6-18, Hold the. striking tip in>Qur 
free hand, with the knuckles of both hand^ 
facing outward. About one inch of the club should 
extend^ beyond each hand, Hold the club parallel 
to the ground and across the body in front 
of the groin. Your feet are spread to shoulder 
width with your weight evenly distributed and 
your knees slightly bent. Figure 6-19 illustrates 
the proper position. 
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Figure 6-1^. — Police baton and;pplicemen*s club 
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Figure 6-18, — Proper grip. 
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STRIKING AREAS o 
« 

When using the clu^,- strike at the fleshy 
areas of th-B body (such as the buttocks, arms, 
and legs); other striking areas are the joints 
(elbows, knees, and wrists) and the'bones (fore- 
arms, shin). See figure Normally, you do 
not strike the head, spine, tailbone, or upper 
solar plexis (area just above pit of stomach) • 
Blows to these areas could cause death or great 
. bodily htrm. Remember that the club is an 
extension of your arm, 

STRIKING MOVEMENTS 

All of the striking movements described hei*e 
begin from the ready position; they provide you 
with an instantaneous response to an attuck 
and effective methods for quickly discouraging 
a violent offender, 

> >■ 

LEFT FRONT (BACKHAND BLGSV), - From 
the ready position, slide your left-foot forward 
and slightly to your left; at the same time, 
point you» toes inward or slightly to> your right. 








t<f ij^^ WAfS^ "^^^ •^-*~i>^i ^ 
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Figure^--l'9r^^ roper position. 
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Figure 6-20. — Striking areas. 
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Vpen your left foot is in position, slide your 
ri^t foot to the left until the left side of your 
body is facing your opponent. At the same time, 
raise the' club until the grip is next to your right 
eiar. Then.^^trike a backhand blow to your'op- 
ponent's right shinbone, or leg area', as shown 
in fi^rQ:6-2l. 

, PIGHT FRONT (FOREHAND BLOW). This 
moven^ent is just the opposite of the left front 
I mov^^meht; slide your right foot forward and 
slightly to your right; at the same time point 
your toes inward or slightly to your left. When, 
your right foot' is in position, slide your left 
foot to the right until you are in position with 
the right sid^e of your body facing your opponent. 
As you move, bring the club upward and rear- 
ward and strike a forehand blow to your opponent's 
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left shinbone. Keep your right ^rm ai shoulder 
level, parallel to the ground, with your elbow 
facing your opponent to protect the^ right side 
of your body. This action is shown in figure 6-22. 

LEFT REAR (BACKHAND BLOW).- From 
the ready position, ^your objective is to move 
to the rea,r and to the left while keeping the 
left side of your body facing your opponent. 
Slide your right foot in an arc to your left 
rear. Then withdraw your left foot to- a position 
with your left sido fa:jtngs your oppDnsat. Strike 
a backhand blow to your opponent's right jshinbone. 

RIGHT REAR (FOREHAND BLOW). -From 
the ready position, your objective i3 to move 
to the rear and to the right while* keeping the 
right side of your »)ody facing j^our opponent. 
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Figure 6-2i. — Backhand blow. 
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Figure 6-22. — Right front blow. 



Slide your left foot in m arc to your right rear. 
Then withdraw your right foQt to a position 
with your right sidevfacing your opponent. Strike 
a forehand blow t^^ur opponent's left shinbone. 
The left-rear /CM right-rear positions are the 
same as the left-front and right-front positions 
except that you move to the rear instead of 
forward. 

DEFENSE AGAINST KNIFE ATTACKS 

Sometime you may have to use your club 
to defend yourself against a knife attack. Speed 
and accuracy are essential because .if someone 
is trying to get at you with a knife, you're 
not likely to get a second chance if you make 
a mistake. The instructions below explain how 
to use your club in defense against chest, slash, 
and groin knife attacks. Only through constant 
practice can you perfect these techniques. 

'jOhest Attack 

i There are four steps in using your club to, 
defend yourself against a chest knife attack: 
block, parry, disarm, and follow- through. To 
block: as your opponent strikes downward,from 
dn overhead position, step^mck w;ith^ your right 



foot, flex^your knees, and bring your club upward 
with both hands to eye level or higher. Keep 
the club parallel to the ground. At the moment 
of contact, snap the club upward with a sharp 
flick' of your wrist, striking your opponent's 
Wvist as shown Iri.fig^are 6-23. Ip pa-^cy. slido 
your right foot around to your left rear, rotate 
•your club clockwise until the club is in a ver- 
tical position with the butt pointedl upward, and 
push your opponent's knife hand across his body. 
To disarm: withdraw your left foot, release 
your right hand from the club, and snap the 
club forward with wrist action, striking your 
opponent's upper forearm or wrist, ToyfolDpw 
through: bring your club up next to you^right 
ear and strike your opponent's lx)dy with J]harp 
backhand blows, driving him backwards^^se d'^ 
gliding'Sidestep; do not cross your legs. ^ ^ j 

Slash Attack ^ 

TJie defense against- a slash 'knife attack also 
involves the block, parry, dis.aifm^and follow- 
through steps. To block: as your opponent starts 
a hooking slash attack with his right arm, step 
back ^with your rigm foot and flex your knees. 
Holding ^wr club wi/fh both hands, bring it upward 
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Figure 6-23. — Chest overhead position. 



and outward toward the left to meet the ap- 
proaching knife. Keep the club in vertical 
position with the butt pointed upward, have your 
arms extended and el»30ws locked, and strike 
your opponent between his wrist and his el»X)W 
as shown in figure 6-24. To parry: rotate your 
club counterclockwise, pushing thfifcJbuttdownw-ard 
and pushing your opponent's kniqjfcfend across 
his body. Slide your right foot around to your 
left rear. To disarm: withdraw your left foot 
and let the striking tip snap out of your right hand, 
inflicting blows on your opponent's hand, wrist, 
or forearm, causing him to drop the knife. 
Use the same follow-through as for the chest 
attack. 

Groin Attack 

The defense against a groin atiack also re- 
quires the four basic steps. To block: as your 



opponent starts an upward thrust with his knife 
toward your* groin, step back with your right, 
foot and lower your center of balance. Strike 
downward v^ith a sharp snap of your wrists until 
your arms are fully extended, striking your op- 
ponent between his wrist and his elbows as 
shown in figure 6-25. 'B^arry: push down on 
the grip of your club urMBle club is in a ver- 
tical position, keeping yonrarms fully extended. 
At the same time, slide your right foot around 
to your left rear and push your opponent's knife 
hand^ across his body with your club. To disarm: 
withdraw your left foot while letting the striking 
tip snap out of your right hand and strike your 
opponent's hand, wrist, or forearm, causing 
him to drop the knife. The follow-through is 
the same as for the chest and slash attacks. 



' DEFENSE AGAINST A PISTOL 

With much practice, you can learn to make 
the defensive movements to disarm an opponent. 
Unless you are very proficient in this method 
you should not try to disarm a person unless 
you are sure he intends to shoot you^ If he is 
not standing within your reach your chances 
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become practically impossible* Your reactions 
depend on the given situation. To disarm a person 
it takes suchcspeed tnat your opponent must not 
* be aware you intend \ to resist. The defensive 
movements described lin this section should not 
be attempted without -wuch practice and until 
you become proficient at disarming. ^ 

, FACING A GUN ' 

On occasion, you may have to* deal with a man 
armed with a revolver. If an opponent stands close 
in front of you and orders you to raise your arms, 
do so, but keep your elbows as low as possible. 
(See figure 6-26J Pivot your body to your left. 
Immediately grasp the hamnier and hand area 
of his gun with your right hand, being careful 
not to get yoar hand too close to the muzzle, 
and pushing the gun away from your body as 

• shown in figure 6-27. 

' , With your left hand grasp the chamber area 
of the gun continuing to push his hand to your 
193,67 left as in figure 6~28.Pivot to your right while 
Figure 6-25, — Groin attacks ' ' ' forcing his wrist to, break his hold on^the gun 

• as shown in figure 6-29. With a yanking move- 
ment and bstckstep the gun will be in your con- 
trol as shown in figure 6-30, 



r 




Figure 6-26, — Elbow-position, 
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Figure 6-27. — Grasp gun. 
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Figure 6-28. — Left hand grasp.' 
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DEFENSE AGAINST 
QHOKES AND BODY HOLD^ 

FRONT CHOKE 

' As the offender places his hands a:|:'ound your 
neck, slide your right foot to the rear and flex' 
yo'ur knees to'pull^the offender off balan'ce as 
shown in figure 6-3l. At the sanio time, bring 
your left arm up and twist yourbQjdj^ to the 
right, breaking the choke with :/^rrr^^[^\6er and 
armpit as shb\vn in figures 6-32 and 6-33. Follow 
through with an elbow to the hefii^or a knee 
to the groin. ' f --^ 

FR0!5I>BpDY'H0Lp ^ ^ ' 

If yoii are grabbed from the front under- your 
arm, you can think of several things^ to do sinqe 
your arms are free. However, ,^f- an ^offe'nd^r^ 
grabs you from the front'pinning your arms down, 
immediately slide you.1; right foot io thk rear 
and , flex your knees .to maintain your balance. 
Then strike him in the groin to make hi>n lireak 
his grip. Encircle your left arrn under and over 
the top of the offender'^ right arm ,witK the- palm 
of your left hand on top of his trfSeps muscle. 
Bre^ his b'alance by gripping tjie Wackof your 
left hand with your right "hand and pvill him 
forwiq^d and down into you.* Place youjj^eft* elbow 
in hii I5ack^ then 'follow through ^th' a rear 
arm lock. ' 
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Figure 6-31, — Front^cboke, 
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REAR BpDY HOLD 

If an offender grabs you 'from the rear, 
immediately lower your weight by flexing your 
knees, shift! your hips to the left and control 
.his arms^y ^encircling your arms up and over 
the top of his arm. Stooip the instep of his 
right foot with your right foot, to make him 
break his hold. Strike^ him in the groin with 
yoifr right elbow. cVip his right wrist with your 
right hand, sidestep , to * che right rotj^ting his 
'arm up and over your head as you side step. 
Twist his right wrist clockwise into your right 
hip, at the samo tihic^ grip his elbow with your 
left hand. With pressure on his eUx)w, side- 
step to th3 right and take him to ths groand; 
then drop your left knee in his back. Follow 
through with a rear arm lock. 



' I ' PRISONER C0NTROT> 

HANOyUFFS 

/Haiidcuffs may be used to restrain a violent 
oxf dangerous prisoner. It is advisable to secure 
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Figure 6-32,— Raise arm and pivot. 




Figure 6-33. — Break choke. 
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a dangerous prisoner'^s h^nds behind his back, 
because handcuffs can becotne a dangerous weapon * 
on the wrists of an unruly prisoner. When such 
a prisoner is 'seated, his hands may be secured 
under his knees. Federal law prohibits hand- 
cuffing prisoners to any fixture on a vehicle 
or railroad car. If a prisoner's hands must be , 
kept in front of him', pass his belt or a piece 
of line around his waist and over the chain 
of the handcuffs. Be sure the belt buckle or the 
knot in the line is out of reach of the prisoner's 
fingers. 

Four men can be held as a group, when nec- *> 
essary, with two pairs of handcuffs. Place the 
chain of one pair of handcuffs over the wrist 
p{ one man, and fasten one cuff of the other pair 
of handcuffs around both the chain and the wrist,V 
The three remaining men kre then secured by 
one wrist. (See figure 6-34^ 

When handcuffs are unavailable, a prisoner's 
hands can be secured by a belt • or necktie. 
Or they can be secured with a piece of line', 
which first is passed around each wrist, followed 
by a few turns around, the line between the wrists. 
Place the knot (or buckle) on llie back of the 
hands, so that the prisoner cannot 'reach it with 
his fingers. If the prisoner is wearing' a '^be It, 
it is best, to secure the hand-tie to it. You 
must draw the hand-tie taut, but not so tautiy, 
that circulation of the blood is stopped, 

TRANSPORTING PRISONERS IN VEHICLES 

Whea you are transporting a prisoner. in a 
moto^ vehicle, see that no objects such as tools, 
boxes containing loose pieces of wood, or metal 
are available which the prisoner might use as 
a weapon. Keep tool compartments locked. Seat 
prisoners where they can best be kept under 
coptrol. If you and your partner a;:'e transpoT't- 
ting • a single prisonei in a sedan,^ place your 
, prisoner on the rear seat and to the^ right of 
.your partner. When transporting two prisoners 
in a sedan, the second prisoner should occupy 
the right front seat, 

^^"jECtS TAKEN TO HEADQUARTERS 

When personnel of the Armed Forces are 
apprehended by a Master at Arms for narcotics 
or suspected narcotics use or are released to 
a Master at Arms force by civil police, a com- 
plete report of the incident is made. The subject 
is transported to headquarters where suspected 
• narcotic violators are given a complete search. 




Figure 6-34. — Securing foui: prisoners 
with two pair of handcuffs. 
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The Chief of the Watch will ensure that all 
notifications of the incident are made in correct 
and timely manner. Notifications include NISO, 
OSI, or CID, depending on branch of service; 
subject's^unit; appropriate dutyofficer or Provost 
Marshal; and Master at Arms Duty Officer, 
who will determine if further notifications are 
applicable. 

If, at any time, the subject appears to be 
injured or ill, notify the Chief of the Watch 
and arrange to transport the $^bject for examina- 
tion by a Medical Office r,-Any''person in custody 
who requests medicatiOp for an alleged illness 
also will be examined, \ ' ^ ' '"^ , 

Oteually, it is po^etbk^to arrang^ior trans- 
fer oXcustody, hefo^ve civillrial, of Ai;ip<^d ^ 
personnel charged by civil police with'^^^mitting 
misder^jeanors, personnel cjyffned oveiJiouQf ap- 
preheni 

ported to headquarters wheri 
incident is made. 



ret 



The turnkey conducts a thcM^qugh s'^^s^' ' 
pers.onnel, listing all valuabligfe; ^nd pte^i 
effebts,* You should .not confiiie/an\5inconfi^(o^s 
or injured or irrational persotj without ni:8t 
having him examined by a Medfcal Officer to 
see if he is drugged, severely injured, or is 
suffering from anything other than the effects 
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of alcoholic beverages., A subject under the in- 
fluence of alcohol isusiiall,\ detainqd for 4 hours, 
or until he readies a sober condition, then 
released or transportefi back his command. 

The Chief of the Watch ensures that the sub- 
ject's command is notified as to his incarceration. 



TKCHNIQUES OF SEARCHING ^ , 

It IS necessary to have ^ jiracti^cal, working 
knowledge of the. techniques,' of searching an 
" offender. Normally, three i^^s of se^rches are 
usfed: the simple ' frisk, tlje -wall search, and 
the complete search. » ' 

When you t>elieve a marv ^o»t)e. armed or when 
.you consider him to J;e dangqrbys, proceed with 
the utmost cautionr, The) faf\p>v^ng li^t of don'ts 
provides practical iidvjcg foi'Che.iMasterat Arms. 
\ • * , I* 7 

1. Don't be unneces^^ily. ;r.ough. Be firm 
and let the - man know you are -in command of 
the situation. 

. 2."'DonH let the man delay or mak^e excuses. 
Insist that he obey your orders Immediately. 

3. Don^t^ gi'ant any requests until the man is 
searched completely. 

4. Don't .stajid too close to a prisoner when 
you are armed — he may grab your gun. 

5. Don't talk too much. Make your orders 
tclear and concise.- ^ \ ^ 

• ' ' 6/-Don't permit anyone^ to come between you 
-^ifnd your prisoner. Keep" ^way from pedestrians 
Ir^hen streets are crowded, and remove the 
' prisoner from the street as^vSoon possible. 

While on a sidew^ol^,, keep the'prisoner between 
- you and the buildings. If no better plcxce is 

available, take*>»^rr. into a doorway. * 

7;^Uon't allow prisoners to separate. Kee^' 

them all together. You and your partner must 

keep the prisoners between you. , 

8. Don't permit a prisoner to face you. When 
you think he is dangerous, make him turrf his 
back to you. Never place agun against a prisoaer, 
even from behind, because he may attempt to 
take It away from you. Never go within kicking 
01- sfnkiTig distance of u prisoner when.'yo^ have 
a gun in your han(J. 

9. Don't let a- man get the upper hand when 
you are^gpprehending b^n^. , ^, 

SIMPLE FRISK 

A person apprehended for a minor offense 
is given a, simple frisk— a quick search of his 



person to see if he has any weapons. This is 
a standard police procedure b)&cause a person 
apprehended for a minor offenSe may have com- 
mitted a serious offense. You cannot assume that 
minor offenders are harmless. In making the 
simple^ frisk, have the suspect stand with his 
back to you,^ arms outstretched, fingers apart, 
and legs wide apart. Then grasp the offender's 
belt or collar with ycfur right hand. Starting with 
the suspect's right wrist, slide your left hand 
firml> down the suspect's body, as shown J n 
figure 6-35 to locate any object on his person 
that could lye used as a weapon. To search the 
lower part of the offender's \x>6y, grasp the 
offender's belt with \oar right hand and use your 
left hand to search, as shown in figure 6-36. 
These procedures are reversed for the left 
side of the body. If possible, a \^itness should 
be present in case the suspect claims unnecessary 
force was used or that an indecent assault was 
made. A simple frisk should be fast and thorough. 
Do not give the suspect time to think and react, 
but be careful not to skimp on the search just 
to save time. If there is, reason,--ta--believe 
the suspect may atterr^jt an assault, make a 
wall search. « / ^ , ^ 

NOTE: Military!,woin^n offenders are not sub- 
jected to ix)dily Search except by; other women 
ol the military ^'service or by. female civilian 
law enforcement officers. You may search a 
suspect's handbag^^ overcoat, or luggage. 

/ I 

WALL SLARCH 

This sea/ch is used on offenders who have 
committed serious offenses and who are con-- 
sidered dangerous. The wall search keeps an 
offender o^^^balance much more effectively than 
a simple frisk, and is the safest type of search 
for the person doing the searching. Another ad- 
vantage that several persons can be kept 
under c(j/ntrol by putting them in'the wall search 
positions. To make awall search have theoffender 
olac^ his hands against a wall atx)ut three feet 
,^>aaa--And jit_a bout eve level. Then have him 
back up, keeping his ieet spread apart ^rici sup- 
portufi? his weight with his fingers. Now he 
is sufficiently off balance to be searched. Place 
your/ right leg in front of tiie suspect's right 
leg so that your right foot isagainstthe suspect's 
right foot. From this position, if the sur.poct 
offers resistance, you can push his right foot 
baJk fiom under' him. Now place your left- hand 
iri'Ithe small, of the suspect's back so as to 
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Figure 6-35* — U] 



feei any mpvement. Then use your right hand 
to search the right side bf the upper body^,^ 
including the belt line* After searching the 
upper right side, place your right hand in the 
small of the offender's back and use your left 
hand to search the lower right side, as shown 
in flgun^6-37« After completing the search of 
the rigm side, back away from the suspect to 
allow the second Master at Arms, who is main- 
taining surveillance over the offender with a 
drawn revolver, to pass in front of you. This 
allows you to. search the left side of the suspect 
without passing through the possible line of fire 
6f the second Matster at Arms. To search the 
left side, reverse the procedure for searching 
the right side. Although neither the simple frisk 
nor' the wall search is positive proof that the 
suspect has no weapons, they^ are the most prac- 
tical means to search a suspect at .the scene 
of an apprehension. If necessary, a complete 
searfch can be made at headquarters. 
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COMPLETE SEARCH 

Once an offender is apprehended and taken 
to headquarters, he cJan either be released, re- 
stricted in lieu of arrest, or placed in ^confme- 
ment. Thedisposition of theqffender is determined 
by the Chief of the Watch unless he receives 
disposition instructions from higher authority. 
In a complete search^ an offender is stripped 
naked and his bod> and*^ clothing are carefully 
examined. Ail persons placed in confinement 
are given complete searches, and complete 
searches ma> be conducted jn other cases when 
circumstances justify them. ^ Security violators 
who are considered possible saboteurs and sus- 
pected narcotics violators are given complete 
searches because there is aiwa>s the probability 
of well- concealed objects on the bod> or in the 
clothing of such persons, A harmless - drunk 
whose condition improves considerabl> between 
apprehension and disposition does not require a 
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Figure 6-36, — LoNver ix>dy search. 



complete search. If an offender is e^Dnfined, 
the complete search is part of the admission 
procedure. The prisoner is completeh stripped, 
including watches, rings, .md jeuelr\. His txxl> 
is caretullv examined from he.ici to toe. His 
hair IS combed out. All bodih openings, includ- 
ing mouth, nose, ears and rectum must »:e in- 
spected In medical personnel. Ever> square 
inch of skin is examined. Particular vtt tent ion 
IS paid to the areas under the arms,' between 
Ui3 U>3S and on th^ SDles d! th5 fea*- B^nd i^ps 
and strips of adhesive a^ checked; but ii the 
man is obviously injured, this check can be 
made \ss a doctor during the medicil examTnalloh, 
which IS also part of the admission procedures. 

prisoners hivi nD concealed objects on ih^ir 
person, but the fe\v u^ho do justify a complete 
search as part of admission procedure. At the 
completion df the search, all clothing and prop- 
erty, ihciu^iing money, is itemized on a property 
receiot. The prisoner signs tWo copies, keeps 
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Figure 6.-pj^— Uall search. 
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one, and is issued a pair of fatigues. His t^uarch 
is completed, 

VEHICLE SEARCH 

A CO may order a search of all vehicles 
leaving a base; or he ma> order a search of 
one specific vehicle. Gate guards, supplemented 
by additional Masters at Arms, conduct the search. 
The object soup;ht may be anything from an escaped 
prisoner to a piece of electronic equipment. 
Therefore, the size of the object sought determines 
the method in uhich the vehicle is searched. 

Simple Search 

To search a vehicle for an object such as 
a tooltx)X stolen trom a shop, have the driver 
open the trunk. Check the trunk, back seat, 
front seat, under the seats, and an\ other part 
of the vehicle that could contain a toolbox. 
Trucks can t;e checked by climbing in and look- 
ing around. Normallv, if an item is so small 
It could easil> be concealed on a person, the 
vehicle search is not ordered. 

Complete Search 

One situation that requires a complete search 
I IS an offender Suspected of concealing narcotics 
in a vehicle. NormalU , the MS handles such 
a case because ji complete search, to be effec- 
tive, ma> involve disassembling the vehicle 6o\\n 
to the last ^^Sxfe^and bolt. In such cases, your 
onh conceals to guard the vehicle until a 
complete se^tcf ^ag be made., 

PREMISES SEARCH *' 

PreniJises ma^i)e buildings, txiri^cks, offices, 
or Open ar^-xs.^s .n the case of venicles, the 
manner int^^hic^a premise is searched depends 
on the n^tire airf size of the object sought. For 
example, a^stoia'.television set is far more con- 
spicuous tHan ^"Stolen diamond ring. Although 
the techniques 0r conducting a complete search 
o! a premise ^&iy \ar>, a gener^tl inspection 
of the ^rea oriJDiiilding should ahvavs be made 
fi^t. ^ 

GeneAl InsDecC§:)n 

The genera^inspection provides the person 
or persons uiitckicting the search with i^etter, 
easier, and ^g^- re liable methods for conduSfting 
the searc hT^j Hfe inspection ^an include such 



techniques as checking the physical structure 
of a building for location, size, number of doors, 
Windows, and fire escapes. This information 
helps determine the number of persons required 
for making the complete search. If the search 
IS made to apprehend an offender, the surround- 
ing area is surveyed for parking lots, streets, 
or roadways which could provide avenues of 
escape. 

\ 

Complete Search 

A complete search may include the searching 
of buildings, rooms, or areas. Since circum- 
stances vary and objects differ in size, the 
general rule is to thoroughly examine a particular 
area to find a particular object. The entire area, 
whether in the open or in a room, is searched 
m a clockwise patteun covering the entire area 
in ever-tightening circles, and is then cross- 
searched. If sufficient Masters at Arms are 
employed, a sectional search ma> be made. 
Normally, this is done by assigning persons 
to search sections comprising a large area. 

CAUSES AND RESULTS OF 
FRl^TRATION 

Life presents conflicts and frustrations to 
all of us. The environment in which we live 
LS by no means tailored to the needs of any 
one person. We constanth find ourselves having 
to make choices between needs that a re seemingly 
incompatible. We want to go to the base movie, 
put we also want to stay in and' study for the 
'kext pay grade. 

We want that next pay grade and the added 
prestige but we don't want to work too hard 
for it. Often, our needs push us in opposite 
directions. Nearh every decision we make in- 
volves a weighing of pros and cons. We want 
to do something — but, as soon as that ''but** 
enters the picture, we experience stress and 
tension — and the stronger the conflict, the 
stronger the tension. 

Man directs his behavior to reduce his tensions 
that are caused b> his needs. Once he satisfies 
his needs, his pressures and tensions decrease, 
at least for awhile. But what happens if our 
needs cannot be satisfied, if our goals remain 
unfulfilled? 

Man always has needs and all his needs 
can iicver t;e simultaneously satisfied. Many of 
our needs are thwarted. We want things that we 
cannot, for one reason or another, have. We 
seek goals w^ cannot reach. Someone, something, 
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always seems to intervene to keep us^from 
where we want to go, from what we want 
to do. Even m the minor details of day-to-day 
living, people, objects, and our limitations con- 
tinually get in our way as barriers. 

To cope with these roadblocks to our goals, 
our behavior takes many directions. Often, we 
compromise and choose a course th^at partially 
satisfies our needs. We may deny one need 
to satisfy a number of others. Or we may elect 
a **waiting game** and satisfy our needs one 
at a time, holding some in check \vhile others 
are gratified, .On the other hand, our needs- 
may be diametrically opposed, and the satis- 
faction of one means that the other goes per- 
manently ungratified, 

With^time we learn ways and means of coping 
with life's problems and conflicts. Our reactions 
"to these demands may be constructive or de- 
structive depending on^the behavior that we adopt. 
Frustration is a common type of conflict and 
occurs when need -directed behavior is blocked. 
In human behavior, a need arises, goal-directing 
behavior patterns are put in motion, satisfaction 
is achieved, and the need-tension disappears, 
at least temporarily. But we know that life is 
rarely that simple. Conflicts interfere with the 
basic behavioral process. Events occur that keep 
the person from going where he wants to go and 
.f^wi>at he wants to do. 
When a man wants, something he can't get, 
whether that something is as trivial as a lost 
pencil or as important as being the best in his 
profes<=ion, he is frustrated. And when he is 
frustrated, the simple directness of his behavior 
may ^'t mm nowhere at all. To the casual 
observer, the behavior of a frustrated man often 
hiakes no sense whatsoever. But frustrated be- 
havior is very human behavior and you who 
influence vour men's behavior can benefit from 
understanding the kinds of frustrating situations 
people get themselves into and how people act 
when fnistrated, 

TYPES OF FRIST RATION 

♦ The people, objects, and situations that block 
our way as we struggle to satisfy our needs' 
are almost endless in number and variety. 
But we can talk M^x)ut them as general types, 

THERE ARE IMPEI^UNAL BARRIERS, - The 
man who needs cigarettes and fipds the Navy 
Exchange closed presents a gopfl picture of 
frustration. He may try other ways of getting 



cigarettes and, if none of them works, he is 
certain to become agitated and irritated, Sim- 
ilarily, the cancellation of a scheduled airline 
flight, a traffic tie-up, busy telephone numbers, 
machines that won't work and countless other 
impersonal objects interfere with the day-to-day 
attainment of our goals, 

PEOPLE, AS PEOPLE, FRUSTRATE US, — 
People, probably more often and more disturbingly 
than inanimate objects, hem us in and obstruct 
the attainm^ent of our goals. They, of course, 
also facilitate our goal-seeking behavior but 
when each person has his own needs to worry 
about, it is inevitable that people are going 
to get in one another's hair. We can expect 
almost any human association — even friendship 
or marriage — to be frustrating at least some 
of the time. Friends and wives have their own 
needs and when their needs run counter to our 
own, somebody is going to be frustrated, ' 

Th2 frustrating^of psople by people is se3n 
most clearly in the behavior of children. When 
two three -year olds are playing together, we 
can predict that sooner or later ix)th want 
the same toy at the same time. The frustrated 
child, not knowing the social art of compromise, 
often does some direct things atxDut his frus- 
tration. The older child, for example, accustomed 
to tjeing the only child in the family, may he 
acutely fnistrated by the arrival of a new baby. 
The new child is a usurper, an interloper, some^ 
thing to get rid of. The baby j^veix^nuch 
a threat to the child^s status and sense of l:)e- 
longing. There are known cases where older child- 
ren have tried the direct action of tossing 
the baby out the window, or of ^-dpioftrit in'' 
with a butcher knile. Adults, whilye^awo^t as 
often and just as acutely frust_rat€^M5y people, > 
rarely give vent to their feelings in^o direct^ 
a manner. But there are fist fiffhts{ assaults 
and, for that matter, murders, T / 

REOPLE, AS ENFORCERS OF I^XES, FRXJS- 
TRATE US. — W^en any group of\peopl/ live 
together, —whether as a culture, anatTonyiiNavy, 
or a prew, there have to be certain rufes about 
who shall do what. The home, the school, military 
service, all of society in fact, ope/ite under 
a set of formal and informal ruhes and laws, 
many of which are designed purely and simply 
to curb or control our behavior iH the interest 
of the'comn^on good. These rules and laws are en- 
forced by people - parents, policemen, managers, 
supervisors, COs, XOs, department heads, and 
division chiefs — with their sometimes elaborate 
series of do's and don'ts. Almost inevitably 
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these people th>vart^sornej)X-CuaT 

Again the'TTeafesruiustration comes from - 
children, When the child gets to uQ) year or 
so old, hi^s parents usually decide he is ready 
for a little training on how he should act in 
our society. From that time until the child learns 
to act in an acceptable ,n7anner, he is surrounded 
by numerous *'do's" and ^^dont's", many of which 
are incompatible with his natural desires. The 
parent, the enforcer of the rules and ta»x)os, 
becomes for a tinv^ the child's enemy. 

The parent, of course, is not the only voice 
of authority a person encounters. You must 
often enforce rules and procedures that are nqt^^ 
wholl> to the liking of all members of your 
crew. It follows that some of your people will 
be frustrated some- of the time. You can clear 
the way for their cooperation and decreased 
antagonism ^if you find*ways to make the rules 
and regulations sensible procedures for achieving 
long-run satisfaction. To qlu enlisted man in your 
crew ivdio is interested Only ^n his support of 
the unit and the ship, the ^riiles will be only 
temporary bothers of le|s^inrip0ttance injbom- 
parison witti the lokg-t^ijM/^i^faction he gets 
from abiding by theni. | 

Being frustrated by^j^omle is generally more 
disturbmg than/1)emai^locke,i ' by an inanimate 
object. In the/lfirstr place,\ t)eople are harder 
to figure outyxnair a door jthat won't open. In 
the second iyab6, we expect D^ople to be reason- 
able and understanding; w^wn they aren't, our 
frustration may be inc^ased. In the third 
place, if we do what corses naturally under 
frustrating circumstances and attack the barrier, 
the human barrier might counterattack. It can 
hurt us physically or professionally, make us 
feel guilty, mak^ us feel ashamed of ourselves. 
We can kick a door without any ^serious mental 
or emotional repercussions, but any venting of 
anger on a human being likely produces a very 
complicated aftermath, 

OUR INABILITIES FRUSTRATE US, - Some- 
times we seem to be our own worst enemies, 
for our desires are sometimes blocked ^Dy factors 
we carry around with us. 

One built-in frustrating factor is inability — 
a lack of physical or mental capacity to do what 
we want to do. Think of the healthy man who 
loses an arm or a leg* He is ix)und to experience 
frustration* The bo^ who wants to be a college 
football star ^who under no circumstances can 
get his weight up to more than l25 pounds 



is very likely to suffer almost excruciating 
frustration. Every year thousands of young 
people enter American universities, optimisti- 
cally heading for law or medicine or engineering 
but sadly discovering after several months of 
exposure to academic life, that they do not have 
tl^e kind of ability needed to reach their pro- 
fessional goals. 

In many situations the individual's plains aTKi 
expectations are not related to his actual 
ities. Through the influence of ambitious parents, 
or through an unrealistic notion of his own 
abilities, he hitches his wagon to the wrong star, 
when his wagon turns out to be too rickety 
for the journey, defeat, bitter and disturbing, 
is upon him. When a person's level of aspiration 
is too far above his level of achievement, frus- 
tration results, 

CONFLICTING DESIRES LE\D TO FRUS- 
TRATION,— We ha\e seen that, in situations 
involving conflict, a person must often choose 
one course of action and deny another. Or he 
may achieve a compromise which partially denies 
both of his conflicting needs while partially 
gratifying each. The partially or wholly denied 
need cannot be counted on to disappear. It 
is still With the person, sometimes with great 
insistance. If a coui(se of action gratifies the 
first need and makes it impossible to do any- 
thing about thep-sejpnd , the . second need is 
frustrated and influences the person's behavior 
accordingly, J ' ^ 

' When you make a choice between two attrac- 
tive things, the ^denied attraction loses potency 
the fa^rther you/ get away from* it. The man 
who decides to/ go in the^ Navy, instead of' the 
Army Is not often frustrated by not being at 
an Army post, once he is involved in life aboard 
ship. But this is a fairly superficial conflict. 
His basic needs involved (status, perhaps) can 
possibly be satisfied equally well by either of 
the two courses of action. But when we put a 
man in a situation where his basic needs are 
directly opposed to each other, one need will 
be frustrated. The man who finds, that he can 
bring about the sort of status he needs only 
by occupying the place he inherited in his 
father's business but who, on the other hand, 
has strong. needs to be a musician is in a highly- 
charged conflict. If he works in his father's 
business, his needs' for artistic expression are 
going to be frustrated. If he adopts the artistic 
way of life, his needs for high status may be 
blocked, at least temporarily. 
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A positive need versus a negative one also 
produces frustration* The man who wants to lick 
the world but who is locked in inactivity because 
o! tear of iailuie or fear of unlairness ot 
competition or fear of his own inabilities is 
a ftrustrated man. His behavior will likely be 
chaitacteri zed as a tense , dissatisfied grumpiness. 
Often the negative needs in positive-negative 
conflicts* are needs influenced by fear — the fear 
di what people will sa^, the 'fear of being caught 
and punished, the fear of making a lool of one- 
self. These blocks can frustrate positive needs, 
often more effectively and disturbingly than any 
external bairiers. 

Closely related to the barriers of ,social 
piessure are the conscience-barriers that the 
average peison possesses. When a highly desired 

. course pf action conflicts with a person's code 
or tipnscience, or with the role he pictures for 
himself, fnistration is \ike\yju If, in time of 
temptation, a person's conscience is stronger 
than his desire, there is no leal conflict and no 
severe frustration, Oi*, if his conscience is weak, 
he may steal, cheat, or rape without turning 
a hair. But when his conscience and his need 

= are both strong, he experiences- frustration. It 
he steals, he has the money, but he has a guilty 
conscience and feelings of shame and remorse. 
If he follows Chis code, he hasn't the material 
rewards Ke can get by sinning. If he becomes 
a success by ruthless competition, he may have 
a large income but at the sam^ time he may 
feel guilty. If l^e refuges to play ruthlessly, 
he may have a clear conscience and very small 
income, 

RESULTS OF FRUSTRATION 

^ Nefds cannot always be satisfied. Sometimes 
' they die out and are abandoned; often they go 
into hiding, intluencing behavior but wearing a 
mask. Like the f)ody with its elalxDrate system 
of physical /le lenses, the mind too has a com- 
plicated defease system, a method of adaptation 
to the environment. 

These methods of adaptation are known as 
adjustment mechanisms, sometimes called, jie- 
fense mt^chanisms. We are never conscious pf 
them, because once we are aware that we are 
'using a device to reach goal, it ceases to be 
an adjustment mechanism and becomes a con-* 
sciously applied way to^'satisfy a need. In effect, 
the*adjustj7ient rnechanisms involvfe camouflaged 
behavior, but we are not conscious of the cam- 
ouflage. If they have proved successful for us 



in the past, they come into play almost auto- 
matically when w^e are faced with new and dif- 
ficult situations. They are unconscious and 
largely beyond our control, serving as devices 
to help us adjust to the situation and to preserve 
our self-image. 

The use of mild adjustment mechanisms of 
one kind or another is a normal, routine, un- 
iversal method of behavior. In no sense should 
their use be considered abnormal behavioj;. 
However, defense mechanisms can become un- 
desirable when one or several of them dominate 
a person's l:)ehavior. 

Distortion and selectivity are always at work 
in our daily lives. Five different witnesses to 
an accident may have diffe rent versions of what 
happened, and each of them is certain that his 
version is correct. Each of us interprets the 
things around us in a different way, and we each 
work out a standard way of facing them. This 
usually involves one or more of the adjustment 
mechanisms. Most of these mechanisms are so 
well-known that it is only necessary to sketch 
them briefly,' always, remembering they are 
normal, but hidden, sources^ of motivation. The 
following adjustment mechanisms are not a com- 
plete list but rather some common ones that you 
will probably observe ii\ people around you. 

First, let's take a hypothetical case to illus- 
trate how several adjustment mechanisms may 
operate. 

'One night your color television set goes on 
the, blink, jYou tell yqur friend who has a com- 
plete TV workshop in his home, about your 
trouble. Fie says, ;*'Bring the monster over 
Friday ntoht and h\ fi?f it," ''Great,'' you 
say, '*ril/l:>e able to \vatch the game Saturday." 
As the set weighs 140\ pounds, you ask a buddy 
^ if he will help you tjlke the set over to your 
friends /house. You ^so ask him Tor his pick- 
up truc^ 

Yon and your l)t&dy lug the set down your 
apartment flights of.fsteps. You both rest a few 
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rninutes. Then, 
the walk and 
drive th'3 20 mile 
You and 'your 
puffing" carry the & 
You ring the jj^ 
swers. You 
a neighbor 

Ybu: -Is 

l4: 



you I both carry it slow.ly down 
on the truck. You then 
r to yoar friends hoase, 
with much ^ huffing and 
up to the door, 
rbell; you wait. No one an^- 



again;samp 
f Fuze^^omc 



result. You see 



fio -yhe just leit— said he wouldn't 
)ackamtil tomorrow," 
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End of story. Two questions: (1) What are 
your feelings? (2) W.'hat would you do? 

You 'may get angry. You vent your anger at 
Chief Fuzef^or at people, in general, Yqu may 
isay, **That Chi'eL Fuze is a real/*so-in-so", 
or '*YCM just can't depend on him or anyohs— . 
people are just no good," Op^you might seek 
Chief Fuze out at work the. next day and give 
him a piece of your mind. These acts are all 
aggrpssions dir^ected at the barrier. Other outward 
aggressions are assigning b^ame, calling name^) 
spreading scuttlebutt, withholding approval, play-J 
ing practical jokes, or even physical violence. 
You might want to punch Chief, Fuze in the nose, 
Man -has many devices for rnaking. his fellow 
man suffer —when his fellow man frustrates him. 
On the other hand, you may direct your anger 
against yourself. You think and 'say derogatory 
things about yourself and you may devise ways 
to make yourself suffer for. your shortcomings. 
Yoj may say ''It's all my.fkult. I should%3ver 
have counted on him," Thi^ is in\^rdly , directed 
aggression of which suicide is the most e>±reme 
example, \ J^' ^ • 

Unfortunately, peopffe often react to Mghly 
frustrating sitmtions **with intense emotional 
feelings of aggression^ oftei),^ with negative 
results.^ For ^xample,*if Wu\ bawl-out Ch^f 
Fuze, he mighti react simimfifjf and^awl you 
out. The end, result may/ be ho jfiv repairs, 
then or ever, by him, Frustjratiori, ^np its child, 
aggression, are niajor cause^^jircyble and 
unhappiness on the^job, jiyst/a's*)Ehey are else- 
where in daily life, . j/ /| V 

But you might be thai ra^^e person who, 
instead of reacting aggressively, vi^w the situation 
from a problem-solving angle, neither blaming 
Chief Fuze nor yourself. Instead of attacking, 
you search for reasons that help you understand 
and accept the situation without getting emotionally 
upset about it. You ask yourself ''Which of us 
got the Q^s mixed-up?" or you think **Some- 
thing important must have come up to prevent 
hijn from being here." You' seek positive alter- 
natives— taking your TV to another repair shop, 
leaving it with the neighbor, or taking it home 
and checking later with Chief Fuze, in a non- 
aggressive manner, of course. You treat the 
incident t\ie way most of us would treat running 
out of stationery whilewritinga letter — annoying, 
but not vyorth losing our equlibrium, 

y^liat makes you treat the situation as a 
minor annoyance^ and not as a major obstacle? 
Fm^st, you are probably niore confident and secure 
than the .person ^ho reacts aggressiyely. Your 
emotionar equilibriui|i is not so easily threatened 




as your status and esteem needs generally 
satisfied. Secondly, your adjustment to the sit- 
uation is positive. You think the best before 
you think the worst. As your e:Kpectations are 
optimistic, you can accept the set-back with good 
grace and handle the problem in a more rational 
vand successful manner. 

AGGRESSION 

We see that aggression may take several 
forms. If the .frustration is produced by aperson, 
the attack may be directed at that person. 
Aggression may also be turned inward because 
of lack of self-confidence. 

Aggression may be of the non-directed type 
you often see in children's (and sometimes in 
adult's) temper tantrums — a wild and angry 
slashing away at any object within reach. Take 
the Chief who cojmes home after a day in which 
his CO. disapproved of his work, his division 
demonstrated a definite coolness to him, and all 
his efforts to do his job met with failure. He 
may walk in the house, kick the cat, slam his 
coat on the floor, and belittle his wife's ability 
as a cook. He vents hiapent-up aggression upon 
things and people Who have nothing to do with 
his frustration. This sort of displaced aggression 
is frequent and ineffective. It often has serious 
social consequences. 

The aggression may be misdirected because, 
(a) the person m^y not be able to' diagnose and 
understand what is frustrating him; (b) the 
person may know what is frustrating him but 
also knows that it is unwise to attack the frus- 
trating object or4)erson. 

There are many frustratingsituations inwhich 
we cannot understand what it is that's causing 
our distress. In tim^ of economic depression, , 
for example, though frustration is wide-spread, 
we are unable to comprehend the complicated 
and interlocking economic factors that cause our 
trouble. Even if we did understand, there would 
be no way af attacking an economic cycle or 
over -expansion or excessive inventories. The 
frustration is real nevertheless,* and our tendency 
to aggression is present and strong. So we 
often find something or someone to blame. The 
President is a handy person to blame; Congress, 
too. During war, when frustrations are plentiful 
and hard to diagnose, the aggressions of people 
are turned on all sorts of relatively blameless 
things and people. The President and Congress 
are always there as lightning rods to catch our 
aggressions, and there's the Supreme Court, 
the Navy, the Army, etc. If *we can't put our 
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finger on the causes of our troubles, we some- 
times pick on something or somebody else. 

Sometimes we know what or who is the 
frustrating agent, but it isn't safe to attack 
that agent. The man who is berated by his 
CO. and - made to feel like a failure may get 
quite emotional, but he will rarely fight back^ 
He is more likely to take it out on some seaman 
in his dii^ision. The child who is unduly frus- 
trated by his parents rarely, after a certain 
age, has i;he poor judgment to attack his father. 
He may attack other kids — preferably ones that 
are smaller ihan he, and hence safer. Bullies, 
both of the child and the ^ adult variety, are very 
often frustrated people who take out their ag- 
gressions on those who are in a poor position 
to fight back. You have probably seen some people 
in the Navy who berate their men,, work their 
men unmercifully, not because their men have 
done anything to deserve it, but because they 
themselves can't get along with their wives 
or tjieir C^O.s. . ' 

SCAPEGOATING . \ 

^ Sgapegoating is displace!? aggression. When 
frustration is extreme and its source either un- 
known, unavailable, or unsafe to attack, there 
is a tendency to pick a **goat'' as an outlet 
for our agRressions. The best goat is- (1) con- 
venient (2) safe and (3) in such a social position 
that we can convince ourselves that aggression 
is deserved. • • 

If the members of a Ndvy crew are frus- 
trated, they, may pick a certain member of the 
crew or occasionally a junior officer as the 
object of their aggression^ The officer or man 
who becomes a scapegoat Is usually one who 
(a) cannot fight back successfully (b) is * 'dif- 
ferent*' from his fellows and (c) appears, at 
least superficially, to deserve,iirtfeatment. Any 
Navy crew is trained to withstand necessary 
frustrations. But when the^ cre\^ is denied too 
many satisfactions — if liberty is too Ipng re- 
stricted, if pride in the unit is impossible, 
if conditions of work^ lead to uncertainty and 
insecurity, and if rewards and punishments are 
inconsistent — aggressive outbursts can be ex- 
pected, And conversely, when the crew or any 
of its members becmne embroiled in group or 
private aggression, you can profitably start 
an immediate search for frustration. The ag' 



Aggressiveness is a wide-spread form of^ 
human behavior. Evidence indicates fairly clearly 
that aggressive behavior happens only as a result 
of frustration. While frustration may produce 
other than aggressive behaviors, aggressive be- - 
ha vior— whether in the group or in the person — 
can always be traced to frustration. This gen- 
eralization is one of the most helpful that you 
can learn. It will guide you on numerous occasions 
in the diagnosis and control of human behavior — 
your own included. 

APATHY 

A' person, hemmed in by 'barriers and con- 
fronted with continual failure, may sink into a 
state of hopelessness and apathy. He gives 
in, quits trying, convinces himself he doesn't 
care. This apathetic resignation can often be 
observed in prisoners of war, the chronic un- 
employed, the hopelessly crippled, and is not 
unknown among Navy men. It is an attitude of 
complete surrender. A person, unable to work 
ouV £^y way of getting -along in a bitter and 
hostile world, draws fnto himself, becomes pas- 
sive and gives up.' Withdrawal from others or 
from cooperative, competitive situations is one 
v/m to avoid being hurt. The opposite of aggres- 
sion, this insulation from the problems of life 
is a frequent reaction to frustration 'and or- 
dinarilv indicates^dfieo hostility and resentment. 
Instead of turning outWard, the person freeze^ 
into social inactivity. 



ESCAPE . , 

The person who fails to satisfy his needs 
may seek escape, either physically or mentally. 
Some people when caught in a frustrating situation 
get physically' away from their predicament; 
they go to California, or quit their jobs, or 
catch a plane for Reno, or go UA. Other people 
prefer to escape in rich and satisfying daydreams. 
Small (loses of fantapy and daydreaming are, 
probably essential* to all of us. We are all 
couiterparts of Walter Mitty, the daydreamer. 
Fan^sy lets* us become in our mind's eye the 
great lover, the All-American, the Navy admiral., 
This is a simple way of solving all our problems. 
The question is where to cut it off. Daydreaming 



eressions of a frustrated Crew may.take theform is so easy and satisfying it caneasily be overdone, 

of surliness in the presence of ^officeirs, the Xhe dream world can become confused with the 

choosing of a scapegoat, outbursts .of fighting world of reality; our picture of what we wish 

on board or ashore, many arguments, general we were gets confuted with our knowledge of 

unwillingness or refusal to work. * ^ what we are. Fantafilfe. become delusions when 
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we believe our daydreams and deny the real 
world. 

RATIONALIZATION 

Rationalization is the technique of justifying 
behavior that is unaccepta^e to ourselves and 
others. An excuse or anJIibi appears better 
than facing reality. For example, we know we 
should study for the shipboard drill tomorrow, 
but we take the night off instead. When we 
flunk the drill, we feel ^the drill was unfair 
or the division officer was against us. 

Putting our conduct in the best possible light 
is probably essential to our happiness; there-- 
fore, a moderate amount of rationalizing is an 
acceptable protective device. It becomes un- 
healthy and disruptive when we have an alibi 
for everything, 

PARALYSIS 

If conflict is severe, the individual may simply 
freeze. He is unable to do anything. The story 
is told about .the jackass who found himself 
exactly half way between two piles of hay. 
Unable to decide which to eat, he starved to death. 
This sort of *'paral3^sis'* does Happen in every- 
day life — though rarely is it connected with 
the choice between two equally attractive courses 
of action. It is likely to occur when something 
is attractive and repulsive at thb samsjime. 

Many cases of so-called laziness are probably 
explainable as paralytic reactions to conflict. 
The *Mazy** enlisted man, if he is studied care- 
fully, often turns out to v^«the man who is in 
conflict. He wants to achieve, but the road to#- 
achievement looks very tough and thorny. Or*^ 
he may fervently desire success ^but at the 
sam'3 time feel that his chances of failure are 
so great that he is afraid to try. Hard work 
"is good in that it usually leads to success. 
But it is bad in that it might lead to failure. 
In such a conflict a man^ is likely to just sit 
being miserably unhappy and, to the common- 
sense observer, *'lazy.** 

This sort of conflict often has a lot to do 
with personal efficiency. Most men will work as 
long as work promises to get them somewhere. 
They will not w©rk when work piomises to 
bring failure, or bnly small rewards, or down- 
right punisjwqisnt. ^ 

During the war a survey of morale was run 
on a group of aviation students. In an anonymous 
interview the tyro flyers were asked this question: 
'*At one time or another in your life you probably 



had a job at which you worked with great en- 
thusiasm and efficiency, whoreyou feltyouwe^e 
working at your l^st. If you rate your best w«j*k 
efficiency at 100%, what would you say your 
present efficiency, is?'* ^he trainees appeared 
to have no difficulty in unJjFr standing ^e question 
and the interview situation was staged so that 
honest answers were likely. They put their 
present efficiency anywhere fron 40% to 100% 
with average around 65%. This means that the 
average trainee was pei'forming at what he 
judged to be 35% below his peak. 

There was no doubt that these men were 
anxious to get their wings, and most of them 
appeared genuinely to want combat duty — to 
*'get out where men are men.*' \Miy, then, were 
they not working with peak efficiency toward 
their goals? There were probably several factors. 
Buf in accounting for personal inefficiency in 
seeking a highly desired goal, a likely place 
to look for reasons is in the promises held 
out by hard work. Does it promise success and 
rewards? Or does it prom^'se failure and punish- 
ment? In this case, what factors ai*e there 
driving the trainee away from hard work? In- 
tensive interviewing suggested two related neg- 
ative factors: (i) the pervasive fear of failure 
and (2) a fe^r of unfair evaluation of work. 

Failing flight training was a terrible thing 
to the average cadet. Many flight-failures wer^^ 
practically ready for suicide. And the possibility^ 
of failure was kept continually uppermost in 
the minds of the trainee-pilots. Instead of being 
a chance to learn, to demonstrate skill, to get 
on toward the goal, every flight, every hour of 
ground school, became a fearsome chance to 
flop, to fail • inis pervasive fear of failure 
was enhanced by the students feelirig that success 
or failure was often an accidental matter. They, 
rightly or wrongly, had the feeling that all a 
fellow had to do to wash out was to pick a bad 
instructor, or to come before a grouchy board 
or to get caught by a tricky gust of wind aijc| 
ground-loop just once. I 

In such a situation, real efficiency is highly 
unlikely. Every hour of wdrk involves high- 
level conflict. The man desperately wants , to 
succeed. He desperately fears failure. If, at any 
moment, the possibility of failure seerfis equal 
to or greater than the possibility of success, a 
man just cannot get whole-heartedly invol^^ed 
in work. Of course, any time he tries to succeed 
at( something he must 'Hake the bad with the 
good,'* he must suffer some, he mUst run soipe 
risk of failure. If' the suffering and risk seem* 
gijeater than the rewards of success, however. 
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no effort will be madjg. If the disagreeable 
aspects of work are too strong, if it looks 
to him as if the reward, instead of fitting the 
effort and performance, is a matter of luck 
his behavior will b3 coatinihiUy jittery, in3f- 
ficient, and full of conflict. 

If the chances of success are reasonably good, 
if it appears that success is not accidental but 
fairly and inevitably dependent on high effort 
and good performance, personal morale will be 
high and work will be efficieht. The hardships 
of work will be taken in stride. 

You can put your men in a similar situation 
without half trying. It's relatively easy for 
a CPO to m.ike his men lazy. All you have to 
do is to bawl out a man who is really trying to 
dp his best, or^ fail to notice good work when 
your men do it. If you are going to get your 
men to work, you must fix it so that hard 
work pays off. And you must arrange things 
so that doing nothing isnH safer than honest 
effort. 



In many everyday situations,where individuals 
are caught in a paralytic conflict, the flow of 
behavior may Re only momentarily interrupted. 
We all have fleeting moments of indecision arising 
out of small conflicts. We generally have little 
trouble in ^*reaching a decision,'' What happens 
is that one ne^d becomes stronger than the other 
and behavior --as always — follows the strongest 
need. ^ 

There are those of course who will continue 
to say that the conflict-bound individual is just 
lazy. And they say that so-and-so^Rl^ng lazy, 
needs nothing so much as a good swift kick in 
the stern sheets, * Such a diagnosis is never 
adequate and such a treatment, while it may 
fJroduce activity of some sort, will hardly result 
in .enthusiastic work. Work happens when work 
promises rewards to th^Pmany needs of the worker. 
Work -will not happen if it promises<f rustration 
and unpleasantness. Generally speaking, the more 
rewarding or promising' the woi;k, the more 
enthusiastic th^ worker. If the rewards out- 
weigh the handicaps, the handicaps will be taken 
in stride. 
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I CHAPTER 7 

PHYSICAL SEGURMY 



This chapter covers the responsibilities of 
Master at Arms assigned the task 6i physical 
security, classifies various hazards to secur- 
ity, details measures that may be taken to 
enhance security, and in selected areas, sets forth 
minimum acceptable standards and technitjue's 
of establishing and maintaining physical security 
at shore activities of the Navy. 

Nearly every activity requires a guard 'force 
of some type and size which serves as the 
enforcement medium of its physical seb.urfty 
program. It is the means by which' vairioui^ 
elements of the security program are iiltegrated, 
coordinated, and controlled. Guard<"forces may 
be civilian. Marine, or Navy personnel or A 
combination thereoL \ ♦ 



SECURITY GUARD FORCE . 

The security force constitutes the most im- 
portant single element of an activity's physical 
security program. The security force provides 
the direction and support required to carry out 
the security program and therefore must be so 
organized that it is responsive -Co the^ecurity 
of thp activity, ^^^^^ 

The security force is concern^ with a.11 
matters relating to the security of the command 
which include; ' * 

1. Safeguarding materials and/or inforthation 
against 'espionage and unauthorized disclosure. 

2. Safeguarding the activity against sabotage 
or any other incident which might jeopardize the 
normal operation of the command, such as theft, 
robbery, riot, lawlessness, and deihonstrations. 

3. Coordinating law, enforcement and guard 
force functions, including those of tenant activi-* 
ties, and working in close conjunction with the 
activity's fire protection personnel. . 

4. Evaluating requirements, and making nec- 
essary ^ recommendations, to achieve adequate 
physical protection of the command. 



^ ■ ' • ' 

'•ft ^ ' - ' ^ . ' ^ - 

5. Assisting in the development^f plans and' 
. procedures to be followed in. the event o^any 
,^ major catast^phe, such hurricanes, earflr-^ 
^ quakes, floods', conhagr^ion, and hostile act$^ 
,1^0" insui^* adequate ^curity measures are* 
y^^inaintained within the command. . > • 
/^i 6. Enforcing personnel .Jdentification aiic% 
^ movement control system^ %at arp required for- 
a particular security a^ea. 



SECURITY FORCE DUTIES' 



Security force duties vary with the r^uil'e- 
ments of un instalfation or , facility.^ Typical 
duties performed by the guard/fbrce are(: (l) 
^ ol^serving and patroling desigtiated "perimeter 
,,^_^reas, sjjmctures, and activities, (2) apprehend* - 
ing persons or vehicles attempting or gainii^ 
unauthorized access to sej^urity^ areas, (3) check- 
ing the security status of designated repositories, * 
robins, and buildings during otheKthat normal 
working hours,^ (4) responding to pi^olectiyetlarm 
signals and other indications of suspici0usj,£(jctivi- 
ty, (5) enforcing systems for personn^U*vehit;l^ 
and, property control, (6) preventing theftj piw . 
fer age, riots, espionage, and oth^v criminalacts, 
- and (7) ^Jj^uating personnel during Emergencies 
and catsilwphies.* , ^ • ^ 
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Regardless of the usg^ of structural, me^chani- 
cal, electronic, and othj|r,supplemejits, the human 
eljBm^nt iij security op»ations makes the differ- 
ence/between success and failure. 

]^o6t of the qualities desired in security" {)er- 
floniiel ^re devjeloped* through training and become 
"instinctive** through experience. Every man 
assigr\g4 to security duties must recognize thepart 
he plays in this developnient: he mu^t have %n 
awareness of his need to acquire this /*in'^inctlve|' 
ness*? a^d a willingness to learn principles of 
self-inj^rovement. Many qualities are desirable 
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for security personnel. Those considered essen- 
tial for key performance of security duty are 
outlined below. 

Alertness 

This quality, more than any othej; will deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a person assigned to 
security force duties; it must be cultivated by all 
security force personnel. Even though hundreds 
of contacts are made with ^individuals who show 
^ proof of the right and need to enter a restricted 
area, for exaniple, one contact could be with k 
person who should not enter. To be able to detect 
this one exception the security guard must be 
constantly alert. He must watch for deviations 
from the normal, such as a strange car near his 
post, a person approaching from an area that 
normally is not used, or nervousness in an 
approaching individual. Little things that seem to 
have no significance may add up to something 
important. Alertness can be achieved only by 
keen watchfulness and by diligent application to 
the requirements of the patrol or post. Techno- 
logical advancements in communication equip- 
ment and protective alarm systems enhance the 
effectiveness of security forces; but nothing can 
be substituted for the alertness of the security 
force personnel. Alertness makes-the difference 
between effective security and a lack of security. 

Judgment , ' ' - 

Sound judgment is more than .the application 
of common sense; it is the power of arriving 
at a wise . decision^ The process involves a 
mental comparison of an unfamiliar situation 
with a similar situation of known v^ilues and 
relationships. With careful discrimination during 
the process of elimination, the formulated decision 
will be sound. It follows that Ivnowledge precedes^ 
judgment, and experience provides knowledge. 
Both are requisite. Security instrvictions cannot 
cover each situation; they can provide pnlyfunda-^ 
mental ^guidelines, because each situation is 
unique and requires individual consideration. 
- Each man must develop the ability to observe, 
' compare, and discrim'inate similarities and dif- 
ferences. However, a word of caution is in order: 
•secanty personnel should be trained to call 
security headquarters for instructions when in 
doubt 'ds to a situation or experience. 



Conflcience 



quality is not inborn, it is learned, 
-e is a state'^f feeling sure, a state of 



This 

Confidence is a state'^f feeling 
mind free from doubt.or misgivings. Confidence 
includes faith in oneself and in'one^s abilities, 
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and nothing can bring about self-confidence like 
job knowledge. Each man must have confidence ^ 
in himself, his weapons, and his leaders and other • 
members of the security team. Confidence is 
thus best achieved through thorough and proi5er 
training and competent supervision. ^ ' . 

Physical Fitness 

Security duty is difficult and demanding. The 
security of an installation or facility — and even 
the life of the person assigned to 'security 
duties— may depend upon his physical fitness.' 
Training in the techniques of unarmed defense 
and in physical conditioning is .essential for 
developing this quality. 

Tactfulness /' ' 

The ability to deal with others without giving 
offense is a quality desired insecurity personnel. 
It is difficult to assume the authority and re- 
sponsibilities of s^c«p:it>' duty without consciously 
or subconsciouslyjkdi splaying a sense of superi- 
ority andan overbearing manner. Security per- 
sonnel must be able to give instructions cle^irly, 
and concisely, firmly^ and authoritatively, bu£ 
without arrogance. 

Self-Control ^ ' ^ . / 

Security duty presents situations which re- 
quire not only sound judgment and tact tfut also 
..^sgff-control. When •an individual is offensive, 
the security man must be i'mpersonal in*,his 
response, or he will likely lose control* of his 
temper , and of the situa:tion.\ The- security [mjan, 
•after he has given his instruc.Uons, should ke^p 
his conversation to a mininium. A person :\frho 
is trying to **beat the syst^mj'"will attempt'^to 
nvake^the security man angr^. A man^n'.tjie 
'"defensfi ve does not haye the situatioii under ccntroi. 
This situation will occur most '^fi^ que ntly ^n^th^^ 
making of appi^ehensions, issuing 'pf traffic -cfta-'. 
tions, and during civil disturbances. \ ^ 

Other Requirements A\ \ \ 

In the selection of personnel tor security^ 
force assignment, and in their continuing per-*, 
^ ,formance,* the man*s general niWial attitude 
' towards the job is most important^ l)pcompro-\ 
mising interest and loyalty to the i^^b »are par- 
* ticularly applicable to security personnel. Super- 
visors must be alert for any chan^ 'jn thi^> 
attitude which might adversely affect Uhe per-- 
formance of security personnel. ^ N ^ 

Only personnel of known responsibility and 
trustworthiness should be assigned to ^^purity 
dutie's. Security clearance criteria for security 
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positions will l^;;>ased principally on the se- 
curity tJlassificafions of the information to which 
access will be granted. 



1 



Women 



installation physical s^cuJrity officer, 6^ chief 
of guard force should conduct periodic inspec-? 
tions and examinations jto determine the in- 
dividual's degree of understanding of and compli- 
ance with all security force instructions. 



Se^ity positions that aretiotlikely to require 
the use of physical force may be efficiently 
filled by women. These include such duties as 
checking passes at static posts, escorting vis- 
itors, and clerical and administrative duties 
in the security headquarters. During a national 
emergency, increased demands on the male 
labor pool by industry and th§ military may 
result in a wide use of women. Women are 
required where search of the person of females 
is necessary. 

SECURITY FORCE INSTRUCTIONS 

Instructions to the se*irity force should be 
issued in writing. These instructions are normally 
in the farm of general, special, and tenjporary 
orders, and should be carefully and clearly 
worded to include all necessary phases of each 
assignment. They should be reviewed at least 
monthly to be certain they are current. Cat- 
egories of instructions and the scope of each are 
as follows: 



1. General Orders are those which concern 
the security force as a whole and are applicable 
at all posts and patrols. They cover such items 
as wearing of the uniform, reporting for duty, 

, . report writing, etc. 

2. Special Orders, which pertain to the con- 
duct a permanent post or patrol, covers 
such letails' as post duties; hours manned; 
arms, ammunition,^andother equipment required; 

;^ and ifts.tructions on the juse' of force in en- 

-for dement and apprehension activities. 
\ 3. Temporary Orders are issued for a short 

period to cover a special or temporary situation, 
can be predetermined, such orders indicate 
' the , period of time for which they are valid. 

A security force manual or handbook cover- 
ing* standing operating procedures, and setting 
forth policies, organization, authority, functions, 
I -r and other required operating information, should 
be prepared and distributed to each mem^r-of^ 
; the security force for required re^adirigr Each ' 
man should be held responsible for full knowl- 
edge and understanding of its contents. Each 




GUARD FORCE TRAIN|N 

The extent and type of training required for 
security forces will vary according to the im- 
portance, vulQerability, size, and other factors 
affecting a particular installation or facility. . 
The objective of the training program is to insure 
that all personnel are able to perform routine 
duties competently and to meet emergencies 
quickly and efficiently. ^ 

Efficient and continuing training is the most 
effective means of obtaining and maintaining 
maximum proficiency of security force person- * 
nel. Regardless of how carefully a supervisor 
selects personnel for his force, it is seldom 
they will„ initially have all the qualifications 
and experience necessary to do the job^well. 
In addition, new and revised job requirements 
frequently mean that personnel must be re- 
trained for diffeni^^obs and skills. The gulf 
between ability anoSjob requirement can be 
bridged by training. 

It is also well for supervisors to remem^)er 
that all personnel do not have the same training 
needs. It is a waste of valuable time to train 
an individual in subject matter which he has 
already mastered, and it is a source of dis- 
satisfaction to the man when he is subjected 
to instruction which he knows is not appropri- 
ate to his skill level. Past experience, training, 
acquired skills, and duty assignments should be 
evaluated for each man as an aid in^planning 
an effective training program. 

A" good training program benefits both the 
installation and the security force. Some of 
these benefits include: 

1. For supervisors. The task of supervising 
the security force is made easier. There is 
much less wasted time. There are fewer mistakes 
made. The resulting economies of motion or 
action are of benefit to the installation. There 
is also less friction with other agencies. 
good program also helps to instill confidejice, 
which is most valuable to a security force. 

2. For security personnel. Training benefits 
^?..J?5^sOnnel to the extent that their, skills 
"Sre increased; itprovides increased oppo'rtunities 
for promotion; and it provides for better under- 
standing of their relationship to the command 
or n;^anagement. 
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3. For* the security organization. Gqod trainv.^, 
ing helps to provide for more flexibM^ity and,\ 
better physical protection. Fewer personfiel may 
be required, and less time may be required * 
for men to learn their duties and requirements. ^ 

Training, also helps to establish systematifc and , • Evaluation of Training 
uniform work habits. An effective program will 
help to create better attitudes and morale. 



or even a complete shift at* any one time to par- 
ticipate. As a result, the supervisor of training 
must take care to provide an opportunity for 
pach man t<^ receive the training he needs. 



The use of. tests or examinations to evaluate 



Basic Training 

Dependent on' your experience, you may neec 
special trainir^ in physical security, oj>n^d 
only such additional training as is reqtared by 
the peculiarities of the particular installation. 

As a minimum, personnel (including civil 
service security personnel) who have not had 
military police training should receive training 
^ at their assigned; units ip their fecurity duties, 
to include: 

1. Care and Use of weapons. /No man should 
be placed on secdrity duty unless he has completed^ 
at least familiarization firing within the past 12 
months with the weapon with which he is armed. 
Weapons training must also iaclude thorough 
indoctrination and understanding concerning the 
use of force by, law enforcement and security 
personnel. . ' 

• 2. Area of responsibility ^nd authority of 
security personnel, particularly with regard to 
apprehensiori, search and seizbre, and the use 

oflorce. . ^. ^ , 

^ 3. Lor-ation and use of first aid and fire control 
e>u\ipmpnt and electrical switches. ^ — 

^ ^r'T)uties in event *of emergencies, such as 
alerts, fire, explosion, civil disturbance,^ etc. 

5. 'Com-non fornis of^«a3^tage and espionage 
activity. * \- 

6, Locatj^'-^of ha^ardotteX and vulnerable 

equipm^ent and mater iei^ ^ | 
^-^^ • . ' 

In-Service Training V . 

When a new individual (s assigned, he must 
be giv^i^nstruction in conditions peculiar to his 
lever possible, \iis first assignment 
^uld/fb^With an experienced man. AdditldrfaJL 
in^^St*?4i^raining and periodic retraining to re- 
view basiolmaterial and such ,other subjects as 
may be appMcable to the Specif installation is a 
continuous r^uirement fcrr training supervisors. 

Th^ scheduling of classes for nonmilitdry* 
type , security forces is often difficuH* It js on4n 
impossible tO assemble an entire s.ecurlty forJp 
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performance is, a n^^^^^^JT_^!glll" train- 

ing progr3iJjiieee--t€n5tS7"\^^h may be oral, 
^oFa peiformance-type test, should be 
-^ven at least **4nce a year to deterrfiine that 
high standards o/ proficiency are achieved and 
maintained by the entire force. 

Security training received by personnel at ^ 
their units should be ent^r^ in unit training 
charts or records in order to indicate individual 
degr5«*TO skill, establish priorities of instruc- 
tion, afid pj^s^nt a consolidated picture • of 
the sec^t/torce training status. 

SEtURITY GUARD FORCE SUPERVISOR ♦ 

A security supervisor has the task'of oversee-* 
ing and directing the work and behavior of other 
members of the security force. The effective 
supervisor needs a complete understanding of 
the principles of leadership and how to apply 
them so as to obtain maximum performance from 
members of his force. 

The supervisor is called upon to think and act 
in terms of many different jobs. He is often 
responsible for the selection, induction, training, 
productivity^ safety, and morale of the members 

i of the rforce. He must understand these .and all 
other employment aspects of his force. 

In order to ^intain an alert, presentable, 
and efficient secuijl^ force , there must be constant 
and constructive ;supervision. Supervisors must 
be in evidence, and^hey must conduct themselves 
as models of neatness, fair play, effdciencj^, 
and loyalty. The morale and efficiencjrofa^ 
security force is ^adi rect reflection of^^t0- 
qimljt^L-af^its-supervisionr'^ \ . 
' The ratio of supervisory personnel to secu- 
rity personnel should be detjermined by the 
individual characteristics of each iristallation. 
In small compact installations, the ratio may 

'be higher than at very largef installations. In 
"Tg^netal,; there jipust be sufficient supervision 
t& enable ^ in6pecti9n of each post and patrol 
twice per j^hift,, plu^' sufficient 'backup super- 
visory personnel to provide for sick and annual 

* leavfe; It is also essential that supervisors be 
in contact With security headi^iarters to control 
em^rgeiicies tl>a^^may arise. ' Specific duties of 

- .r ' 
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a supervisor include, the i nspecti on ^and briefing minimized b> implementation of the following 
of the relief shift prior to its going on duty, steps: 



and^the in^Jection of posts, vehicles, and equip 
ment during visits to the posts and patrols. 

\'arious means and devices may be success- 
fully utilized as supplements to personal super- 
vision or, in the case of small installations 
or remote areas, to supplant personal super- 
vision as a means of assuring that necessary 



1. Maintain high standards of discipline* 

2, Promote an aggressive secunty education 
program to insure that each man clearly under- 
stands the importance of his job. Each man mist 
be made to understand the consequence of any 
breach of protective barriers. Each mm should 



areas are patrolled and other functions performed, understand that the humm element in security 



Recorded tdur systems, under whicfijjers 
nel record their_,^ati:oJ^--w-T7reS^^ 
gi<^vpmnls throughout an installatior^, b\- use 
of portable watch clocks, clocks, central watch 
clock stations, or other similar devices. These 
are^effective means of insuring that such points 



operations makes the difference betueen^success 
and failure, 

3, Arrange shifts so that personnel will pe- 
riodicall> have a 48-hour period free from shift 
requirements. 

Consider shift rotation as one solution to 
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are regularly cqvered, and haye application at t)ored6m. However, there are advantages and dis- 
most installations and facilitiis. Thi& system^cl vantages .which must be considered on the 
provides an *'after the fact*' type of supervision,' question of rotation of individuals from shift 
Supervisory tour system's bifewhich a signal to shift. .\n advantage of permanent shift assign- 
is transmitted to a manned central headquarters ment is that each shift presents its owTiproblems 
at the time the tour statibh is visited, Tbese in security, and if the man is permanently 
systems provide instantaneous supervision, {plus assigned he is able to learn these peculiarities 
a means of detecting interferences with normal and is able to cope with them more efficiently, 
security activities and irati::^ing an investigation Another advantage of regular assignment to the 



or other appropriate action. 

All personnel on security duty should be Re- 
quired to report periodically to headquarters 
by the usual means of commuracation. The f re- 



same shift is that the physical welfare of the 
man requii'es that he work regular hours and 
establish regular habits of gating and sleeping. 
The major disadvantage of being permanently 



quency of such reports will Vary, depending assigned to one shift is that some shifts are 
on a number of factors incjudin^ the importance considered ver> undesirable from the standpoint 
of the installation. Regularity shpuld be avoided, of hours of work, and if assignments are made 
to preclude setting a pattern' by*which an irf- permanent, the same personnel will be working 
truder can gauge an appropnatetime for entrance, the same undesirable hours, 
c^' „ • i' V ^« The transfer of a ,man from one shift 

security force Problems i • ^ to another could be considered a reward, since 

. . , , . 1 .J workinflchoursof some shifts are more desir- 

Assignment to a umt with physical secunty able than otHers. For better operation the integrity 
unctions is not always looked .upon with favor; of the shift should be maintained as- a tnlt. 
by Master^at-Arms personnel, - many of who mi In tfei^ay, each man will learn the abilities 
are more inclined toward Isei^ng with a polCce; and limitations of the others, and will be able 
unit having broad general MA functions or re- f to functLon'rrtuch more efficiently as a menber 
quirements, - • l a coordinated team. 

The nature of security fqrce operations pose's ^ 6, Establish good recreational facilities at 
some morale problems that normally do nqt ; appropriate locations along with an organized 
confront other personnel, '?he security force i athletic program, as this wilLhelp considerably 
required to be effective at all times, regard- in fhP H^.v^.inr.rr.onf i^,,oif„ ' 



required to be effective at all times, regarc^p 
less of the weather, the j day, and the ho'ui^. 
This necessitates duty hour^ on weekends, holir 
days, and night hours usually: considered nonduly 
time. These circumstancefe\produce problem^ . 
in living for both, the individual and his familj^ - 
that tend to lessen' enthlisiasm for the job. . 
there i - . 

perform 
tion of 



in the development of loyalty, pride, and en- 
thusiasm for the^unit or installation, 

! 7, When practicable hot 'food should U}e pro- 
vided to men going on duty and those c-om ng 
off, as this is a definite moralejactor. 

In ,the event that both m'litary and civilian 
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the entire force. Any instructions or correc- 
tive 'action should be passed to appropriate 
supervisors for dissemination to the security 
force. 

At installations or facilities where secunt\ 
force oersonnel are ported at exits/entrances 
or at Q^ther internal posts where they control 
the movement of traffic, they do not merely 
**stand guardT' Such personnel check transpor- 
tation movement docum^jntatiori against actual 
loads on trucks; they check for hidden contra- 
band, pilfered property or goods, authorization 
for access onto or within the facility/installa- 
tion, and safety violations; they conduct searches 
and 'seizures when authorized, and enforce reg- 
ulations and assist visitors as appropriate. Men 
engaged in the performance of worthwhile duties 
do not become* bored. When personnel are re- 
quired to either stand or walk post merely as 
guards, especially in an oversea en\nronment, 
mjst be checked frequently for alertness. 
This r^q^es aggressive and imaginative super- 
vision, \-ulnerability tests, greater frequency 
in change of shifts, and even the rotation of 
personnel from one post to another within shifts 
as means of combatting boredom created l^* 
sedentary' or otherwise unchallenging duties. 

^Continuous endeavors should be made bv 
physical securit>^ supervisors to provide the best 
conditions possible and to maintain anaggr^essive 
program to develop a high state of morale^ 
and esprit de corps among security force 
members. * , 



xArming of guards 

' t 

Armed guards include military and civilian 
personnel who in the interest of security have 
been authorized by the comTianding officer to 
carry firearms. 

No person^may be armed unless he has been 
.qualified t. in the use of the assigned weapon, 
Personnel assigned to armed guard duty mast 
' requalify at least once during each calendar 
year. 

No security guard will be armed until he has 
received instructions relating to the use | of 
force in the performance of his duties, v 

Any guard post or patrol justified solely o^i. 
. the basis of security tasks performed by that 
post or patrol should be considered sufficiently 
important to arm the guard.VVhether the weapon 
has a loaded magazine inserted with no round 
in the chamber (in the case o{ a revolver five 
rounds in the* cylinder and the hammer closed 
over the empty chamber) or is unloaded with 
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Ki loaded magazine in an ammo pouch on the 
sentn,- is at the discretion of the* commanding 
officer. 

Activities employirrg ^ armed guards issue 
written instructions to cover \he use of weapons 
assigned to- guards and conditions under which 
guards may use deadly force against another 
person. 

USE OF DEADLY FORCE 

Deadly force is that force v-hich a person 
jses with the purpose of causing, or which he 
knov^s, or should *knov, , creates a substantial 
risk of causing death or senous bodily harm. 
Its use IS justified only under conditions of 
extreme necessity- as a last resort, when all 
lesser means have failed or canrxOt reason- 
ably be employed, and only under one or more 
of the following circumstances: 

1. When deadly force reasonably appears to 
be necessary to protect law enforcement or 
securit}' personnel * who believe themselves to 
be in 'imminent danger of death or serious 

bodilvharm. ^ 

2. ' When deadly force reasonably appears to 
be *neces6ar>- ta' prevent the threatened theft 
of, damage to, or espionage aimed at property 

.or informition specifically designated by com- 
'petent authority as vital or of substantial im- 
^ portance to national security; or to apprehend 
or orevent the escape of an individual whose 
unauthorized presence in the vicinity of prop- 
erty or information vital to the national security 
reasonably appears to present a threat of theft, 
sabotage, or ^espionage. Property shall be spec- 
ifically designated as vital to the national security 
only when Its loss, damage, oricompromise\\v6uld 
seriously prejudice national Security orje^por- 
dize the fulfillment of an ' ' 
defense mission. 



essential national 



3. Wnen deadly force reasonably appears to 
be necessary to prevent the actual theft ot 
sabotage of property, such afe operable weapons 
or ^mnanition^ which is ii^erently dangerous 
to others, i.e., property w^ich , in the^hands 
of 4.0 unauthorized individual, presents a sub- 
stantial potential danger of death or serious 
bodily h^rm to others. 

4. When deadly force reasonably appears to 
be necessary to prevent the commission of a 
serious offense involving violence and threatening 
death or serious bodily harm (such as arson, 
armed robbery, aggravated assault, rape) against 
persons. 
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In order to comply with local law, a com-nander 
m-xy impose further restrictions on the use of 
deadly force if in his ludgment suth restnctions 
would not undulv comprom se important security 
interests of the Inited States. • 

If It becomes necessary to use \our firearm, 
observe the following precautions, provided it 
IS possible to do so consistent with the preven- 
tion of death or serious bodih harm: 

1. Give an order to halt before >ouiirea 
shot. 

2. Do n^ot fire if shots are likel> p endanger 
tne safety o: innocent c> slanders. 

3. \:m to d'^saole. I: circumstances render it 
di:ficult to direct fire v..th sufficient precision 
to a<=<:ure that the ix-rson will be disabled r^ither 
man kiUed, ho\^e\er, such circumstances wAl 
not preclude the use of a firearm orovided 
such use IS authorized. 

So individual will be perm tted to perfbrm 
security duties until he^has received ins'tniction 
on applicable regulations relating to the use of 
force • in the performance of such duties. In" 
addition, instructions will be given periodically 
to all personnel assigned to these duties to 
ensure that they continue to be thoroughly fam liar 
with all restrictions on the use o^^force. 

Responsibilities to Management 

The physical security supervisor is responsi- 
ble to managemont for the developm3nt of a 
security-minded organization. This prograjn ,s 
greajly enhanced by a weH-organized security- 
education program. 

The role of the physical security supemsor 
puts him in a position of advi^ng on the form Na- 
tion of policies for the^ physical security of an, 
installation. His goals should be the accomplish- 
ment of the assigned mission # the lowest 
possible cost consistent with the commander's 
policy. Anyone can provide adequate security 
with unlim'ted funds;^this appr,oach^ .however, 
is not realistic. There nriust* \ye a constant 
endeavor .to effect justifiable economy wherever 
possible wi^but jeopardizing the physical secu- 
• rity program,' 

PHYSICAL SECURITY SURVEYS . 

AND INSPECTIONS ~- 

To assist the commander in evaluating the 
adequacy of existingphysical security safeguards, 
the physical security officer will have physical 



security surveys and inspections conducted bvhis 
Masters at Arm?, specifically trained civilian 
employees, or security guard force personnel, 
or he mj.y request support from higher head- 
quarters when he has^ no qualified personnel 
a\aiIaole. The sui^eys and inspections should 
develop any necessary recommendations for (Cor- 
recting security hazards or deficiencies. Both 
'sur>^eys and inspections will be penormed on a 
scheduled basis, at least annually. 

SCOPE OF SECURITY SUH\ EY V 

r 

\ s^^rv'ey includes in its scope an entire 
installation, wilh .ill of the activities and facil- 
ities of that installation. 

An inspection, or lim ted sur\-ey , is lim ted 
to specific individual activities at an installa- 
tion or facility. 

^ Certain special intelligence activities and^ 
crypto facilities are not subject to normal phys- 
ical security surveys and inspections. There 
may also i:^e certain tenant activities , on an 
installation which are subject to regulations 
'of their ow.-i higher headquarters. These may also 
i>e exempt from routine surveys or inspections. 
The Physical Security Officer should coordi- 
nate with the conumanders or supervisors of, 
each such facility or activity to determ'ne whether' 
or not they are to be surveyed or inspected. 

A survey should include a complete reconnais-^ 
sance, study, and analysis of installation property* 
and its operations, in order to insure that any 
physical security hazards or deficiencies are 
noted. The person conducting the survey must 
1)6, thoroughly familiar with all physical security 
prote9tive measures, in order that any rec- 
ommendations made are appropriate and prac- 
ticable, and in the interest of economy without 
sacrificing security. Recom Tiendations should 
t)e co;iSistent with existing conditions, such as 
the ^.environment, m'ssion, resources available 
to the commander, and the actual need for 
remedial action. 

PHYSICAL SECURITY SURVEYS 

Surveys may be in the form of initial, supple- 
mental, foliowup, or special surveys. 

An initial survey, as the title implies, is 
the first survey of an installation made by the 
responsible surveying office. 

A supplemental survey is ma^le when there is 
a change in the organization, m ssion, or physical 
aspects which would affect physical security of 
the installation. 
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The purpose of the foUowup survey is to 
insure that recommendations have been carried 
out. So that the initial survey record may be 
kept current and accurate, the same general 
subjects and specific points of security interest 
developed ih the initial survey should t>e re- 
examined m subsequent follovvup surveys. In many 
instances, su^ey personnel will find that rec- 
ommendations have not been carried out ixit 
that work orders have been subm tted and/or 
validated. In such instances, the original de- 
ficiency IS still reported as a deficiency until 
it IS permanently co^ected. A check should 
\ye m ide to 'determ ne^hat such work orders 
have actually i>een submitted to the proper 
action agency, and do not represent simpl> 
*'paper filing." 

Special surveys ^niiy be required^for a 
specific purpose such as the occupation of a new 
area of the installation; the abandonment of 
an occupied area; proposed construction; dis- 
asters which cause extensive damages; and 
similar situations. The special survey should^ 
be lim ted to the scope necessan, to accomplish 
the specific purpose, or as directed by the 
comjnander. 



Survey Personnel 

Personnel conducting surv^eys must be well 
trained in physical security* techniques. They 
should understand that the security problem 
s determ'ned by the nature of the operation, 
activity, or product manufactured 5r stored; 
the economic and political situation of the area; 
the potential danger to security; and the logistic 
support available. They should clearly understand 
that installations may vary as to requirements 
for protective measures. Some installations may 
require only a single type of protection; in v 
others, specific internal areas may require! 
special protection such as segregation or conrW 
partmontalization with the m*aximum of prote^ 
tion measures. 

Arrangements should be made for technical 
and administj-ative personnel to accompany the 
survey team where necessary to render as- 
sistance. 




Before conducting a physical purity survey, 
several preliminary steps should be taken to 
provide an adequate and practical estimate of 
the security situation: 
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Make a prelim'nar\* contact with appropriate 
personnel to arrange timo and other details. 

Check previous surveys, if anv are a\ail- 
able, for background information and action taken 
on noted deficiencies. 

Determ'ne reasons for the survey, and the 
type required. 

Team personnel should roe familiar with the 
mission of the installation or intended use of 
the area, or any changes m the fnission or 
use since previous surveys were made. 

Obtain installation floor and^jrpH"^ P^^"^ 
from the engineer office. Check them especially 
for utilit\ openings, false ceilings, and sim'lar 
areas where entry to, buildings could be made. 

Review installation regulations and operating 
procedures. 

Prepare a checklist for use as a guide in 
making the survey. 

The person in charge of the team r.hould 
report to the comnander of the installation and 
seek his assistance and cooperation. It is imj 
portant at this stage for inspecting personnel 
to make a favorable impression through their 
conduct and attitude in order to inspire con- 
fidence and cooperation. They should maintain 
high standards including proper dress, and avoici 
use of terminology that is unfarfiiliar to the 
commander or person in charge of the activity 
being surveyed- Discuss with the commander 
the nifesion of the activity, past incidents, if 
any, previous surveys, and any recent changes 
in personnel, mission, or additional buildings 
or areas planned. 

Miking the Survey 

A physical secunty survey is made to yerify 
Current data and to^^>^tain new facts. It should 
lye conducted not v only when the installation is 
in operation, but also at bi^er times, fncluding 
hours of darkness. It shouW provide data for 
for a true evaluation of existing hazards and 
thd effectiveness of curreat protectivemeasures. 

3;he use of a survey team perm'ts speciali- 
zatiork'by the mom-'^ers and develops expertness 
in inspecting the various aspects of physical 
security. For example, one rnenriber may examine 
the employment and training of the security 
guard force while another surveys perimeter 
barrier^/ and the protective lighting system. 
Any division of duties that is expedient at a 
particular installation may Demade. 

Security standards as developed in this chapter 
and appropriate security regulations shoiJld be 
used as a guide in evaluating a physical security 
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program. After considering the prescribed m*n- 
imitm standa"tds of security and the facts brought 
out by the physical security survey, a careful 
balance must .-be sought between what exists, 
'^^^lat is desired, and what may be necessary 
uiieler conditions of national emergency. 

Deficiencies affecting the entire .installation 
which may be identified through physical security 
surveys include the following: 

1, Indications that perimeter security is in- " 
adequate, e.g,, fences or lights needed, 

2, Evidence that any part of the installation 
is \:>eing used for unlawful or unauthorized^prac- 
tices, ^ ' ' / 

3, Disclosure that control tod c^iedk of per- 
sons entering or leaving the /nskllation are 
inadequate, / - ' 

Surveys of individual facilitfes should fn- 
clude, but are not lifti'ted to,^^cfUit> -into: 

1, Procedures for indoctrinating -personnel' 
in the use of internal control' procedures', Afid 
their awareness of the nec^essity for vigilknce 
to prevent loss of money and property, * 

2, Receiving, stoj?k control, and storage pro- 
cedures, 

3, Procedures used 'for receiving, holding, 
and banking money. 

4. Structural characteristics . of" bmldings* 
housing the facility, • ' 

5. Adequacy of, security guard personnel and 
effectiveij^e^s and enforcement of their orders, 

6. Procedures for storing and accounting 
for narcotics and 'sensitive medications, 

% 

Units on an installation may also be sur- 
veyed. Such surveys may include, but are not 
limited to, inquiry into: 

1, Supply and storage room security and" 
procedures. Special attention should be given 
to security of arms and animunition, 

2, Unit interior guard, including adequacy 
and application of guard orders. 

3, Safeguarding nonappropriated fund money 
and property. 

♦ ^ 

Surveys of units and facilities may be ex- 
pected to d^y_elpp^infOTjnation relative to weak- 
nesses in the security of their buildings, with 
respect to: 

' 1, Locking devices and key control, 
2. Pass system, if appropriate.. 



3, Adequacy of bars and/or protective screen- 
ing over windows, skylights, and Similar openings. 

4, The potential of unlawful entry through, 
attics, boiler rooms, basements, air vents, and 
crawl spaces under buildings, 

5, Tne ni^d for or acjjequacy of existing'^ 
intrusion detection system;^, 

6, Improper storage, 

7, Lack or inadequacy of inventories and 
audits, ' \ 

8, Lack .of supervision or .control in the unit 
or activity. 

9, Indications of changes or alterations in 
records, 

' 10, Excessive amounts of items on hatid and 
their accessibility to unauthorized persons, 

11, Refusal or failure to spot check em-' 
ployee work habits; the lack of internal control 
measures to. assure honesty or to detect dis- 
honesty, because of a mi^staken belief thaf to 
do so would be poor leadership by casJtmg sus- 
picion 'upon the honesty of 'assigned personnel. 



SURVE 



upon 

YE v. 



ALUATION 



An evaluation of physical security should take 
into consideration availability of materials and 
j:)ersonnel, ana evaluators should not lose sight 
jOf the mission of ^ the installation. There will 
rarely be as much money, equipment, and man- 
power for security sCs^s desired. When this 
fact is understood, the challenge for making the 
best of what is available. m ist be accepted. Based 
on ^ the mission and potential security threat, 
^ deterra' nation mjst be made regarding what 
degree of security .is reasonable and necessary. 
The survey! will indicate under two categories 
the elements required for the accomplishment 
of the installation's mission: 



ry \I : Those elements that are consid- 
pensable to the 'mission and should- 




receive 



prioritj^ for allocation of ^resources* 
Category^ II : Those elements that contribute 
.directly biit are not.mdiapensa*ble to the mission 
and should be given second priority, 

e basis of evaluation^ of all elements * 
ilities, a security prro'fity list should 
loped. Following a listing of tho^e in 
ies I and II, others may be added in their 





ttive orders of criticality and^lnerability. 
evaluation should also indicate any areas" 
'excessive security, or over-protection. There- 
be iound, for example, guard post§ estab- 
|hen there wa« a need which n6 longer 
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exists. There may be protective lighting no longer 
required, due to changes in a. specific area. 
Any such situations should be examined closely, 
£Cnd appropriate recommendations made with 
a view of savings in manpower, materials, equip- 
ment, or funds which may be utilized to better 
advantage elsewhere. 

Exit Conference 

Upon completion of each physical security 
survey, and prior to departure from *"he in- 
stallation, surveying personnel should request 
.a meeting with the commanding officer or his 
^i^e^resentative and such staff officers as he may 
designate. The purpose of such meeting, or exit 
conflrence, will be to discuss the observations 
or findings of the surveyii^ personnel and their 
reconw*endatlons for remedial action. Frequent- 
ly, /what looks like a deficiency to surveying 
personnel is not a deficiency but a m^^SCTe:: 



Nonspecific .sources of reference are provided 
for individual items on the checklists. Specific 
references mightVapidly become outdated because 
regulatory manuals and other publications are 
periodically revised and reissued. Further, many 
such references are supplemented by command 
publications which impose ghanged or additional 
requirements and can, where, necessary, cite 
the sources applicable to "each item. These 
sources may, if desired, be adapted to locally 
.produced checklists for convenience and ready 
reference. / , 

These checklists mayalso, if locally desired, 
be adapted to the style of a locally produced 
form, with appropriate heading and general in- 
formation spaces and columnar headings wilh 



peculiar to that installation and can be explained 
orally rather than through lengthy reports. It 
may be 3 situation, procedure, or other ^condition 
which is either permitted or required by comTiand 
regulations. During such cbnferences, surveyiiig 
personnel should present their findings in an 
orderly'manner, and should be especially care- 
ful to dispuss all security deficiencies observed 
during^Hfe survey, . 



SURVEY REPORT 



The checklists contained in appendix II of 
. the U,S, Navy Physical Security Manual, OP- 
NAVINST 5510.45» are intended for use only as 
guides for physical security inspection personnel. 
Their most- important function is to act as 
reminders to inspection personnel as to what 
to look for in each of the situations they include. 
These checklists must not be viewed as en- 
tirely complete or as all-encompassjing. In in- 
fc^ dividual situations, there will be items^of physical 
security interest and* importance ivhich are not 
included on any of the checklists. Inspection per- 
sonnel must be 'alert for such items, and not 
be content merely to check off the items on 
the checklist. 

There will ,also be certain facilities of in^^ 
stallations to which none of the checklists spe- 
cifically applies. In such cases, the inspection 
personnel should formulate their own checklists, 
utilizing any of the items on the suggested 
lists for basic guidance and adding items peculiar 
to the particular facility or installation, 
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boxes for **yes. 



*no," and similar checks. 



A recommendations section of the report 
should contain recommendations as to any correc- 
tive action which should be taken, teased upon 
^^^n:^i^^His^^f^ll=the facts in the situation. 
^^reiatTon to -Other inherent factors, such as 
cost -and feasibility, degree of secu-rity desired, 
and estin;iation of risk. In addition, recommenda- 
tions which would necessitate extensive action^ 
involving the responsibilities of another staff' 
Ugency should be (Jisc^ssed with the appropriate 
I'eptesentative of such agency. For instance, 
when it has been determined that effective con- 
trol of property or personnel can be, enhanced 
by erecting a perimeter barrier in a certain 
area, the engineer officer should be ^consulted 
to determine the feasibility of such action from 
an engineering and cost viewpoint. There should 
be at, least one recomnnendation for each de- 
ficiency noted in the synopsis. Recommendations 
may be placed under three possible headings; 
these may be changed or deleted as they apply 
to a particular situation, ^ ' \ 

1, Security pQi^sonnel— recommendations af- 
fecting security guard utilization or employment, 

2, Administrative ; or operational measures 
— recommendations for administration or opera- 
tional procedurid^ihanges. 

3, Physical security measures— recommen- 
dations regarding physip^ security factors, 
fences, lights, alarms, etc. 

\ 

Survey personnel should procure and^ attaclr 
as exhibits to survey reports such of the fol- 
lowing as are required for reader understanding, 
of listed deficiencies and recommendations: - 

1. A copy of the installation physical secu- 
rity plan. ; 
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2, Documentary material in the forra of 
• current SO?, .regulations, formr,, maps, etc., 

which are pertinent to, and corroborative of, 
the facts and findings' contained in the body 
of the report, • 

3, Samples of personnel, yisitor, and/or ve- 
hicular identification media, 

4, Photographs and sketches, which should 
be meaningful, Jf the deficiency cannot be ex- 
plained adequately in the narrative portion of the 
report, use a photograph or sketch marked with 
the deficiency on it so it can \)e readily identified 
by the reader of the report. The report should 
not be cluttered up with meaningless photographs 
and sketches; 

5, Such atiditional evidentiary material as is 
deemed essential to support the points^made in 
the'report. 

Exhibits wijl identified alphabetically and 
attached to the report in the order in which 
they are referred to in the narrative. An index 
of exhibits will be jittached-on a separate sheet 
of paper im nod iattlfc following the b^dy of the 
report. Exhibits submitted with the-initial survey 
report need not be resubmitted unless there have 
been changes and then, if practicable, only the 
changes need 'be submitted as exhibits, 

PHYSICAL SECURITY INSPECTIONS 

Physical security inspections are made of 
specific activities at each installation or facility 
which are either mission essential or partic- 
ularly vulnerable to'any form of criminal activity. 
Such specific activities must be identified by the 
physical security offiqfer. 

Inspections do not replace surveys; they sup- 
plement surveys by providing a. more detailed 
and closer exam- nation of specific activities; 
and provide significant data as a supplement 
to the surveys. Identified activities will J)e 
inspected at lea'st once annually, [irior to comple- 
tion of the annual physical security survey. 
Additional inspections should l)e made when there 
is any change' in the physical, security aspects 
'.of the 'activity or any indication or reported 
incident of crim-'nal activity, 

Personnel assigned to physical .inspection 
duties will, in most instances, be the same per- 
sonnel assigned to survey duties. If additional 
_person_nel_are avail able for assi gnment, onLy^_ to _ 
'inspections, they must have the equivalent train- ' 
ing of su^ey personnel. 

In .general, the procedures drscussed for 
physical security surveys will \ye applicable to 



the conduct of inspections. The inspection check- 
lists will serve as guides to inspectors. 

Distribution of reports will be made as 
required by the commander or as directed by 
higher authority. 



INTRUSION DETECTION ALARMS 

Intrusion detection alarm riystenn are phys- 
ical safeguards used to assist security forces 
in performing their duties. They may be in- 
stalled either outdoors or indoors, Tnese alarm 
systems are designed to alert security per- 
sonnel to intrusion or attempted intrusion into 
an area or to tampering by an individual at- 
tempting to circum^^ent the intrusion detection 
system. The use of such mechanical and elec- 
tronic warning systems has proven beneficial 
in ' many situations; however, individuals re- 
spongijble for physical security planning mast 
be aware of the advantages and limitations 'of 
these devices so that they can be incorporated 
effectively into the security plan, 

Ther^ are a variety of comtnercially manufac- 
tured devices available which are designed to 
detect approach or intrusion. All have weak points 
by which their functioning can be m'nimized or 
possibly completely interrtipted, it is imiX)rtant 
for planners^ to remember that ' any warning 
system is valueless unless it is supported by 
■ prompt security force action in the event of 
actuation of the alarm. 

Protective alarm systems are utilized to ^ 
accomplish one or more of the following purposes: | 

1, Econom'ze — perm't more economical and 
efficient use of manp ower" by substitution of 
mobile responding guard units for larger numbers 
of patrols and fixed guard posts,^ 
^ 2, Substitute — substitute for other physical 
""security ninasures which cannot be used because 
of safety regulations, operational requirements, 
appearance, layout, cost, or other reasons, 

3, Supplement — pral^^ide additional controls at 
critical points or are^s^i ^.^y 

Each type of intrusion detection system is 
intetided-to meet a specific type* d'f problem. 
Factors to be considered in sel5^ction of the ap- 
proprmte system tnclucle but ar§ not limited to: 

1, Response time capability of security per- 
sonnel, 

2, Intruder time requirement, \, 
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3. Area environment, to include building con- 
struction, sound levels inside and outside, cli- 
mate, etc. 

4, Radio and electrical interference* 

5,. Operatjonal hours of the installation or 
facility. 

A consideration of these factors readil\ indi- 
cates the advisability of obtaining engineering 
.studies to assist in making a wise selection. 
Often more than one system is necessary to give 
adequate protection for an xvea or structure. 
Most manufacturers of detection systems are 
anxious to assist security officers In their plan- 
ning and to render advice as to selection, cost, 
and maintenance of their systems, 

a:.a1^m systems 

Alarm und communications systems are 
closely allied in" any comprehensive protection 
system. Telephone and radio, communications are 
so comnton in everyday usage that their adap- 
tation to .a protective system poses few new prob- 
lems. An alarm system is simply a manual or 
automatic means of comnaunicating a warning of 
pofential or present danger,^ Types of alarm 
systems mclude local, auxiliary, central station, 
and proprietary. 

A local alarm system is one in which the 
protective circuits or devices actuate a visual 
or audible signal located in the immediate vicinity 
of the object of protection. Response is by local 
security or other personnel within sight or 
hearing. The light or sound device should be 
displayed on the exterior of the building. It 
should be fully protected against weather or 
willful tampering, connected to tl^e control element 
by atamperproof cable, and be visible, br audible 
• for a distance of at least 400 feet. This system 
:;an be in conjunction with a proprietary 

system. ' . ' * 

An auxiliary system Is one in which the in- 
stallation-owned system a ^direct extension 
of the civil police and/or fire alarm systems. 
This is the least effective system and because 
of dual responsibility for maintenance is not 
favorably considered by many protective organi- 
zations, 

A commercial agency may contract to pro- 
vide' electric protective services *to its clients 
by-, use-'Of a- central fetation- system, The-agenay 
designs, installs, maintains, and operates under- 
writer-approved systems to safeguard against 
fire, theft, and intrusion, and monitors industrial 
processes. Alarms are transm'tted to a central 
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station outside the installation from which ap- 
propriate action is taken such as notifying local 
police or fire departments. Most agencies also 
have their own private police who are dispatched 
to the scene upon receipt of an alarm. Local 
audible signals can also tje provided to alert 
occupants of the installation, 

A proprietary system is similar to the central 
station 3ystem except that it is owned by, and 
located on, the installation. Control and receiv- 
ing equipment is located in the installation security 
or'' fire department headquarte/s. Response to 
an alarm s by the installation's own security 
or firefighting personnel. In addition, this type 
of system may be connected witlOii^ civil police 
and with a commercial central station, - 

Intrusion detection alarm' systems should be 
inherently stable, durable, reliable, and maintain- 
able. These devices are designed to detect, 
not prevent, and should be used as an adjunct 
to, not a substitute for, 'the security force, 

PRINCIPLES OP OPERATION 
OF ALARM SYSTEMS 

Dependent on e^ctiveness, reliability, cost 
and maintenance required, intrusiandetection.de- 
vices hav^had varying degi'ees of acceptability. 
No one system is suitable or adap_Jable to every 
location and environment. The situations and con- 
ditions at Ihe particular site to be protected deter- 
mine which devices or systems are efficient 
and practicable. 

Some of the> basic principles upon which these 

devices operate are: 
r 

1, Breaking of an electric circuit, 

2, Interruption of a light beam. 

3, Detection of sound, > 

4, Detection of A;i!?i;^^ipri, ' , ^ 

5, Detection of JtvAti015i{.C ^^p^• 

6, Detection of ^caliacftaVi^'^hange due to 
penetration in an elect^ronic fielcl,- , \-.,„^ - 



Breaking of an Electric Cn^uit ;j 



Possible points ot 'ihlf^ J^nto buildings;, or'v 
enclosures can be wired •,ljy'.ii;^ing electrically^ ^ 
charged strips of tinfoil ot- -\54re,N An action 
which breaks the foil or wire ;inte irrupts the 
circuit and_actuates__an .alarm, „fd5J;|tr^^ is 
frequently used on windowpanes, Dd|rrs'and win- 
dows may be equipped with magnfetib; p'j; spring 
activated contacts which sounci an 'al^V^ when 
the door or window is opened, ProtecttSie^viring 
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iMnning through concealed wooden dowels may 
. be used on walls and ceilings, 

^ Advantages : Consistently yjrovides the most 
trouble-free service; cause^ew, if any, nuisance 
alarm?!, Ade'quate in low- risk applications, 

Disadvantages: 

1, Costly^ to install for many entry points, 

2, Lowest grade of recognized protection, 

3, Easily compromised; unprotected soft walls 
or ceilings may be penetrated without disturbing 
the alarm system r it may also be defeated by 
bridging the circuits,^/-' 

^4, Usudlly of les'ser quality because of highly 
comf^etiUve price /markets and lack of standards 
requirecjr, 

5, Hjis little salvage value — not recoverable, 

6, Will not detect '*stay-behinds," 

Interruption of a Light Beam 

The photoelectric (elegtric eye) type of in-, 
trusion detection derived its name from *:he use 
of a fight s^^isitive cell and a projected light 
source. A light\beam \s transmitted at a fre- 
quency of several mmd red vibrations per secpnd. 
An infrared filter o^^ the light source makes 
the beam invisible to intruder^, A light beam 
with a different frequency (such as a flashlight) 
cannot be substituted for this beam. The beam 
is projected from a hidden source and may be 
crisscrossed in' a protected area by moans ofN 
hiddeh mirrors(fig, 7-1) until it contacts a light 
sens-itiye cell, Jhis device is connected by wires ^ 
to a control station, 'When an intruder crosses 
the J)eam, he breaks contact with the photo-/ 
electric cell, which activates aa, alarm. A pro- 
jected beam of invisible light can be effective 
for approximately 500 feet indoors and wil 
Cover an area up to 1000 feet outdoors. Tlip 
effectiveness of the beam 's decreased appro 
imately 30 percent for each mirror used. 

Advantages: 

1, When properly employed, affords effecti ye, 
reliable notice of intrusion,. 

2, Useful in open portals or driveways Wh^re 
obstructions cannot be used, 

./3,T3et"ects the stay-behind:" 

4, lias a high salvage value; almost /all 
"•ejquipmont is recoverable, / 

' 5j Miy \SB used to actuate other seci](rity 
devices, such as cameras. 



CROSSED PHOTOELECTRIC 
BEAMS FOR PASSAGE-WAY PROTECTION 
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LS - Light Source 
M - Mirror 
•R - Receiver 
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Figure 7-1,— Photoelectric intrusion 
detection device. 



6, May detect fires 
ruption of the beam. 

Disadvantages: 



through smoke inter- 



1, Employment is limited to those locations 
where it is not possible to bypass the beam Jjy 
crawling under or climbing over it, ^ 

2, Requires some type of' permanent instal- 
lation. 

3, Fog, smoke, dust, and rain in sufficient 
density will oause inteiviyjption of the light beam, 

4, Requires frequent inspections of light prp^ 
ducing components to detect deterioration,/^ 

5, Requires keeping the ground benea^tn the 
light beam free of tall grass and weeds and drift- , 
ing snow and sand. 

6, Requires auxiliary power, 
.Subject to equipmiintiallure. 



Detection of Sqund or Vibration^ 

Sound or vibration types df protective devices 
can be effectively utilized to safeguard enclosed 
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areas, vaults, safe deposit storage bins, ware- 
houses, ,and similar enclosures. Supersensitive 
microphones are installed in the area on the walls, 
ceilings, and floors. These detect sound or vibra- 
tions of sound jaaa^bv attempts to force entr> 
into the protected area. 

Advantages; Economical and easily installed. 
After an alarm is received, the amplifier m'ly 
be adjusted to monitor sounds emanating from 
the protected area. 

Disadvantages: Can be used only in vault type 
installations or other enclosed areas where u 
m'nim'ini of extraneous sound exists; not satis- 
factory where high noise levels are encountered, 
especially in proxim'ty to heavy construction, 
aircraft traffic, *'and automotive traffic. Cannot 
be used effectively outdoors. 

Detectior^of Motion 

The ultrasonic or microwave type of detection 
device is useful, in building typeenclosureSo 
^, It utilizes jUltrasonic w^^ves or microwaves. 
The sound waves saturate tl^^ntire enclosure 



from floor to ceiling (fig. 7-2). The transnutter 
is a small metal case mounted on a wall or ceiling. 
Its receuer-is nuunted simTarly and it '^listens** 
continuouslv to the sound being broadcast by the 
transmitter. It *'hears'* not only what is coming 
directly from the transmitter, but also the 
^-echoes'* that lx)unce from walls, furniture, 
and other objects' in the area. When motion 
disturbs the sound pattern, the resulting chang-e 
in ultrasonic or mjcrowave fiequency activates 
a triggering device that signals the control 
station. Enclosures having a floor area of as 
much as 4,000 square feet can be covered by 
a single transm tter and receiver unit. Additional 
transmitter and receiver units may be added. 

Advantages: ' / 

1. Requires m nimum 'nstallation time, i j 

2. Low routine maintenance cost. - ■ | 

3. If security interest term'nates, complefte 
recovery of equipment is possible. / 

* > « ' * / 

Disadvantages: / 

-.1. Se'nsitivity controls must be careful M ad- 
justed and frequently checked. / 
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2. Kiilsance alarmr> may lead security per- 
sonnel to reriuce the system's sensitivity,^ 

3/At low sensitivity, it is sometimesyj||BSibl(^ 
to enter a protected area without activating the 
alarm ^ by stviying beneath the level of tables 
or desks and by moving so slowly fjiat the ul- 
trasonic vibrations are not shifted. 

4, May not-^be adaptable for use m areas 
where quantites of absorbent materials are stored 
since they absorb sound waves. 

Capacitance Change Due to Penetration 
of an Electronic Field 

Jhe electromagnetic or capac>ltance type 
device can be installed "on a'fep<5e, a, safe, or* 
HI a-building. It emits radio wm^es to establish 
an electronic field -ground the pbject to be pro- 
tected. This fit'ld is ^H^ined" oy a Ijalance be- 
tween the electric capacitance and the electric ^ 
inductance. The lK)dy capacitance of any intruder 
who enters. the fie\d of radio waves unbalances 
the electromagnetic energy of the^ field. This 
unbalancing activates the alarm. Electromagnetic 
systems appear to offer the greatest potential- 
for the development of truly satisrfactory ala^m 
devices. \ 

Advantages: 

1. Extremely flexible-i:ype of^syst^jn; it 

be used to protect safes, file caf'jinets,\windows, 
doors, partitions;.. iti fact, ahy ungiuyxlecJ metallii; 
object within^ maximum 
protected. 

2. §Hfiple to install and ope^-at^ 
^/^Fully transistorized typeS v\ 

I)^>Wor. 

4. Provides an invisible protective? field, n[iak- 
ing it difficult for intruder to determine w>berK> 
system has ix^en set off. 

5. High salvage value — may be easily dis- 
mantled and rCjinstalled. 

6. Compact equipmfint size 

7. High grade of protection. 




Disadvantages: 
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1. Can Ijc applied only tu un^. ^und^d equip- 
'mentr 

2. *MIousekeeping'' of protected area or object 
' must carefully watched. 

3. Accidental alarms can occur if protected 
area or .object is carelessly approached, e.g., 
by porters or^cleaners at night. ^ 



WIRING, INSPECTION, ^AND TEST^K^^I 
A IJ\RM SYSTEMS 

Whenever practicable, the \^^lring of protec- 
tive ai^irm and tommimication systems should lt)e 

e cbncluits-fi'om 

d figlUiwg sys- ' 
ai^ .<TabIe, with 
ignal when pen- 
Idded' protec%)n. 
In ci;xuiits should 
ach^^tour of duty, ' 
oomes on duty, 
t employ guards, 
ely before closing 
for the night. Som>a commerJlully manufacturecjj^ 
systems have self-tesfing fe;|tureS|^\Vhich should 
be checked periodically by |he ^ei^^ity patrSl 
or operating force. All equipment, must be in- 
' spected periodically by tednnical mainten^ance 
personnel, who wi,ll repair '*"0r replace^ worn 
or failine>t5arts. ^ - 



on separate poles or in separa 
the installation com hunication 
terns. Tamper - resistant wire 
sheath of foil thiil transmHs'a 
etrated or cut, will provide 
All alarm and com rmnicati 
be tested at least Once during 
pr^erably when the. new shi 
APsni'iU installations that do^i 
a test should be made immedi 



lysical 
Facilities 



jji^rity for Money Handling 
ml 



Special qonsiderations^shoujd be provided for 
when planning security me:^su res ^for^^ money- * 
handling facilities, such as post offices; --finance^ 
offices, exchanges, on-b^se banks , clubs ana 
messes, and otherg. 

The physical security plans for such activi- 
ties Should ixi integrated with normal^aster 
at Arms actiVitifesi Measures that >hould be 
included are; 



1. Physical security inspections conducted f^r 
'the purpose of detecting any ..Zw^akness in the 
physical security of the ^activity, with spe'cific 
recommendations for its correction. 

2. Crime prevention surveys conducted for 
the purpose of determining wh^tl^easures can be 
taken to minimize the opportunvt^s for^'crim'nal 
activities in an area where tl«^ rnoney-handling 
facility is located. '^*<> 

3. Mechanical systems,' to BjCludejsintrusipn 
detection alarms, connecting mjJ^-handling ac- ^ 
tivitias to the' M.;i^ter at Arn^t station; these 

•e essential Uo ipsure a rapid response to a 
breach of s^cuSjty.^ . ^ 

4. Pliysical security ©hecks on a frequent, ' 
but irregular biisis by patrols during both opera- 
tional and noniperatiorial "hours. 

5. Walkin^'^militttrj^-ot civilian security pu- 
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6, Master 'at Arms emergency response plan, . 
coordinated with "the using agencies' feniergency 
^plan. Such plans should be tested periodically 
to insure that all personnel^aj^ pmpferly trained 
in response prgcedures. - 

7. A nawy repository, /w»iere money-han- 
dling activities (except bar^s),may secure cash 
during nonoperational hoursj, when cash op hand 
at the end of operational day is considerably 
rriore than- '^is/]^quired ' for normal operations, 
and when bank facilities* are not available. Such 

.a repository can be ijiadg^ available at a IVIUster- 
at-Arms station under direct and constant obserr 
vatipn of the station^ personnel. WTien such a 
repository is made available, the kgys or com- 
bination to the individual poAions of the reposi- 
tory shouldremain with the using agencies only/ 
Masters at Arms pVovide security, not account- 
aMlity, for the contents therein. Currentidentifir 
cation and repository entrance authorization lists 
must be made available 'by the responsible pfficer 
in charge' oi the using agency. An example of a 
successful depo^sitory operation was initi^ated with 
obtaining eight four-drawer file cabinets ^from 
salvage. PuMic works installed metal p'lates 
between each of the drawers and a separate 
hasp for each drawer. Thus, there'is no common 
access. The cabinets are placed in a separated 
pcJrtion 6f ,a detention ceil; *the cell is locked, 
withakey in the possession of the chief of the 
watch. Access authorization is checked by a 
card file kept &t the desk, which shows tbe 
personal da&, a photo, and the\signature of each 
authorized entrant. A^repord is kept of each 
entry, with a note as to whether the purpose 
was to de^dsit- or withdraw, and the record is 
signed by the authorized entrant on each of his 
visits. / ^ . 

Physipal security inspections must be periodic 
cally reexamined and additional" measures adop- 
ted, if'required, toinsure that the physical security 
plan fulfills the- cCi^rent rvequirements. 

Safeguarding of Classifi-ed • 
Documents and Matejrial 

•[Documents and material containing or r^e- 
vealing classified information must be contin- 
uously protected during ih^^ actual 'use, and 
classified information must not be** di^ussed 
or revealed orally in the presence or .hearing 
of unauthorized persons, including those who 
have access authorization* but no requirement 
to kftow the" information* Classified information 
mugt* not be revealed 'over the telephone. Special 
prec^tions are req^fcred at confe fences -and 
meetings, and care mast be exercised in using 



classified information in one's own office when 
visitors are present. 

Limit the use of classified material to loca- 
tions where adequate facilities are available for 
its storage or protection. Classified material 
not in use by, or under the direct observation of, 
an authorized person, mist be guarded or stored 
in a locked container. -Detailed security standards 
are prescribed for each category of classified 
material, an^appiy toVarious types of storage 
facilities, including security filing cabinets, safe's, 
alarmed areas, vaults, and secure rooms, 

^ wiien classified material is being transported 
from one point ^to another, it is subject to 
greater security hazards ^an wh,en it is peing 
used in a - government office or stored in a 
security filing container. Therefore, special pre- 
cautions are needed, and special procedures must; 

^ be used to prepare and to transmit each, category 
of classihed material, ^ 

Top Secret material m^ay be trahsmrtted ^by 
designated officials, by courier^ or by diplo-t 
matic pouch. Secret matjgrial may be transmitted 
by similar means, by registered mail, or by 
some types of protective commercial transporta- 
tion services.- Confidential material may be trans- 
mitted by tjie means authorized fo^;^ Top Se^|et 
or Secret, by cer,tified mail (in the U.S.) Tor 
by a variety of commercial transportation ser- 
viced. In addition, any category bf classified in- 
foi*biiation,may be transmitted by electri'cal means 
in encrypted form. 

To assure the protection of classified in- 
formation and to lim^t its dissemination, doc- 
uments and other "material containingor revealiqg 
classified information are subject to control 
and accduntability. In general, these' rules are 
- as follows. 

The transmission, custody', and accountability 
of' Top Secret material are ^ccomphshed through 
Top Secret Control Office channels; hand-to-hand 
receipting is, required; and a Top Secret register 
is maintained which recbrds accy^rately each Top 
Secret document or article of material, showing 
the libation or individual, by 'name and office, 
having^ possession of a Top Secret item at'aqv 
given time,^ ^ ^ , - 

Secret material is receipted for betweeil 
offices and units, and controlled .by an account- 
ability record whicf^ i^ecords the location and 
office having possession of each Secret item at 
any^given timfu . ^ • ^ 

. . Cj^rtain types of Confidential material are 
handled as presQribed for Secret material, but 
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-ra;. St Confidential material is controlled by main- 
tainitig, in the record file, a record of the repro- 
dactioit and distritjution of Contidential items, 

f The preparatiOEi, production, and reproduction 
clapsif^ed material must be restricted. Class-* 
liied inform'ition may.be reproduced only with 
author,ity. ' . , \ ^ 

To\i Secret ni:^terial must not be prepared,' 
produped, copied, or reproduced unless absolutely 
jiecessaiy, and then only in them nimuhi amounts 
needed. Each item, copy, or reproduction of 
Top Secret material must be recorded promptly 
with the appropriate TSCO. 

Secret and Coiifidential documents and m?- 
terial initially prepared, produced, ot^ repro- 
duced must also be kept to a minimum to de- 
crease the risk, of compromise* and to reduce 
expense. ui protjecting such m.iterial. In addition, 
the prodacrtio.i or reproduction^ of any Secret 
mat^ri'ii^l and somt.' types of Confidential material 
must Jje entered promptly in accounta-bility rec- 
ordfe, \ ^' - ^ . J ' - 

Tne ^destruction process contributes -many 
security h'^zard.s. Although the material contains 
classified info::mation that still needs protec- 
tion, there a tendency to relax security once 
material has been marked for destruction^ The 



^ comyrooivse, or compromise actually occurred; 
and if so, to conduct an investigcnion to as- 
certain the cause so that corrective arid pijeventive 
action can be tai^en. l\ \ 

Pi'l^SOKN'EL AND /EHIClE f \ ' 

MOv'EMENT control' ^ |\ 

At naval installations and activit|eaal system 
personnel and vfehicle idenrificatic|i aM mavje- 
mcnt control ls, keg.uired as a bi^ic .security 
Identification provides J niC^4as for 



-m': Msure, 
visually estabU«hi| 
ment and action^ 



\% authorisation ipv 
within thjB»bOL$ad 



th^ 



jove- 
sment 



process of d-^^trj 
vision and carefi 
procedures. The 
ified information 



ctibn requires closfe super- 
comr^liance with prescril^ed 
sic requirement is that class- 
ic, protected until it is*'actually 



destroyed, and that destruction be suffigient to 
preclude -i^ecqgnitioa or reconstruction of tl^e 
informrriio'n,: ^ , . , • ' . 

Saspecled"corhpi^^mlse dT\d/ca' Compromise 
of CJiassified Material^,, - * 

Official information is "as^igR^d a classifi- 
cation because .-ts unauthorized ^tcqui^ibiT ps 
disclosure could be damaging to 'the. nati 
defefise, * Therefore, pWiien classified information 
is coin promised' or suspected of comfjjpmise, 
action must 'be taken to mlnmize the daa^nging 
effect on the national defense, and to prevent 
rei^etitions of the ^curity failure, VViien classified 
information is lost, disclosed to unauthorized 
persons, or otherwise suspected of ctimpromise. 



, naval .shore activity. Control ;0\^r . 
is mo.iitored )y gftards and' (Jpei'^ir^ personnel 
by requiring the 1 display *^r\^xeseiijtation of 
identification as r^l-lired for «tJie^4i^rtictilarB^a, 
structure, or spao^ coiicerned*^ 

A-^rangements r go vej;>w«^*^e ht i f i ca t i cffl and 
movement must b^^iilikeeping with the seSisitiv- 
ity, class if icatioifT value, or operational ii^por- 
tance ot the area and facilities or material 

'-located, therein. Procedures must be simple so\ 
acs not to hamper normal operations, ' 
The purppse of establishing a personnel and. 
venicle c6*ttrol system is to provide a visible 
means to idertttfy^ authorization for access to 
an area. It facilitates .control of entry and 
exit of ppr^nuel and vehicles and provides a 
control of the numl^ ^of personnel and vehicles* 
that are authp-fized-tp ^o^cess. 

Control System's . T ' 

Perimeter ' tfeijriers.iptrGSion detection der 
vices *and oro^eclive lighlSng provide physical 
security safegu^-rds; however, they alone* are not 
enough^ A positive persomel iden'nficaticwi ^and ^ 
control system must be established and maU-^ 
tained in-ordsr to achieve required compart^m'efi- . 
tali zati Oil, preclude unauthorized entry, an ^facili- 
ia.^ aathprized entry at^personnel cbntr<3^|^ints>s 



exchange 
^iemepts 



; A\jfc^ss^^ts, personal recognition, s^kjiJu^ 
' al&n^c^rds and badges, baige 7 
prpc^tufes^^ and personnel escorts are] 
which contribute to the e^fectivene^^of iclenti- 
fi cation and control sysfemr^. The be^^ contrpj 
is provided wb^n system s^incorpprate^ ^11 the^^' 
elements, Siriiple, understandable,- and woj;J^al)le. ' J;* 
identificatrOn and control measures and proqer '*' 



the person who discovers tho fact m st promp';)j^ dures should be utilized to acfiieve sgfi^fpty 
notify his supervisor or the comitiander respon-* objectives without impediSg^efficient O] ^ 



sible for the security 
'in 



of the classified material 
q^iestion. Upon receiving such notification, 
the responsible Official must initiate action to 
' protect the plans, operations, orprojects af-feCted 
by m iking such modifications as may be possible; 
in tiate iinmquirytodeterminejfaloss, suspected^ ^ 



/ 
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Properly ^organized and \idm*nist^ir]6jCl, a per- 
sonnel aijd. movement control ^j^em provides . 
a* means not only of' positiv/el/ identifying iYvoj^^ 
who i>aye the right and ne^ "to enter or leave, 
an area, but also of 'detecting unauthorized 
personnel who attempt to gain entry. 
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, Additional purposes of control are to prevent.' 
the introduction of harmful devices, material^ 
or components; and the m'sappropriution, pily 
ferage, or comprpm'se of material or recorded 
information, by means of package, material, 
and property movement control. ' 



M^hods of Control \ 

The following syi 
[y or in conjunct 
of security required W th^e particular Security 
area, ' \ ; / * 'n 



^stemn m^y^ be 
ately or in conjunction tO/ provide 



used 
the 



separ- 
degree 



Military, and dependent identificatib'n cards 
nuij; be li^d as a rpeans of identlfi'cStion of 
personnel authorized/'acuess to areas which do 
not have security ' /mplications. This system 
provides the least secure means of determ'ning 
authorisation for access. 

Personal '^e^CognitiQ^^^yfetem is the most 



\\pthout escort, depending upon local policy, Es- 
Qort personnel may be ^\As or civilian guards 
or representatives o£ the person ijjsited. Careful 
selection of escort perspnnel is desired to insure 
the'ii: ability to accomplish the reqdHred escort 
tasks properly and effectively, ' 

Personnel Control , * . 

In establishing procedures for the positive 
identification apd control ^of personnel enter- 
ing or departing security areas the following 
should be considered, ^ ^ - , " - - 

Regular Activity Personnel, ' 

s 

1, Provide a method of establishing the au- 
thority for entry,' ' ^ / 

2, Provide a method of establ^hing identity 
of personnel requesting entry. f 

3, Have available and use registration forms 



positive meti^d of pe'rsonptl identification, anc} ^.^nd records to provide a permanent log of iden- 
as such shdyld^ be utilized w|ierever this method tity, and times of entry and depar"lure, 
is feasibler' . '^ . * . > ^ . \ / 4, Provid^'a method to insure positive knowl- 

- The pass and badge' s^'Stem provides a moans " "edge of p9^()nnel remaining^ in' or entering the 
of * positively J identifying ^11 I^isrsonnel ^yhoX^^ security area after nomiar working hours to 

-.^ include the reason for sucjh action. Permission 
for remaining^in or en^y after, normal working 
.hours should be -authg/rized by officially desig- 
nated personnel of the activity. 

'5,^ PrOyid^a method to deny access to areas 



authorised access to .ail area. This system assists 
in the contrt>l ot. j:he^ entry and departure of 
personnel to and ffom these areas find provides 
a fetrict control .and identification syjsiem vi^hin 
, the area. ' ' 



VV^ere^ an'.acbess list syste^ is en^iployed,. oi^ information not authorized. 



admission "'of personnel to, seiJUrity ,,^reas 
grantoi'only ^o thogiSLperfegn^Who ajf^j'-posiiivel, 

JjJ^ntuiejd 'and whose o\\ the prop 

:*erLy authenticated acces^(stl,T,pe lists are olain- 
talned at^access coat/'bj 

. arici are^ accounted, for* b}^^ Individual de^ig- 

•.Tiated by the coratiruadirjg offic^. Admission of 
persons other. ' tha,n * thos^ on the aut-i^orized 
access lisit is, subject to speciific\approvaf by 
the cogimapding officer or' his"*desigT^ted rep- 
re^enfAive, Such persons are ^corted or super- 
vised ^t all times wh)-le in Vestricted area^ 

' Access lists, though not classified, are hant^ed 
with the same degree of security required 
the area to whioh th^ grant access, 

• . At a regtjjpcted installation or facility, or 
at. a restrictlc^ .area within* an unrestricted 
installatton or facility, a. person whose name^ is 
not on tfie access - li5t is escorted -from the en- 
trance to his destination. Whether or nof'the 
escort jiEiQiains with such visitor durirjg the*tin\e 

ihe is witnin the restricted area* is. determined 
by local/ regulations. Personnel ' listed on the 



^ 6, Provide a method to 
passes when no longer valid,. 



recover badges or 



VisTOrs^ 



\^ Visitors include a^ personnel who require' 
infrequent access to security areas or to whom 
^ a pfermanent identification pass or badge for such 
areasl^as not' b^j^T^ issued.* The following should 
be .considered' \v1ien establishing controls for 
visitors, ^ , 
/' «. 

1, Use of--a visitors pass, 
' 2; Providing an escort.^ 

3^ Record -Of area or person ^visited an au- 
thority for entry, 

4, Twenty-four hour advance approval for visit 
VjieneVer possible. 

GoVitr-actoi* Employees . ^ ' - 

Contractor's enri;^loyQes performing work in a 
security area shall bQ provided with and be re- 
quired to wear distinctive badges. It is advisable 



acces? list may^ be admitted to restricted areas _ to' make at least a local background check on 
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« constniction personn^U In a construction ptpi^ 
that wirl involve a considerable num'jer of men 
over a long period of tii^ii^e, it is advisable to 
fence off Nthe construction 'area fron\ the xest 
of the security area/^ere^ the -contract work 
is small and for cjjmparatively short periods 
of time, guarbk^sur/eillance may be more eco- 
nomical. 



Utility and Maintenance Personnel 



Personnel perform.' pg work 
irregular intervals and for a 
period withip' u security area ueri 
^um-" proceduie adopted for conitTi 

, Personnel performing seiwice 
airi't> -area on a full-tim'i^ ba^s are handled Ipy the 
s^mo i)focedure adopted for regular activity per- 
sonnel, / ! 



at regular or 
short working 
idled by the 
of visitors, 
ithin a sec- 




Velycle Control 

Related dir^(r£ly to identification and control 
I of gersonnel [is the identification and control 
of private 1> owned vehicles within activities. The 
authority to d^terniine the type of identification 
syster^ni is^d ibr POV's normally is vested in 
the local installation, commanding officer. In- 
structiaps established should^ conform with appli- 
cable laws/of the state or country in which the 
installation is located, 'XVTiatever the vehicle 
identification method used, it serves only as a 
rapicj means of identifying the vehicle itself 
as hJtiving authority for operating and* parking 
on the installation, and shall not be utilized or 
. cpnstrued as a mean's of identifying the driver 
or any occupant. 

Identification^ required of persons traveling 
in motor vehicles, ar^ the sahie as required 
of a- pedestrian entering or^ leaving or leaving' 
an activity, ' ^ 

I Vetucle registration utilizes a decal or sticker*' 
that is clearly visible, econom'^cnU^ordinarily 
not sul5je^t to tbeft, and is the most satis- 
, factory meihod bf identiTication for vechicles 
making tJSuy'or freque;it visits* to the .instal- 
lation. It is preferable that an ine^qjensive decal 
or sticker be used in conjunction with a small 
' strip decal or sticker on which can be shown 
the e7q}iration date or the period of. the vehicle's 
eligibility to enter the aqtivitj^. 

Prerequisites for registratipn normally in- 
clude the following: 

!• Evidlence of ownership art^ a state cer- 
tificate of registration, ' ^ 



2, \'alid operator's license or permit issued 
by \he state in which the vehicle is registered, 

3, Motor vehicle liability insurance, 

4, Vehicle inspection (where deemed nec- 
essary by tRe commander), 

5, Issuance of a decal o^ sticker. 

The Non - Government vehicle registration 
form, OPNAV 5560/1 , serves as an application 
Tor a vehicle identification sticker, including 
appropriate certifications, and is suitable for 
recording the history of subsequent authorizations 
and reviews. Use of the form is not required « 
Wherever a locally designed system, such as 
a mechanical one, represents a management im- 
provement. Registration recordsforsCll personnel 
are maintained for 90 days after their pei'- 
manent detachment date or the termination date 
of the registration. 

Every effort will be made to avoid having 
registrations for military personnel expire whiie 
they are, at sea for extended periods. Should 
this occur, the wife, husband, a parent, an adult 
dependent , or an appropriate officer in the 
com-nand to >vhichthe printiple is attached, may ^ 
t^e* authorized "to act {br the prijticipal in reg- 
istration and re- registration matters. 

The car sticker is attached to' the (driver's) 
left front bumper of an automobile, or other 
appropriate place where it may be seen, provided * 
that such placement is not prohibited by locally 
applicable laws or ordinances, 

* 1 

Registration stickers issued to actwe duty 
military personnel remain current for the deration 
of th^lr tour of duty, oi;fo^: the duration of their ^ 
current enlistment, whichever is earlier, plus 
90 days. Personnel normally register privately 
owned vehicles within 90 days after arrival at 
a new permanent duty station. Registration 
stickers issue^'to retirees and civilian employees 
are effective for a period of 3 years, except 
that, in the Interest of spreading renewal workload 
evenly, initial authorizations may be for varying 
periods of "l to 3 years. Authorizations to all 
other persons will be effective; if needec},. for 
a period of 1 year, ih allpases, <hutomatic 
expiration is as of midnigmof the last day of 
the month indicated by the ancillary stickers. 

All registration stipkers remain the property 
Qf the Department' of j:he Navy, They must be 
removed, destroyed, pr defaced, and surrendered^ 
or certification^thereof made, to' appropriate 
authority upon the specified expiration date or 
earlier termination of authorization. Despite any 
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previously authorized expiration date, an authori- 
zation, automatically expires upon discharge or 
release .fronri active duty, from the militaiy 
servic^ or 90 ,days after reporting to a new 
permanent duty station or area, or upon^sale, 
transfer of title, or other disposal of the 've- 
hicle* ' * * - 

Registratioh -decals are for official us^^!of the 
designated holder. Unauthorisiedufee or possession 
is unlawful and will m^ike the offender subject 
to penalty under: the " provisions of Title 18 
U.S. Code 49a, 506, and 701. 

Visi tar Control 

i 

A large card dislplayed on the sun visor or 
-the" windshield ot a ^;'ehicle so as not to obscure 
the driver's vision should Lje used as a temporary' 
means^of identification for visitors. It is eco~ 
nomical and ordinarily is /not subject to theft if 
the vehicle ^|^kept lo'cked when unattended. In 
addition to tnie adm'nistrative information con-, 
tained on the o^rd* the Jol lowing warning state- 
ment Should be include.d: *'UTiile on this installa- 
tion all personnel and property under their con- 
trol are subject to search. .(Section 2i, Internal 
Security Act of 1950; 50 y.S.C. 797),"- 

Commerical Vehicles 

• Commercial vehicles may be authorized ehtry 
by. permanent ^registration OV' visitor control 
methods; In addition to normal search procedures, 
additional precautions shouW be taken to prevent 
the introQuctron or removal of unauthorized ma- 
terial and personnel. ' • * ^ • ^ 

jGovernment Owned Vehicles 

The guidance and instructions contained in 
^this chapter as th^'y relate to motor vehicles 
identification do not apply to Government o.wned 
vehicles sijicfe these^are provided with other means 
of identification. ^ v ^ 

iSeai^ch of Athomobiles 

PriVat^^y owned automoftite:S on naval install- 
ations af^ subject to search when authorized \yy 
rthe commanding officer. Authorized guard per- 
sortnel may, if so directed by the cominanding 
officer, and while i-n thfi performance bf assigned 
otati^s, s^earph vehicles entering or leaying .the 
installation if such search is reasonably nec- 
essary" to, w^tect the premised, material, and 
utilities fi;t)m loss^ (^ahiaffe,.aT ^lestructiop. 



Because important constitutional questions are in- 
volved, however, the instructions of commanding 
officers regarding such parches, should be 
prior, specific and complete* As a miriimam, 
for example, the guards, should be instruct- 
ed that any inconamg person and his automobile 
may not I)e searched over' his objection but 
merely be denied the right to enter. Persons 
who enter should t:>e^advised in advance (a sign 
to this effect prominently displayed will suffice) 
that they and their vehicles are liable to search 
upon departure. 

Reciprocal Honoring of Vehicle Identification*** 

Since m'litarj personnel will generally have 
personal rec{uirtmrjnts to enter neaf by military 
activities in their private aut04nDbileS,the recip- 
rocq.1 ' honoring of vehicle identification media, 
issued to military personnel by activitie.s having 
similar jsocurity -xe5luirenu?nts v^'ithin a single^ 
coriftlex Or general metropolitan area, is ehy 
CQuraged. Such' reciprocal honoring of. vehicle 
identification is based or> local agreenv^nt between 
the- commands concerned. 

Registration of Firearnisr Cameras, and jf^ets 
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iVheh authorized by tbe^ base commander jpsr- 
-sbnnel are , permitted to taring privately q^ned 
firearms on a naval installation. Persons au- 
thorized possession of privately owned firearms 
must comply with^aU applicable Federal, state, 
and local laws, t)rdinances, and regulations gov - 
erning' the us^» registration, carrying, or pos-. 
session ^oi such firearms. Policies regardtng 
the poss^sSionanduseOf privately owned firearmr> ^ 
vary ^according to wher9 the owner resides. 

Newly^ assigned personnel residing on ba^e 
must obtaj^i^uthorizatipn and otherwise comply 
with registration reciuiremefits^ *At the^ tiipo oT 
registration, the ovyner of the firearm *s informed 
of all naval, command, and base policies per*-^ 
^taining to privately owned "^i rearms. 

A firearm registi^^bn form is required for 
privately owned firearms. The firearm form* 
V should contain the type , model nunvber, caliber,, 
serial numJjer, name of manufacturer, gLn(;l any 
other identifying marks, along with -the owner's 
name, grade, organization, and ^catiorv^where^ 
' the firearm' is kepV Tl\e form is prepared 'in^ 
. triplicate, forwarding the original copy of the 
registration form to the base pass and^regis- 
tration section.*^ ^kie first copy is given, to the 
owner, the secon^oopy remai1?s With the arms 
-stowage facility, "l"^^ 
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CommaAders of some naval installations re- 
quire that 'all cameras brought on the base be 
registered with tjie. base puss and registration 
section. The specif: c mission of the installation 
and any hjghly classified materials which may 
be loc^t^ on th6 base are^ufeually the basis 
for such requirenjeiits. 

When commanders pi installations consider 
that taking pictures of equipment Dr facilities 
6n,the base may in^any way jeopardize the mission 
or cause the se(5urity of the base to be endanger- 
ed , the> may establish pdlicies requiring that 
camera. Equipment be r4ggistered,-or they may 
prohibit -the use of sqch equipment on the base. 
Where prohibiting the use of cameras is not con- 
sidered necessary, comTianders may establish 
limits on their use. Particular areas on some 
.bases are often posted to inform personnel that 
taking pictures td the pasted area is prohibited 
for security reasons, 
/ Not all naval bases require registration of 
photographic equipment^ Those bases thatdo have 
' this requirement usually establish local policies 
and procedures regarding the, use and storage 
of the equipment. Where such registration is 
required, /register the equipment in a manner 
similar to that for privately owned firearms, 

Mast^s at Arms and/or Civilian guards are 
responsibhg for control of pets and stray anl 
mals' on naval installations. Consult the .bi 
veterinary officer or his representative befbre 
•disposing of ^any animal. By requiring tha/pets 
kept on base^ be registered at the local /r^gis- 
Iration section, tjie MA/Civilian guards can 
easily supply information as -to the i^Jentity of 
pet owners when required' to do so. 

The base veterinarian has a greatf cfeal to do 
with -helpiw individuals qualify their pets for 
registraUOnV 6inc^ it is'a responsibility of the 
base^. veterinarian to protect the health of per- 
sonnel by t\}^ detection, p^ieVehtion, and control 
of animal diseases which may be comm inicable 
to man, the \rA/Civilian guard^ must rely 
on his assistance, f 

PROCEDURE, Inspect and^ | register pets 
brought on a naval base without' delay. Then 
reinspect them <;each' year thereafter. Use a -cur- 
rent Rabies VacGii[iatic>n Certificate, issuedbythe 
base veterinarian, to register or re- register 
a pet. Registered pets are required to wear 
a tag showing that they are registered and have 
.had a rabies vaccination. 



and the nature of the work, information, and/or 
materials cx^ncerned. For^ sim'lar reasons, dif- 
ferent\areas, wilhin an activity niay have vary- 
ing degrees of | security importance. To meet 
this situation and, at the same time, facilitate 
operations and simpHify the security system, 
requires the application of restrictions, controls, 
and protective measures conn.Tiensucdte with these 
varying degrees of security importance. In som? 
cases, the entire area of an activity may have 
a uniform degree of security requiring only one 
ftvel of restriction and control. In others, dif- 
'ferences 'in degree of security will require further 
segregation or compartmentalization of certain 
activities. Restricted areas may be established 
by a com.Tianding officer within his jurisdiction 
as required. 

To meet different levels pf security sen- 
sitivity and. provide for an effective apd ef- 
ficient basis for applying ^re varying degrees 
of restriction of access. Control of m(:)vement, 
and ty^ of protection required, four types of 
security areas have been established as fol 
lows: - ' 



J 



exclusion Area 

An exclusion area is an area containthg class- 
ified information which is of such natuVe that 
access to the area constitutes, for all pin^c- 
tical purposes, access to suc^ classified infor- 
mation. The foWowing basic security measures 
are required, at ^all exclusion q^eas: 




clearly defined 



and "lighted perimeter 



SECURIT)^ AREAS 

. ftiffei^ent activitj^ involve different degrees 
of security interest depending upon th^ir purpose 



^1. A 
barrier, 

2, A personnel fdentification and control sys- 
tem. , , ' * 

3, All points of ingress and egress are guarded^ 
or secured and alarm protected,' 

4, Only persons whos'e duties actually requirif^ 
access ^nd who have ,hee'n granted appropri- 
ate security cleafran'ces shall be allowed iijto 
exclusion areas, 

■> 

Lim'ted Area 

A lim'ted area is an area containing class- 
ified information and in which uncontrolled move- 
client ^quld permit access to such classified 
information, butjwUhiif which area such access 
may be prevented by isscort and other internal. 
/ restrictons and controls. The following basic 
^security mea%res are required for^all lim'ted 
ai^eas: ' , " * • 
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1. A clearly defined and lighted penmoter 
barrieri 

2, ^\ personnel identification and control sys- 
tem ^ 



3. All points of ingress and^gress mast be: 

(a) Guarded, qr 

(b) Controlled by receptionists or other 
persons whose duties include check of identi- 
fication, o^ ^ " 

i ' (c) v^Jnder automatic alarm protecfion. 

4, All persons admitted to a limUed area 
Woith freedom of m^Vemont within such area 
must have appropriate security clearances. Per- 
sons who have not bee^ cleared for 'access to the 
irtformution contained within a limited area may, 
with appropriate approval, \)e admitted to such 
area, but in sucli instances they shall be so 
cont Ued by escort, attendant, and/or other 
secuiit^ regulations to prevent access th^ 
classified information located within ^he ^rea. 

Critical Arfe^is ^ ^ 

A critical area is aa^^a containing items 
that- are most necessary fpr the continued func- 
tioning of the activity, Are pilfefable, or are 
a safety hazard :^X-w«tfained personnel. These 
areas may include but are not lim ted to: 

1. Structures housing comimmications equip- 
ment. 

2. Piers and wharves, 

3. Po^er stations * 

4. Classified projects, 

5. -(^^imand posts, 

6. Transforme'rs, master valves, and^wttcfies. 

7. Water tanks,. pumps, £Cndj:eguIators, 

8. Aircraft hangers* 

9. DisJ)ur^iii^ (Offices containing large sums 



ofrnpnies' 
^^^10. Supply warehouses. 

11. Drugs and narcotics storage, 

12. Smalt arms, amnimition, .and explosives 
storage, . 

^ ' \J 

A!ll the^e and other faciliti,es designated to be 
critical by th.e command require physical pro- 
tection through construction, use of elegtronic 
or mechanical aids, personnel movement controls, 
isolation or a combinafioa of these, . 

Controllpc} Area 

controlled area is an yea withi^n which 
uncontrolled movement does not permit access 
to classified information and which is designed 



for the principaUpurpose of providing admlnis- 
traifiye lc6ntrol , safety,/ or ^-^buffer af^a of se- 
curity restriction for iVmited or exclusion areas. 
The fallowing baste security measures are re- 
quired at a controlled a[rea: 

1, A clearly defined perimetei;, 

2, A personnel identification andcontrol sys- • 
tem, * 

3, Checking stations . at all regularly used 
points of access at w%ch identification msay be 
checked, 

4, Security and administrative arrangements 
for determining the need for entry and methpd 
of approval for admittance to the area. Under 
normal conditions, approval for admittance to 
u controlled area will| be based on an opera- 
tional need for access and adequate identifi- 
cation of the indiyijdtial rather than on his se- 
curity cleara.pce^'status. 




JBmi B THREATS 

Bomo threats, or **bomb scares*' have 
come increasingly frequent in recent|^ears, narfal- 
leling increases in civil disturbances^-hClSor and 
student unrest, and similar n^nifestations of 
dissidence or dissatisfactionr^uch threats have 
l)een directedjgatnsT^'litary installations as 
well asjiuei^esiand school facilities, 

? * 

Sabotage committed against the J^avy by per- 
sons outside^ the Navy, such the arson/ 
bombing of Naval R^serve Officer Training Corps 
facilities and recruiting offices, has been gener- 
ally perpetrated by militants who view the military 
as the chief enforcer of the nation's ^^exploitative** 
foreign and domestic policies^ During 1969-1970, 
the United States experienced a large increase 
in the num^per of bom'Dings,; bo|jib threats and 
other acts of violence. Hearings held by the 
U,S. Senate's Sub committee on Investigations 
disclosed that Quring this period 35,125, bomb 
threats were communicated within >4iie United 
States^ accompanied by 4,330 actual bombing 
incidents which caused property damage in excess 
of $21,000,000, 

Bomb threats may be received whether by tele- 
phone or by Written message. In either case, the 
iTnmediate question arises as to whether the 
threat is genuine, that is, whether' a bomb has 
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INSTRUCTIONS: BE CAIaM, BE COURTEO/JS, LISTEN, DO NOT INTERRUPT THE CALLER, 
NOTIFY SUPERVISOR/DUTY OFFICER BY PREARRANGED SIGNAL WHILE i:ALLER IS ON LINE.' 



Date 

Exact Words of Person Placing Call: 



. Time- 



QUESTIONS TO ASK: 

1. When IS the bomb going to explode? 

2. Whei^e is the bomb right now? 

3. What kind of a bcjmb is it? 

4. What does it loolt iike? ±_ 

5. Why di(S|^youpla(i;e the bomb? 



TRt TO DETERMINE THE f OLLOWING (CIRCLE AS APPROPRIATE) 

Caller's Identity Male Female Adult Juvenile Age y^arS 



Voice 
Ac-cent 
Soeech 
Language 



Loud Soft High Pitch Deep 



ispy 



Pleasant Intcjxifeated Other 



9 



\ 



Local . Not Local Foreign Region 

Fast • .Slow Distinct Distorted Stutter , ' Nasal Slurred Lisp 
Excellent ' • Good Fair Poor Foul Other' 
fAannerr-- Calm Angry Rational Irrational Coherent Incoherent Deliberate * 

E motional R ighteous Laughing Intoxicated ^ . . 

Background Noises ' Office Machines Factory Machines Bedlam Trains Animals Music 

Quuet Voices . Mixed * Airplanes^ Street Traffic ' ^Part5* Atmosphere^ 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: I II '. ll^l 



Talk to 



N TO TAKp IMMEDIATELY AFTER CALL: NoUfy your supervisor/^uty. officer as ^instructed, 
r^^ne'lather than ins true ted-^by your supervisor /duty officer. 



■Receiving TELEPHONE NUMBER 



PERSON HECEIViNG C^LL ^ - 



f ■ 



_ I ■ '•■ • . • •; 193.8* 

Figure 7-3. — Sample Bomb 'Threat report form. 
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actually been placed, or whether it is false, mfide 
only for the purpose of causing disturbance of 
»ome diversionary purpose, Th^re have been many 
of berth types in recent years. In some instances, 
notification of- the placement of a bomb has been 
made by persons who irj^end only to cause damage 
to property or equipment and- do not ^ant to 
cause death, or injury to personnel. 

The first decision to be made concerns possi- 
ble evacuation of the threatened building(s) or 
area(s) and the shutting down of utilities such as 
gas and electricity. Commander's guidance on this 
point should be obtained in the stage of preparing 
a Standing Operating Procedure (SO?^ 
1 

In obtaining such guidance, consideration m^st 
be given to special situations, such as hospitals, 
where evacuation of patients may be imprac- 
ticable or undesirable unless the presence of a 
bomo is confirmed. Also, the availability of 
electricity or wate^r may be necessary for the 
operation of medical apparatus essential to the 
health of a patient. Commanders of such facilities 
must be consulted. 

An important decision to be- made is as to 
whether an announcement of a bom'D threat 
should or should not be made, for example, in a 
public place such as a base exchange or a school. 
Such a public announcement may well result in a 
panic, ^yith resultant injuries to persons. Consid- 
eration may be given to making an announcement 
in a code known only to selected personnel, or to 
disguising it as a practice fire drill. The latter 
method^ i^ recommended. Guidance on this point 
should also be contained in the SOP, (Note, how- 
ever, that in a fire situation it is normal to close 
all doors and windows to delay spread of the fire; 
in 'a bom*j situation it is better to leave all doors 
' and Windows open to dissipate the explosive force. 
Guidance on this procedure must be furnished 
In the SOP), ^ 



AT- A RMS 



Master at Arms iijjely to receive telephone 
threats should be l^riefetil'^rfUlT fByined^ as nec- 
essary, in the following procedures: - 



1, Attempt to keep the caller on the .line as 
long as jK)fe6ibl,e, to permit tracing and to gather 
further information, 

2. Record, in writing or by recorder, the 
exact words of the caller. Attempt to ascertain 



the location of the ^mi), type of device, what 
, it looks Jike, and expected time of detbnatioii, 

3, Attempt to determine the sex, the ap- 
proximate age, .and the attitude of the caller, spe- 
cifically any reasons or' motives for his actions 
in placing the bomb, 

s 

4, Note any background noise, which may 
provide a clue to the caller's location, 

5, Note any acceflt or peculiarity of speech 
which may help to identify the caller, 

6, If time permits, ask the caller a question 
such as *'W»io is^tffffe calling, please," or *^Wiat 
is your name?'' In some instances, the caller may 
unthinkingly reply. 



The . items listed above may b^placed on 
a locally devised form to serve as ^checklist 
and means of recording information, tp appro- 
priate situations, such forms may be distributed 
to aU^^ersoftnel likely to receive such calls, 
so tnat they are familiar witrf them and are in- 
structed in their use, PMgure 7-3 is a sample 
form A^hich may be adapted. 

The recipient of Such a call should be inter- 
viewed, as soon as possible following the call, 
by a thoroughly competent interviewer. In addition 
to any information reported as described above,* 
many persons will later recall, un^der questioning, 
items of information which th6y momentarily 
overlooked, perhaps due to the stress of the inci- 
dent. Such questioning m ist be patient and quiet, 
and designed only to supplement' or expapd on 
the reported information. 

Written threats should be nandled as little as 
aosolutely necessary , sinoe examination by 
trained investjgators and laboratory personnel 
mayO^eveal fingerprints , and/or provide clues to 
the writer by examination of his handwriting. 
Excess handling reduces, or may preclude, suc- 
cessful examination. The entire message, inolud- 
dng the envelope, if any, should be preserved 
until released to the investigator. 

An evacuation unit shou]^ be trained in search 
techniques, or separate search units may be 
organized. To be proficient in searching the 
building they must be thoroughly familiar with 
all hallways, rest ro()mr>, false ceding areas 
and every conceivable location in the building 
where an explosive or incendiary device might 
be concealed. It m st remem':)ered that when 
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the police or ilre departments arrive at the but not; 4^ the techniques of neatralizing,^remo^T 

building, If they Save not reconnoitered the build- ing or otherwise having contact with the device* 

ing, the contents^/^nd the floor plan w-n be strange .THIS IS AN EpD RES?Oi>IS:BlLITY. 
to 'them, Thus,.it1s^extremely important that the 

evacuation team jTs^ve a floor plan of the building, "* v 

The evacuation or search unit should be Procedures for finding and disposition of 

trained only in evapuation and search techniques bom^')S are contained in chapter, 5. 



-J 
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CHAPTER 8 

CIVIL DISTURBANCES AND NATURAL DISASTER^ 



CIVIL-DISTURBANCES AND 
NATURAL^ISASTERS 

The Master at Arms may be called upon to aid 
in restoring order if civil authorities are unable 
to' cope with a \yidespread civil -disturbance. 
The protection of life and property and the 
maintenajnce of law and order within any state 
or'territor>^ are the responsibilities of state and 
local authorities. When they do all they can but 
are unable to restore ordeV, or when it is 
evident that the situation is so serious they will 
be unable to restore' order, or they fail to make 
a serious effort to control the situation, military 

intervention max be ordered. Normally/ military 

intervention is a function 'of the Army, but the 
Navy mayfbe called on for assistance. Or the 
Navy may have to undertake the tdsk alone. When 
the Navy is involved, the Master at Arms usually 
is directed to assist in restoring order. * v 

The Armed Forces seldom take such aetion 
'until Hhe President publishes ^ proclamation ide- ° 
mandmg that the insurgents disperse arjji^etire 
^peaceably to their homes within "a 'specified time 
r limit. In an emergency,, the Armed Forces may 
* order intervention without a Presidential pi'oc- 
lamation to protedt Government property. 
, The Master at Arms may be called upon to^ 
perform other duties than those ordinarily associ- 
ated with its normal function of maintaining 
ordep and rendering aid to^ service personnel. 
For example, If a disaster occurs, such as an 
earthquake, the AlAs might, be asked to assist 
the .American Red Cross inadministering disaster 
relief. 



2. Crowds which are normallyvpeacieful be- 
come irrational mobs as behavior\aj^tors take 
hold, 

3. Skillful leaders through various techniques 
and stimali agitate and incite crowds into irra- 
tional action. 

4. Crowds demonstrate grievances by trans- 
ferring .aggression from social or economic 
problems to some group or individual who becomes 
an object of hostility, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON CROWD 
AND CONTROL FORCE BEHAVIOR ' 



PsychologKral behavior factors have an impor- 
tant influence on members of a crowd and on 
members of the control force. These factors 
contribute to the irrational extremes of indi- 
vidual behavior in civil disturbances and must 
be considered by the commander in pli^nnrng 
and training for a disturbance, and in control 
and supervision once at the disturbance site. 



AnonymUy 



CIVIL DISTURBANCES 

Characteristic of civil disturbances and apart 
of collective behavior, are situations in which-** 

1. Curious by5;tanders arl^ sympathetic on- 
lookers join forces with activist groups and 
individuals. 



Crowds are anonymous .because they are 
large and because they are most often temporary 
congregatioi/s. The crowd member acts with a 
feeling^ of Safety because he feels himself a part 
of a faceless, mass. He acts without conscience 
l^ecause he feels moral responsibility has been 
shifted from him to the crowd. 

The size of' (he control force and the nature 
of the interaction between ffiem and the dissidents 
may remove a sense of individuality from control 
force personnel. Because he loses this feeling of 
^^individuality, the control' force member may 
commit acts he would normally suppress. The 
commander piust assure that his Subordinate * 
leaders supervise personnel in such a way that vvilj 
preven^ this feeling of anonymity. Every leader 
should know each of his menbynanie, and address , 
them by name afevery opportunity, ^ ^ 
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Impej^sonality 



Collective behay'ior is impersonal. In a race 
riotrfor example, distinction is nbt rfiade as to 
individuals. Each member of ascertain race 
or ethnic group is considered tobe^as^good or bad 
as other members of the same ^race or ethnic 
group. ^ ^ 

Impersonality affects members of tl^e control 
force in the sama manner it affects the crowd. 
It could cause the control fdrce to respond to 
a situation inappropriately because the response 
would be based on who was involved rather than 
on wh^ took place. Racial and ethnic balance within 
the control force can help stem im^ersonaittY as 
can an understanding of tne people involved 
^ in the disturbance, / 

/ % 

Suggestion and Imitation , 

1 

The presence of laiTO numbers of people 
in a .disturbance discourages individual behavior 
and makes individuals apt readily to suggestion, 
Tiie urge to do what others do is strong in man. 
Only individuals with /strong convictions can 
resist the compulsion xo conform to the group, 
-r=s>Subs.eauently, they look to others, for cues and 
^disregard personal background and training. 

In the confrontation environment, control force 
personnel also are /susceptible to suggestion, 
and may imitate the actions of others. In such 
a* situation, one improper action may to^ imi- 
talted by others inithe c9ntrol force and cause 
a jDroad reaction /that may be inappropriate in 
the situation. Rigorous training and. effective 
supervision, and immediate correction of inappro- 
priate or unauthorised actions are mear\s /)f 
preventing suggestion and imitation. 



; J 

conirhon emotional responses and is usually 
ternporary, but it may be the only niomentum a 
rowd needs to turn to mob action, 

• WTien emotional contagion prevails, self- 
discipline is usually low. Individuals disregard 
normal controls and givQ way to raw emotions. 



/ 



Emotional C^ntAgion 

The most /dramatic psychological factor in 
crowd behavior is emotional contagion. Excite- 
ment trjinsm/ts from one person to another and 
a' high staXt of collective emotion builds up. 
Ideas conceived by 'the leaders, and dominant 
memfctei:s pi the crowd are rapidly {)assed from* 
-^person to, person. These ideas and the' general* 
mood of jkhe crowd ^weep to bystanders and 
curiosity seekers who are caught in the wave 
of excitement and crowd action' Emotional con- 
* tagion ia/'espedially significant in a civil dis-r 
turbancejf/environment for the fo.llowing reasons:'. 



• BmotionaL contagibji provides the crowd 
with ps^jbhological unity. This unity is based on 



/ 



Emotional contagion exceeds the bounds 
of personal contact. As mentioned earlier, crowds 
can be, stimulated by mass media. 



Emotional contagion .narrows the field of 
consciousness and diminishes the critical ability 
of the control force as well as the crowd, Contrc^l 
forge personnel are apt to be emotionfliy^tima- 
lated and be affected by rumor an<i fear because 
of the tension in the confrontation environmeht. 
When the control force is affected by this>.tenMon 
factor, self-discipline tends to be low^'-bnd^the 
individual MAs may feel freed, from notmal 
restraints. The commander must be 'cogn,izant 
of this factor and be prepared to takeappropria^ 
action to counter'act ifs ^effects, / \^ 



Release from, Repressed Emotions 



The prejudices and unsatisfied desires of the. 
individual, which are normally held in i^straint, 
are readily released in a mob. This lemporary 
release is a powerful incentive for an individual 
to participate in.mob action because it gives him; 
an opportunity to do things which he )ias wanted/ 
to do but which* he has not dared, to attemot 
t)efore. 

Control force. timbers who foster contempt 
for certain people or segmeWs of society may 
take advantage of their position to express thei^ 
contemot,^ Everyone should be thoroughly bpief^ 
concernir^g performing duties fairly and impar- 
tially and made aware that they/ are held indi- 
vidually^ accountable for their aci^ions. 

FACTORS WHICH LIMIT CROWD BEHAVIOR 

However irrational and unrestrained crowd 
behavior may appear it is ruled by four fjactors: 

1. Crowd behavior expresses the emotional 
needs, resentments, and'prejudices of th^ mem- 
bers. In a crowd, situatioifi individuals, may do 
things they 'ordinarily would not do, but the 
crowd ;ioes only those things that most of its 
membelrs would like to do. The emotional stimulus 
and' protection of 'ilie crowd encourages its 
members to express the inipulses, hostilities, 
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aggress^ns and images which they Restrain in 
calme^ moments when blocked from expressing . 
emotk)n toward one object, a mob's attention 
generally shifts to another. 

/'z. Crowd behavior is limited by thejponvic- 
ti^n of the members as to what is right. The 

;oncept of what is right is based oh the customs 
r folkways, the conventional behaviors, the moral 
attitudes of the times and places in whicji people 
live. A crowd rarely does anything without 
some moral approval. Lynchings used to occur 
only where a large proportion of people felt 
that a lynching was morally justified, even 
necessary, under gertain curcuinstances. The 
members of the lyhcfting party normally con- 
sidered themselves public benefactors, not guilty 
law breakers. ^ - * i . 

3. Leadership profoundly affects, the intensity 
and . direction of crowd behavior. A . skillful 
agitator can convert a group of frustrated re^nt- 
ful "people into a vengeful mob and direct their 
aggression at any target included in their Resent- 
ment. Likewise, an individual can sometimes 
calm Dr divert a crowd by a strategic suggestion 
or command. In many crowd situations, the 
members, frustrated by confusion and uncer- 
tainty, want^o be directed/and the first person^^ 
who starts 'giving cleave orcteCfi in an authoritative 
manner is likely to be ^foJlo^X^edy If is at'thi§ 
stage of crgwd development that radicals can take 
charge and exploit the crowd's mood and turp it 
toward a target of convwience. On the dmer 
hair^, , a leader niay calm the crowd, appeal 
to the reasoning {Do^v^rs of the individuals present, 
and diffuse a potentially serious situation. 

4. Weath^er'is ofte important external control 
on crowd behavior. Crowd-behavior usually occurs 
in the summertime ^whejr' people are able to gather 
in Jarge outdoor asasr^blies. CoM v^eather and 

jrain discourage group g^tions. * j 

/ Another principar:e?cternal control on cro^Yd 
behavior is exercised by local government. C^wd 
behavior seldom takes on violent form when Ihe . 
local ^government as- prepared to cope, with the 
situation before.it gfetsJ out of hand. Police also 
feave a strong influenceon crowd behavior because 
of the frequency and nature of police contact 
with the people. 

COURSES OF MOB ACTION 

Regardless of the reason for violence, whether 
it is the result of spontaneous reactions or Is 
deliberately incited» riotous actions can be ex- 
tremely destructive.' Such actions may consist 



of indiscriminate footing. and burning, or bpen 
attacks on officials, buildings, and innocent pas- 
sersby. Participants are limited in their actions 
only by their ingenuity, the training of their 
leaders, and the weapons, supplies, equipment, 
and materials available to/ them- Although the 
degree of violence will d^end upon a number 
of fact6rs, such as tjie /type and number of 
people involved, location, / cause of the disturb-, 
ance. ^ and weapons available^" certain types of 
violence can be anticipated. Commanders and 
troops should be fam.liar with aoti carefylly 
trained in thp proper /actions to take^ when 
incidents such as' the following occur. 

Vei^bal abufse in the form of obscene re- 
marks, taunts, ridicule, and jeers can be ex- 
pected^^The purpose o^this tactic is to anger and 
demoralize civil disturbance control forces and 
cause them ^lo take actions that la^r m^y be 
exploited as acts of bmtality. 

Groups of rioters can be expected to gfV^ 
vent to their emotions upon individuals and troop 
formations. Troops performing duty durirtg a civil 
disorder !m^y be Waten, injured, or killed. Ve- 
hicles miy be overturned, set on. fire, have their 
tires flashed, or otherwise damaged. The same 
type olf violence may be directed ^gainst personnel 
and equipment of f/r6-del)artments and other public 
utilities* - 0- 

Objects* may be thrown from various vantage 
points, silch as windows and roofs of nearby 
l)uildings and overpasses. These objects may 
include rotten vegetables and fruits, rocks, 
bricks, bottles, improvised bombs, or any other 
objects available at the scene. 
* When troops are located on a slope or at the 
bottom of 'a slope, dangerous objects can be 
directed at them such as vehicles, carts, ba^rrels, 
liquids, etc. On level ground, wheeled vehicles 
can be driven toward troops.^ This, tactic may 
also be used for breaching i^oadbloc^s and barri- 
cades. 

Rioters may set fire to buildings and motor 
vehicles to block the advance of troops, to create 
confusion or diversion, or to achieve goMs of 
property destruction, looting, and "sniping. They 
may flood an area with gasoline or oil and 
ignite it as you advance int;Q. the area, pOur it 
down a slope toward you or drop it from build7 
ingS and ignite it. 

Explosives may be placed in a building, tinied 
to: explode as troops or vehicles are opposite the 
building, or tl)ey may be exploded ahead, so 
^that the rubble, blocks the street. Demolition^ 
charges can be buried in streets and exploded 
as troops or 'Vehicles pass ove^ them. Vehicles 
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rolled or driven ma> contain exi)l6si\es. Dogs 
or other unim ils with ex|jlosives attached to 
their !x)dies may be driven towaul tJie ti.^ops. 
The' charges may ix' exploded by i emote contiol, 
fuses, or ti^ni-devices. DemDlition charges ma} 1^ 
emplo>ed to breach a dikt;, levee, oi dam to flood ^ 
an area, or to blouk an underpa-ss b} demolishing' 
the overhead bridge. 

Weapons fire may take th^ form of selective 
» sniping or maipsed fire, and may come from within 
the ranks of the rioters or from buildings or 
other adjacent covei\,The weapons ase^l will 
vary from ima^-e one-shot weapoiTs to sophis- ^ 
ticated automatic rifles, 

^ In an effort to breach barriers,- individuals 
ma} throw grapples into wire barricades and 



of isolation ar^ to prevent the disorder from 
spreadingrto unaffected aVeas, to prevent the 
escape of individuals bent on expanding the dis^ 
turbance, to expedite the departure oif the un- 
in\olved, and to exclude unautjiorized personnel 
from entering the affected area. To f)revent the 
disorder fr^m expanding^in size and intensity, 
it is critical to preojj^, the i-nf lux of additional 
demonstrators or .cu^^s onlookers into the 
disturbed area, ^ 

Wlien military forces are committed to as- 
sisting the civil authorities in controlling cjtvil 
distuibances, the situation will be beyond 'the 
capability of local law enforcement agencies and 
scene of major disorder should be^exp^ted, TKis 
disorder may Recharacterized by small olspersed 
drag them away, attach ^grapples, chains, wirtpSy gJ^^^PS which are looting, bur njlng, and generally 
or rope to gates or fences and pull them dowrj, ^ct^using havoc in the area, oV it may be character 
They may^ use long poles or spears to\JiJ>eg ized 
control' forces back while rem'*Dving fepces or ' — 



barricades or to prevent them from u&ing bay 
anets, Thej; may crash \ehicles into gates or 
fences to-breach them, ' ' * 

Women, children, and elderly people may, be 
placed in the frbnt/ranks. This: is dcme to play 
on the sympathy of , the c9ntrol forces aqd to 
discourage any counter measures. Where counter-^ 
moaslTres are' undertaken, agitc^to'r^ may have 
photographs taken tp create furth-er pu^ig ani- 
raDSity andlemb^rrassment to the c6ntrol forces. 
To. impede the movement or in an attempt to 



by large groups p^^rticipating iti varying 
degrees of illegal conduct. The initial action taken 
by military forpes to control the disorder is crit- 
^ical- and should include the immediate isolation 
of the disturbed area, ' V 

igOI^ATlON TECHNIQUES * ^ . 

Ther^re several technique's of accomplishing 
the isolatioj^f a disturbed ar^a: 

*,Barrii^|^^d roadblocks are iph^ysical bar-, 
riers whicJf^^^lieny or limit ^ntry Irrto tind exit 
from the disturbed area. They ^caij be ,used to 



prevent* control forces, from entering an area or^ ^ tptally deny j^assagB of f)eople and vehicles or lo 



buildings, the erowd may construct 'barricades 
of vehi^'les, trees, furniture, fences, or any 
othei material that may b^ 'an the vicinity. 



CIVIL distuhbancl: 

CONTROL OPKRATIONS 



:ln any civil disturbance control operation 
certain tasks must be accomplished to xeach the 
ullim ite ''pbjecli\e, of re.storing ^nd maintaining 
law and order. To do, this,., action pnust .be 
taken to ^gain control of the , situation, CoatroJ 
forcej^ omust perform certain tasks^^that will 
develop a physical and psychologic aj envir^- 
ment whiclv will permit law eWorQernent^/er- 
sonnel to ^nfor(*e the la\v and niaintain brder, 
Xot all ta&ks will apply in all situations,' but 
control force com iianders and unit leaders must 
identify those tasks which mist l;e perfbrmed, 
and then develop plans dnd procedures fo^i theirs 
acpom^olishment. " " - - ^ 

This task encompasses 'the re'strictibn and 
sealing off^ of the disturbed area. The objec?tives 



p^ermit certain d^^igmited'^categories of persons, 
and'vehicles'^tcrpass. They must be posit*f)ned so 
as to preclude their being jiypassed, surrounded, 
,or cut off from support, In'mapy cases it may be 
impractical to physically^i^al -an arfea'due fo\the 
physical and^eogr!ipHical cons iderations^ such a^ 
in thejpase of a college campus or a suburban-area. 
Civil disturbance operdtions'contingencyplarr- 
ning should provide for the availability of pdrtable 
barricades' which impede the )pass^age%of per- 
sonnel,^ Concertina 'wije is a^ suitable material 
for rapid construction and effectiveness, although 
wooden s^w horses, ropes^ and other field ex- 
pedient .devices may suffice. Concerjtina wire 
should be , used sp^iringly and only undeir serious 
circum.^tances as it is indicative of viole'nt dis- 
orders. ' ^ ^ ' 

The erection of effective roadblocks which 
cannot be easily breached by^ vehi,cles ^requires' 
large, heavy constructionjTiaterials.''One item that 
carr be^, stockpiled in advance is 55 gallon drurrfs , 
to 'be filled with water, or earth on site; pther 
materials include sandbags, eaflhWorks, trees 
o'v heavy"" vehicle's/ Several roadblocks placed at 
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intervals of 25 to 50 feet, pr-ovide sufficient 
.depth to . prevent breeches by heav>- or high 
•speedrvehicTe^s, - • • .^^ 

- T^e construction of barnoad'es and roadblcoks 
should provide Cover fro>n small armsf ire where 
this thi^»at as-consid^red likely. Provision should 
be made trom^ai^ght illumination of approaches 
to the position; hoWeiver, care* must be taken not 
to silhQuette the per'sonneK .manning it. Con- 
structlOl^ materials which would chip or shatter 



symbolic, targets to radical or/extr^mist ele- 
n>eots and sliould ))e^, identrfie^^^nc^'' afforded 
protection -wlUuiV-* ' the' {jrj^ritie^ ' 'established, ^. 
Among the likely 'targets • to'J^c^^altapked are"^ 
conti\>l -force, cpjnii'^nd' posl6, bfllet\iig ai^-^r??;^* 
and motor parks,' 'AnOtHer pc)t^,i?tial 'pVo*^'i<^vt\' 
in -c4^vil .disturbance operatu)ns is ;the. Ihi;eht 
pQsed by radical elements^lriterit on dpin^ tpday 
harm Eo-^ontrol force" ^Der^tihrxel' and civilian * 
dignitaries in the disturbed areai ' WHeVi «iich 
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struciion inaLt;iiu.i& whujh >vwuiu i^mtj v^j w^^wa^^^a v^»^*j.vw.. ^ ^ 

upon impact by thrown objectfeisltould'tje eoveje4. Jlireats exist, milital'y personnel may have to 
with canvas or sandbags to pr^oTude injuries from i^^i^iiitted" to ^sexiuriXv operations. In par- 
Hying tragm ints, Warning.sign^ sho 
in ti'ont ol the position directing 

sonnel not to "approach tlie pasi't.^.^ ^ - ^ , . 

nique ot oroviding-M qulckl^i..Qce4fedf)aVrler is the plAces where weapons or am;nunUion ^z^sX^r^O 
lise-of vehlclci^'p.k-iS^^d'^iTImoer to bumper; how- To. conserve maopower, ^onsid^mtion naay be^ 
' -"ever this^rocedua^ hi^^y-subject the vehicles to giv^ to evacu^mng ^sensi^n^. itmV.su^ih; as^ 
damage by a hostife'crowd, ' wpa^ns^ ^TQ^%i^S/. -fetortng^ .tijem . tii .a 

_p|rittT3tef ' patrols should ? \)e establisUedrto^ "teafM 'ia*>Vli^-;- PtWtti^s'for physical sec^irify 
' -.-yi^eni^t^y Or^exlV^^^^^^ must\be establisiieci to preclude dissipatioit^d|. 

^ particultitly by iridiviciuals or groups attempt- 
_JLug-'1o"~X)>T)ass barricades and it^adblocks, Thes6 
^ patrpls operate along the outer operational l)Ound- 
ary/ of the dfsturbed area,' Perimeter patrols 
can be integrated^th area patrol routes withfn 

the distui'l)^ a^'-oa,--^ "^'^ , . ^ rp^^ 

I'ni.t^ installation, or municipal contiqgency,' overall well - 
'planning should -include a pass and identific'ittten^ ft^uVity, *Exar^ple7^of. thjs C9ri$^ inojud^'; 
'1 system. p_rovidi^g for tjie^entry ^and exit --/^f^^^g^'' ^^^^^^^ 

:l from ",he.isaratiQd^ «nri^:rtA^r w^'horf^Uh nf th^^I^om^unr^v!! dfie/d^^ 
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available forces oh\i^ss impprtant faciliti^^ " 
or those which have-Jhen own physical security^^ 
forces* The d^gree^^of ^eurity aece^ar^c^-JJi'^ 
protedt vkrious buildings ^1 utinUe§ 'iV-J^^^ 
mined by bqn^idering: yl* . '/y } ..^ 



imp<^rtance * th6 fafcili t5« ; 'fd - i 
11-heing of ,the Vi?suWati<ia/o4 ^w't 

44-U J*^ ' 4.f i <S^^ «Kir>'fri 



the 



— ^^^.^.^ ^^..-^ /i^ijr^^"' sp;read ot-t'^y^^Sr^dixter.-r^ 7- t.'.\>. 

gvv/n to those p&rson&.resjdyig^-^^ ^^.^\\\l^j^niLy' ^ ^ -thc^^ of 

^ ^n be'd^Oi-ea^wha 1^1^ ^ropfi ^^ork. - j^^^^^^ the " s^eptihilify of 

^ ^ffe^tiv^jms ^j^iftif icdTion ^ th&A^cm'^ :io.,^^Jgc^ ixr^ shpuld. 

^^^arTeg: ciifeful^-ancTcIetailed^anilmg^^^^ ^f^S^B^^^Hifiate Jt^^tO^^]^ ^d^ju^e^t risk expepted 
tiTigen^iUin^sure, , ^..^--'^^i^^^^ ba^^ 0ji the facil;- 

-^^Tiisure thaLCM^il autho^i^^^ ph\'fi/ci^J^ui,/t>^^^^ and 

a meon^ for' ConUomng^^ ^-fixiMihff-^^^^ ' t ^ 

,_^^trcet'4jgri4;^^.^ga^,^^ .'^^eilt ana.om)c^Vilit5iiof.Che;demonstrators 

_Ser\i5e^6a>a«b^^ ^^'^'^^^:^^,ov/^^^^^[^Yi^i^^ destructive intent, 

^^..^^s^gport^'th^ ^em'ploy^d; thtr cj^rftror ^^Pel^lity ^l-^^i ^iB^ixkl ej^nientS, This 

^^•ces. - A-^ / ' i *_ iflL-^ -"ioajjides ^rtetei'pvnfc^^^ the. 
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-rei-tahr buildings, .uh;>r^s, i<hd seh^c^a/aTg^.-:^,-— ---- - . . 
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Militar> ioi'cus areidcull> organised and equipped* 
to pcrtorni tins tubk; suciinty ol gas^r-jminhr 
buildings and public atilit> tacilitict. is a iioi'iniL 
mission foi" n-itlitdi> lorces'^m most tjpe.s. ,of 
ci\il disturbances,- Thi^. -releases civil' police 
to operate within the d^sturljied area in their 
law enforcement cupleity. Security techniques 
iinplcmentir^ this task fall into two l)road cate- 
gories; use of men and use of materials. 

The use of men includes^ employment of, 
.sentinels, walking giiaids, and checkpoints. Mili- 
tary personnel used in this manner should be 
committed jointly with existing guard forces, if 
any, from the protected facility or agency. Con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of 
augnuntuig existmg guard forces with additional 
equipment. Wnen manning fixed Fecurit> posts, 
guaid tccuns must be ol sufficient size to accom- 
plish then mission and protect themoclves if 
necessaiy until help an ives;.howwer, the avail- 
abili^yof reserve^ forces m lieu ot stationary 
gTiaixls sliould be considered in an effort to 
conserve ^ap;l forces. ^ 

I'se* df material includes perimeter barriei^s, 
protective lighting^ and alarm systems, and in- 
trusion detection devices. These are designed to 
deter and fletect intruders and/or to impede 
access to a facility unauthorized personnel. 
X'arioas m^jasures oi this.t>pe may or may not 
be in effect at the time Of the civil disturbance.. 
Military eontingency planning should anticipate the 
lequirement for the lapid employment of addi- 
tional physical security measures.' ' 

-t 

CONTHOL OF CHOVVDS OH MOBS ' ' 

Civil disturbance operations, especially those 
conducted over extended periods*, require control " 
forces to confront A variety of cTOwds and mobs. 
The appropriate manner of conjirolling various 
types ot crowds or mobs will be influenced by 
many variables. These include: 

1. The current intensity level of the civil 
disturbance. 

2. Public opinion. 
'3'. Current p?>licies. 

4. Crowd and mob mood, intent, composition, 
iHid ticitivty. - " 

5. , Capabilities and readiness ^-of control 
forces. 

6., Immediate and long range »5enetitsof con- 
trol forcfaction. . ' ' ] ^ 
7^ V\eather, terrain, and time of day. ^ 

Qjnsfderation ot the variables liste.<J yiiW 
• indicate to, the control force commander^ the 



general nature oi the mpst appropiiate manner 
" o{.^ -cpnVolling a particular cidwd oi tiub. In 
gtAerdrjburms, 'tour cmwd control options are 
available to the eommind&i, teased on his ob- 
jective with a particular * ciowd or injb. A 
prime consideration in selecting an option will 
Ix^ the capability of contiol forces to accomplish 
effectively and successfully the desired option. 
The 'four crowd control options arc monitor, 
disperse, contain,' a!pd block. . . ' 

Mbnitoring consi^stfi ot watching the crowd*s 
progress and develofjni^t by contiol ioice teams. 
Monitoring enables the commanaer to^iage the 
crowd^s activity and intent m. relation to the. 
larger civil disturl)ance and possibly to influence 
the crowd through persuasive means. This is 
appropi iate foi' large, nonviolent dcniDnstrations 
where more decisive action is not feasible 
because of crowd size, and as an mtei'ini measure 
pending the arrival oi additioir^f control loices'.^ 
Techniques lor accomplish!^ this option iiicli^le 
passive observation of the crowd, and theeom - 
muni cation of interest and' intent to ieaders. 

Dispersion is action tid^en to Iragmum a crowd; 
it IS especially applicable to large ci owd bit nation b 
m a congested urban environm jnt. W^a selection 
should include the c on sitle ration that dispersion 
may increase and spread hixv Icbsnebbj^a the r than 
reduce it. Technique^^ for acconipl^lung this op- 
tion would include the show ot forcb, use of not 
control torniationb, luid ubc of i lot cunt i ol agents. 

Containment restrains a, large number of 
individualS/'^'ithin the area they are presently 
oiccupying,' thereby containingany further aggres- 
sive activity. This would be appropriate in a 
cpllege campus situation, to prevent rioters* 
ft^oni spreading put to surrounding communities 
and prevent uijauthorized personnel from enter- 
ing the campus. Containment would also l;e 
appropriate where the systematic arrest of crowd 
members is contemplated. Riot control lorma- ^ 
tions and use ol barricades comprise the primary 
techniques for this option. 

Blocking consists of the physical denial of a 
crowdjs advancfe upon a Cacility or area which 
IS the- demonstrator's potential or actual target. 
Riot control ^formations, principally lines and 
tK^rrfcades ^re the most appropriate techniques. 

DISTINCTION BKTWEIlN CROWDS AND MOBS 



Mobs develop from cromjlj \yhich in most 
cases could l>e broken 



crowcjlg 

^^P 'i^i^i^ proper appli- 
cation Qf ci^owd tactics. A crowd lacks organi- 
zation and unit> of puipose, but, il it is bent- on 
mischiej, requires only a leader to convert 
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- it into a mobPlf^ii- is cpmpelled to m^ve o;i and 
brgakug, there ig^u^y ally, little danger, 

-A cro^^ a'ssetrible< lor an unlawfji^ parpos^ 
he&itiites-'tQ^ dom^'t it^self.to a^arse of un 
restrained vVoletu^* .Some M^^^m'^^^rs may 



Having broken up the crowd, it is necessary 
to J^eep it moving. Patrols should be detailed to 
follow it and prevent small groups from collecting 
again. If any persons stand out as prospective 
leaders, and seem to be trying to excite the 



perform violent ac5Jt$^WtiePi"they think they have crowd, they should be arrested. 



little chance, of be|ng apprehended and punished. 
The crowd, although noisy and threatening, should 
be kept well in hand. If left to its^own devices 
it is very like^ly to commit assaylts ^nd depre- 
dations which will ex6ite it to the mob pitch, 
A crowd may^ be converted into a mob by: 

1, Apparent .'weakening of the forces holding 
a crowd iiv check, even though only momentary, 

2, A single piece of audacious violence suc- 
cessfully carried through, 

3, A few minutes* harangue by a fiet-y leader, 
4^ The appearUnce ' on the street of a con- 
spicuous and hated- figure. 

It is the business of the officials, civil and 
niilitary, to see that this transformation does not 
^t^e place, for the formation of a mob usually 
means bloodshed before order is restored. 

A crowd is a group or a num'Der of separate 
groups which is, or may t^e- disorderly and 
inclined to violence, but wMot has not as yet 
lost its collective 'sense of ffear, A mob, on the 
other hand, is* distijaguTsh^d by the fact that, 
under the stimurMs of intense excitement, its 
mem*)ers have actually lost all sense of fear of 
the law a/nd can only be brought to their senses 
by the ^over powering demonstration of force. 

Crowd Tactics ^ 

As a rule, weapoas fire should l;e used against 
a^ crowd only as a last resort. 

For psychological effect, it should be evident 
to the crowd that ther^e is a commander, that 
he has a plan, that he has, the courage to act 
vigorously, and that he intends to use whatever 
force IS necessary, 

^ N'oirmally, the first step in dispersing a 
crowd is the display of military strength. At 
this time^^ the military comnandex or, in his 
absence, the commanding offiqer at the scene 
will call upon members of the assemblage, in the 
name of. the President of the United States to 
disperse and go to their homes immediately, 
-A proclamation will be issued by the rnilitaiy 
cormiar^r to advise the people residi ng w ithin the 



Personnel must be made to understand that 
in dealing with citizens they must be courteous, 
!>et firm; that they must pay no attention whatever, 
nor appear to hear, insults from the crowd. 

Mob Tactics 

The methods to be employed against mobs 
differ from those required against crowds. Less, 
dispersion of forces is allowed, more force 
must be used, held well in hand, and sterner 
measures must be adopted. 

In cases where military force is used for the 
protection of Government property thecom-nander 
who commands the mob to disperse and does not 
allow sufficient tim§ for it to do so before taking 
life, will be very derelict in his duty, A mob 
should not l?e harangued; b ull i ed, or blu ffed, arnl- 
above all it should not be threatened or ^ared* 

A- mob usually should be attacked on one * 
flank, depending upon the direction desired to " 
drive it, VVhen those in front would like to , 
retreat but, because of the pressure from behind, 
are unable to do so, the mob should ]5e attacked 
in the rear, 

VVhen rifle fire is resorte,d to, the aim should 
l)e low, to prevent shot^ going over the heads 
of the mob and injuring irnnocent persons that 
cannot get away. The number of rifles used 
should be no greater than is absolutely necessary. 
If there is firii^ from the' rear of the mob, dif 
few marksmen should be so placed where, they 
can return the fir6, A few good marksni'en should 
be detailed to fire on windows or roofs from 
which firing comes or from which missiles are 
thrown. Care should , always be taken to avoi4 
firing into a group of innocent persons from 
which some rioter has fired, . ^ 

Blank cartridges phould not be uired when 
combating a mob^bent on violence, nor should 
a volley be fired over their heads. 

Such action will be regarded as an adnjission 
of weakness, or as an attempt to Wuff, ^nd may 
do much morp harm than good. 

Bayonets are effective when used aga'inst 
rioters who are able to retreat, but they should 



commui<ity of the rules and orders they are to not \yQ used against men Who^^e prevented by 

obey^andthe reasons for such rules. This procla-- those behind from retreating. The appearance ^ 

mation by the military commander is not to be of fixed bayonets has a' psychological value * 

confused^ with the Presidential Proclam-ition, against rioters that should not be. overlooked. 
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Tear gas grenades, employed by niilifary 
forces equipped with gas masks, are a mpst 
effective method of dispersing a mob. Tear gas 
grenades should be projected^ to the windward 
side of the rioters. 

Hand-to-hand fighting should be avoided. Here 
the mob, because of its superior numbers, has 
the advantage. The mob should be kept at such 
distance that personnel can employ their we^apons 
and use t^eir training and discipline to th6 best 
advantage, i e ^ 

Dispersing Mobs 

A rioting mob usually is attacked on the.flank,-' 
that is, opposite the direction in which it is to 
be driven. In general, rioters are driven toward 
that portion of the city where mofet of them 
live. Or they may be steered toward an area 
where they cs^n'^do the least damage. Force must 
be kept to a miiiimum, * as violence, by the 
military ^may cause the mob to become more 
ferocious", * 4 

Fundamental formations used in dispersing 
mobs are the. wedge, * the diagonal, 'and the 
line, (See fig. 8-1,) Personnel assigned to these 
formatf<3ns should carry shotguns or rifles with ^ 
fixed bayonets. Fir^arnis are carried at high ■ 
port until the command "On guard" is 'given, ^ 
formations may be adapted to an^" size squad. 
Orders must be executed smartly. The normal 
interval and distance between»men is one pace. 
Interval and distance may >be varied to meet 
local conditions. Squad Jeaders and men armed 
with automatic weapons form in the rear of the 
squad. Formations may be modified bjr- doubling, 
emending, or combining the basic' formations, ' 

The mob^dispersal formations are effective 
because they tp^d to split/move the mob. Or- 
dinarily, a mot)'is not attacked from one direction 
if it cannot escape in the opposite direction. The 
wedge is the normal formation for breaking' up^ 
splitting, or strikiiig into a mob, A wedge of 
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Fi^:ure 8-^l^^The wedge, diagonal, and line*. 



abojut 35 men is suitable for clearing an.or- 
'dinary city street. Normally, about 18 men 
should be deployed in the wedge itself, with 
three men supporting each flank; the. remain- 
der form column^ of twos in the center of 
the wedge ks suppfSrt, Small wedges may be 
useful for cutting into a mob to arrest leaders. 
The flanks of wedges may be reinforced as 
necessary, ' 

The diagonal is used for moving a mob away 
from the side of a building or wall, Jlesort to 
this method may be made . also to turn the 
direction in which a mob is moving, forcing the 
mob down side streets or into open areas. 

The line may be used as a holding formation 
to prevent a mob from moving into an area. 
For example, it could be used to block the 
entrance to a street. As already mentioned, keep 
the mob moving by constant pressure, and arrest 
anyone making further resistance or obstructing 
your efforts to restore order, , 

Figures 8-2A, B, C, D, and E illustrate 
various ways in which you can disperse a mob 
in different situations. 



MENTAL PREPARATION FOR 
CIVIL DISTURBANCE OPERATIONS 

A special need exists to prepare individuals 
for the mental and physical stress of civil dis- 
turbance control operations, Trkining in this 
subject area should be qriented both toward 
understanding crowd and mob behavior and toward 
preparing units to control their own actions 
and emotions. Typical causes of civil disorders 
should be studied to give individuals a better 
understanding of, why they may be called *ipon 
to control civil disorders. Group behavior' should 
be sufficiently discussed to show individuals 
what to expect. Further, personnel must be made 
aware of the influence of psychological factors 
upon their own'behav^or. * ^ > 

INDIVIDUAL R^ESPOISE TO STRESS t 

: 

Master at Arms 'engaged in civil disturbance 
operations will be subjected to noise and, con- 
fusion created by large numbers of people facing 
them. Individual MAs may be shouted at, insulted 
or called abusive names. You must learn to 
ignore these taunts and not allow personal feel- 
ings to interfere with the execution of ydur 
mission. In addition, personnel can expect objects 
to be thrown at them, but must learn to avoid 
thrown objects by evasive movements; never 
throw the objects back. Individuals must subdue 
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sc0ut5 move ahead observing 
to front and sides leading 
scout looks in doorways, 
alleyways stairways etc 

advance party moves in 
squaO column, deploying TQ 
overcome light rcsistance 
men on sidwalk observe 
opposhc side of street to 
prevent firing from roofs 
and windows . 



MAIN BODY MARCHES IN 
COLUMN 



«?A« PARTY GUARDS AGAINST, 
ATTACK FROM REAR 



A METHOD BY WHICH A COMPANY OISPEMES A ^% ANO ^ 
DRIVES IT ILWAY FHOM AN IMPORTANT INSTALLATION IN 
OPEN TERRAIN. 



A COLUMN MARCHINO THROUGH CITY STREETS PROTECTS 
, ITSELP'bY AOVAHCE ANO REARGUARD. 
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their emotions and carry out their Orders deter- 
minedly and aggressively whether In formation, 
patrolling, or posted as guards. Be emotionally 
prepared for unusual actions, such as mem^^ers 
of the crowd screaming and rushing toward 
you, tearing off their -own clothes, or deliber- 
ately injuring or maiming themselves. Person- 
nel should underst^nS that the well-disciplined 
execution of orders is the most effective force 
applied against rioters. Personnel must in- ' 
doctrinated in' all aspects of self-control so they 
are mentally prepared for participation in civhl 
disturbance operations. 

An effective way to familiari^ze MAs with 
the stress of confronting a^fn^b is to conduct 
• an ^exercise employmg part of the unit as 
violent demonstrators, with the remainder acting 
as the control force. Have the mob harass 
those acting as the control force in a manner 
as realistic as possible consistent with safety. 

> PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ' 

Just as the crowd may be swept into violence 
by the psychological influei?ces of anonym :tyK 
impersonality, suggestion and im-tation, emo-^ ' 
tional contagion and release from repressed 
emotions, the control forces reaction may be 
inappropriate because of the effect of such 
factors on them. Both the leader and tjae control 
force mem^^ers must be apprised of these, fac- 
tors so that they can cope with them ^n the 
civil disturbance environment. ; 

The cumulative effect of- these psychological 
factors may be an excessive response by control 
/force personnel who are often thrust into situa- 
tions with little time to brief them /about the 
- Situation. They may be confronted by individuals 
Wfio expres"§^T5e^onal hostility in a mannerwhich 
they, are not pre^a^::^ to handle unless thev have, 
been properly conditi^e^. It is extremely imp^r^ 
tant tKat the control forte personnel be fully 
oriented, "conditioned,*' and' 'Isensitized" so 
that they can better cope with these problem.-; 
in a civil disorder environment The fatigae 
factor ;nust also be taken into consideration in 
determining the ability of the control force 
personnel to*:deal with provocation and tempta- 
tion, abusive language, taunts, invitations* to " 
seduction, offers of food and drink, physical 
n;]^:ssiles, tracts, and leaflets. Studies of recent 
.disorders reveal that the control forces tend 
to Suffer strain, anxiety, and fatigue when thej* 
arfe kept on duty for extended periods of time. 
* Rumors of violent acts comm-tted against fellow 
^members of the iSrce also increase tension. 



After a while, they may begin to believe that 
they are in a war, and that all dissidents are 
their enemres. Sniping incidents tend to cj^n^irm 
their suspicions ahd provide .assumed" justifi- 
cation for revenge (excessive use of force, re- 
taliation with massive firepower). In situations 
where^tiie control forces become extremely 
emotionally involvedi^ the .commanding officers 
may lose control over the actions of their men. 
The control forces mast be made fully, aware 
bf the reasons for which they have been com- 
mitted republic safety Reasons independent of 
th^ motives of dissidents -and demonstrators. 
If they are not fully aware and prepared for 
the situation, they may act improperly or ^ail 
to act on command. Official reports stress the 
importance of training to develop self-discipline 
and teamwork. 



DISASTER AND CIVIL EMERGENCIES - 

Among the first steps to be taken in disaster 
relief emergencies is the guarding of the federal 
^^buil(Jings, the banking district, and the preven- 
'^tion of looting. Ghouls and looter^^hould be 
a^alt with summarily. In the event oflRhreatened 
food shortage, .guards should be placed over 
food supplies in warehouses, wharves, railroad 
yards, and in transit. 

Working parties should be organized to succor 
the wounded and bury the dead. Civilians working 
in the ruins should be -provided distinguishing 
marks or brassards and carry written authority. 

Fire-fighting parties should be organized. 
If no water supply is available^ the spread of the / 
fire can be checked by demolitions and back- 
fires. Explosive^ for demolition purposes should 
be of a type that will not start fires upon 
detonation. Dynamite with, an insert base is 
particularly suitable for this purpose. The spe^ 
cific sanction of the local authorities shoulc^be) ^ 
obtained, in writing, if possfble, before \MW ( 
ings are demolished. * . / \ 

The water supply should be carefully testeW^ 
for and guarded against contamination^ If the 
supply is in any way damaged, immediate steps 
should be taken for its early restoration. 

Provision should be made to shelter and 
'feed the homeless and destitute. All .^vailable 
tents should l)e erected in camps under .mili-'* 
'taxy control. Tents, ponchos, blankets, and shoe's 
will be the pnncipal articles required. Proper 
camp sanitation is of vital importance. 

To summarize, circumstances may dictate 
other forms of assistance to be rendered. 

\ \ 
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In a sudden emergency, such as an unexpected 
invasion or an insurrection (endangering t\\e 
United States), or the occurrence of earthquakes, 
Ifiies, floods, or other public calamities, the** 
local commandant or other naval commander 
may have to take action On his own authority. 

The - purpose of intervention is to restore 
order and to perm-t local authorities to function 
properly. • Bloodshed and the destruction of prop- 
erty must be avoided, when possible, with 
the m'nimum amount of force necessary to 
' accomplish the mission.^The local com.-nander 
publishes rules for observance by the local 
population until order is restored. ^ 

Intervention falls into two categories: milLr 
tary aid to civil authorities, or martial 4av^, 
Martial- law i 9^ actually a temporary militafy 
government set up to restore .order within a' 
country or locality. In either situation the duties 
of the Armed Forces are mach the same.- Rarely 
has our Government proclaimed martialylaw; 
military aid to civil authority is pr,eferl?ed. 

Civil and "criminal law€ continue in , force 
when military intervention occurs.' lrfiUtary au- 
thorities have power to arrest any. violator of 
these laws, or any person who-do^ not obey 
orders of the military commander. Civilians 
arrested by'm litary officials are turned ovy 
t(SV civil authorities for trial. ,Only in excep- 
ti^mal' cases are civilians tried by court-martial 
ii^Jmi^r of tnilitary intervention. 
/ Tl\j^\aQtions of any serviceman during mlli- 
tary-Mntervention are subject to review^by either 
a civit w criminal court. Ordinarily, no mili- 
tary person is punished for carrying out proper 
orders in good faitii', unless the court holds the 
order is obviously illegal and" that any person 
of average intelligence should have recognized it 
as such. Unnecessary acts of violence by mili- 
tary authorities against persons or property 
result.in punishment for the offenders. ' 

LOGISTIC PLANNING FOR 
CIVIL EMERGENQIES 

Civil disturbance control operations involve 
special conside rati 9ns for logistic support. Logi^ . 
tic planning covers all phases of such operations ' 
from preparation and training through termina- 
tion of the m'ssion. Plartners must include pro-^ 
visions for necessary supplies, services, ''and. 
facilities, through locsrl procurement, 'if Tiec- 
essary. These nlr^include provisions for food and 
beverages, laupj[t^y^ services, and sanitation facil- 
ities. Visits rshould be made'to objective areas 
to deterniine. logistics sypport sources and to 
coordinate^rovisions for logistics support.- 



' The joint civil dist\j,rbance planning conducted 
by the civil authorities and the military should 
include the identificktion of all equipment and 
material assets, regardless ,bf ownership, avail- 
able within a disturbance /area to supplement 



military i'esources.^ ^^^^^ 



EQUIPM^^-AND MATERIAL 



' Individual and organizational equipment as- 
signed to your units are usually not sufficient 
for civil disturbance' control operations. Addi- 
tional ■equipm3nt for individuals and Units may be 
required and tnast be considered in all logistical 
planning. Tor .example, vehicle augmentation may 
b^ Required for units' deployed without individual 
vehicles or for units whose missions dictate 
additional vehicular requirements. Further ex- 
amples of additional equipment which may be 
needed 'are armored vehicles, mechanical riot 
control agent dispersers, floodlights, spotlights, ^ 
searchlights *(hand-held ^ and vehicle mounted), 
night observation devices, polaroid and movie 
cameras, public .address systems, heavy con- 
struction equipment, aircraft (especially heli- 
copters)-, ambulances, first aid kits, firefighting 
equipment, grappling hooks, ladders, ropes, 
special weapons, ' riot batons, communication 
equipment, generators and individual protective 
equipment ,suci? as 'face shields and prx)tective 
masks. Consideration should also be given to 
prestocking teritage, cots, and depending upon 
climatic conditions, tent stoves. 

Pl&ns should also provide for supply; of 
barricade, roadblock materials, and equipment 
ne^dedno construct, eniplace^ and remove barri- 
cades. 

UniF commanders should employ field expedi- 
ents .when special protective or JWcrrier equip- 
ment is not available. Trucks fcovered with 
wov.en wire and lines of civilian buses as barriers 
are examples ^of field expedients using available 
resources. Preparation of, accompanying supplies 
and equipment^^is^lmportafit for r%pid reaction in 
emergency sftiiations. Among the items which 
mast' be provided for are ammunition, food, 
water, gasoline, lubricants, spare parts, riot 
control agents, maps', and administrative sup- 
plies. Accompanying supplies should be developed 
wUlj unit integrity in rpind. A running inventory 
must- be kepU and complete ihspections made as 
necessary, ^ased upon, the characteristics of 
each item, a procedure, for periodic exchange of 
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certain items should be established. For example, ^ 
,bulk riot control agents, amTiunition, food stuffs,, 
and gasoline deteriorate in prolonged storage^ 
ft^Jtention of unserviceable miterials will^ hav^ 
grave consequences in the event of anerfiei^gency. 
Further, ammunition should be segregated ^by 
type. In the event of a late notification of weapons" 
restrictions, the nonessential ammanition then 
can be* separated prior to shipment. / 



In additioil to supplies for units, consideration 
should be given to supplies for the local populace. 
Issuing stations for rations may be estabUshed, 
Emergency signs printed such as FIRST AID, 
DANGEROUS AREA, ' APPROVgD WAT^R, etc. 
Medical and shelter areas sh6uW be establisjjed, 
^Units ' should be prepared to support them- 
selves along with the locaj commanity in cases 
of a major disaster, " • . 
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CHAPTER 9 



OPERATION OF PLACES OF GONFINEMENL 



At some ■poinl; in your career as MA, you 
probably wilFpe^rorm duties related to prisoners. 
The purpose of tjiis chapter is to acquaint you" 
wi^th some of the , administrative and operational 
details associated with persons in confinement. 



I Confinement i^ a type of punishment normally 
/imposed by the sentence of a court-martial or by 
^ non-judicial punishment (NjpjTWhen necessary, 
it also may be used to restrain a person accused 
of an offense tojensure^is presence for trial. 

The Nayy's correctional philosophy is that the 
'^purpose of confiifiemsnt is the C^orrection of those 
^ confined, rJTreatment of paeons in confinement 
mast be uniform for all an^ in full accord with 
the provisions c»f UCMJ, A man i^senten^ed to 
confinement as {)unishment; ftut punishment alone, 
in whatever form, is seldom corrective. 



Motivation f) 
fijom the priso 
where there is 
harassment, u 
restrictions a 
treatment ser 
prohibited, Th 
si6n and may 
taliation, or 
of the corre 
sonersj to d' 
prepared to 
and thusCto 
spent in r^c 




r restoration to duty mist come 
r himself, but it cannot take place 
repressiQ;^ and hostility. Hazing, 
uthorizeciexercises,, unnecessary 
id deprivations, and dem'eanir^ 
e no useful purpose and are 
friction they cause crieates ten- 
lead to acts of aggression, re- 
erious disturbances, yhe intent 
ions program is to restore.pri- 
at the earliest tims^. better 
seful|offense-tEe4^^rvi'ce , 
in part W money and effort 
draining, and corre^ibgthem,^. 



This chapter Wjb based almost N^ntfrely 
the Department ou the Navy Corrections M 
(formerly Brig Manual), Although the i)u*nica- 
tion is designed mainly for designate0^1ats^$ of 
confinements the stated principle s/and r 
tions apply pqualiy to all places ^pl confinemen! 

of' brigs, howey^, there is no 
for a formal cQrrectio;ial program. 



PLACES OF CONFINEMENT 



To accomplish the intent of the corrections 
program and implement sentences of confine- 
ment, the Navy utilizes a variety of confine- 
ment and correctional facilities. 



CORRECTrONAL CENTERS 

A correctional center is t place of confine- 
ment established at a s^ore-based command and 
approved .by the Secretary oi the Navy as a 
naval place of confinement, (The Marine Corps 
uses the term correcjtional facility,) Correc- 
tional centers provide' for the physical restraint 
of person's ivom activities within a geographic 
area. The restraint imposed is the result of a 
confinement by court-martial or 
Officer's nonjudicial punishment or, 
before trial to restrain a person 
in offense under the Uniform Code 
(fustice, • 



sentence 
cohimandj? 
when ne^ 
accused ol 
of Mllitai 



In the cas 
requirement 




a place of confinement aboard 
ncluaea in tl\e original Construction or 
during ai) authorized conversion, that is 
ized for the confinement of, personnel 



^attaphed to 
more 
ining to 
are 



or embarked in the ship. Persons 
than 15 days of confinement re- 
be 'served upon delivery formally 
delivered to a correctional center for con- 
finement. Brigs are operated in full accord with 
provisions of the Corrections Manual as de- 
scribed in this chapter. Masters at Arm? ensure 
the safety of prisoners in the l>rig and their 
release in time of emergency. When Condition 
One is set they release prisoners to man Mttle 
stations if directed by the commanding officer. 
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Correctional' Custody Units, 



.Detained Prisoner 



A correctional ciistody unit is a regular 
berthing area that ha'svioeen designated by the 
coniiTiand to house offenders sentenced by NJP 
to correctional custody. Such units normally are 
.not pait of a cprre'ctionai center comr)lex, 

/ 

Detention Space 



•J 



Facilities of Other Services 



In accordance with sq^rficles 11 (a) •and 58(a) 
of UCiVlJ, arrangements should, be made to use 
the correctional facilities of the Army or Air 
Force for short term Restraint \i a naval con- 
finement facility is not re^adily available. By. 
joint service agreement, issues of healtfi and 
comfort items to returned absehtees and de- 
serters held in temporary custody are charged 
to the operating allotment of the issuing activity. 



Civilian Facilities 



Jails or other places of confiTi^ment operated 
by civil authorities ordinarily are' i?ot Used to 
confine naval personnel. Prolonged confi^iement 
in a jail is particularly undesirable. 

In cases of nec^sity naval prisoners already 
in naval custody /m^y^ be confined briefly in 
federally approved jails by joint agreemsnt be- 
tween the civil authority and the cognizlnt com- 
manding offider, ' 

" . ' r-- 

LEGAL STATUS OF PRISONERS I 

■* * 

It is essentiaf, particufarly in a correctional'' 
center, that the legal status of each prisoner 
be determwied and clearly identified* A pris- 
oner's work- and quarters asy^ignment/^nd 
correctional treatment he receives d^pepds on 



A detained prisoner 'is a'person who has been 
legally ordered into confinement while awaiting 
trial or Vehearing, No person m.ay be cojtifiried 
without cjiarges. The officer ordering' hrim 'nfe 
confinemimt indicates in the confinement order' 
the artj^es of UCMJ violated and a brief de- 
scriptiQnbf-each offense. ' . , 



.A detention space is any cell, room, or area 
other than an approved naval place of confine- 
/msnt used for the short term restraint or 
confinement of naval per^onn^ when authorized 
by^ the senior officer present, A command having 
only a detention space available >for the restraint 
of personnel may not be de*signated as the 
place where a sentence to 'confinement is to.l)e^ 
served. " ^ 



Adjudged Prisoner 



0 



his statils. 
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A person who has been tried by court- 
martial and sentencjed to corfinement is an 
adjudged pi'isoneT, A sentence to -confinement 
commences on the date it is adjudged. 

Sentenced Prisoner 

A sentenced- prisoner is. a prisoner/whose 
sentence has ^been ordered into execution bel- 
lowing the appropriate level of review. 

Carrectional Custody * ' ^ 

Correctional custody fs the physical restrjaint^ 
of a person during' duty or nonduty houi^, or 
lx)th, imposed as NJP, and may incklde extra 
duties, fatigue duties^^or hard labpiCTh,e status 
correctional custody prisoiiers is similar 
to that of sentenced prisafiers. Correctional 
custody prisoners are segregated from all other 
categories of prisoners when\ confined in a 
correctional center^ 
f . 

Bread and Water or Diminished Rations\ 

This punishment ^may \)e imposed onlyNupon 
an enlisted person in pay grade E-3 or beiow 
who are attached to or eml)arked in a ship. 
^Confinement on bread and water or diminished 
rafions may not exceed 3 con^ciitive days. 
Confinement must be-in a place where the 
perspn confined may com.nanicate only with 
authorized personnel. 

The ration to be furnished a person under- 
going a punishment specifically stated as con- 
finement on bread and water wilL consist solely 
of bread and water, the amount of bread and 
water authorized is not restricted and will 1)6 
served three times dlaily at the normal time of 
meals for the crew, 

A person in confinemsnt on diminished rations 
receives a diet specified by the authority charged 
with the administration of the punishment, but the 
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ration may not consist solely of bread and water 
unless this punishment was specifically imposed, . 

Whenever a sentence of bread and water or^^ 
diminished rations is imposed, before the punish- 
ment is executed a msdical officer must certify that 
his ppinion no serious injury to thelt^Sftith of the 
confined will be caused by that 



m 



person to be 
punishment. 



Officer Prisoners 



s 



An officer is not confined in close company^ 
With enlisted prisoners. Prefep^rtTIyv^ should ^ 

^confined to his quarters or other suitable 
place .apart, from '.he confinement facili^. If 
required, an adequate guard may be ported/ An 
officer sentenced to confinement normally is 
confined within the jurisdiction of the ^officer ^ 
convening the court- martial until the sentence 
is ordered executed. Where local facilities are 
inade(5uate, a request for designatioryafa, place 
of confinement is forwarded to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. . ^ % * 

When an approved' sentence of dismissal has 
been executed, the individual iryiy be confined 
With, and .otherwise handled as, an 'enlisted/ 
prisoner. ^ ^ . ' \^ 

Women Prisoner^ ^ ^ 

y 4 \ 

Rules afid regulations regarding confinement 
of male pfejsonnel apply to women with the 
following exceptions: 

. ' -^ - . . 

!• Women are' not confined in confinemfint 
; facilities used only for male personnel. ' 

2. Punishment by confinement may'^'not be 
imposed as NJP. (Where <5onfin'ement is 
adjudged by . other than a general court- 
rn\rtial^it should, as a matter of policy, 
be Remitted by the convening or reviewing 
authorities,) t 
*3'. W!ien 1 and 2 above are consJdr,ed inap- 
plicable or inappropriate, a * request for 
designatfon of a plaoe of confinement is 
forwarded to the Chief of Naval Personnel* ^ 

Civilian Prisoners , . ^ 

^ Civilians subject to UCMJ who are prisoners 
in naval places of confinement are subject to th^ 
same rules and regulations and are apcorded the 
' same rights,' privileges, and treatment as mili- 
.tary prisoners. They a+e provided with medical 
and dental car,e, health and com%rt suppli€T(|> 



and religious services In the same manner as 
provided^r military personnel. 

Civilians are not required to wear m'litary 
uniformr>, ^hey are furnished adequate cjothing 
when received without necessary wearing apparel. 
Work clothing is furnislied when ^n^cessary. 

Civilians are not expected to perform mUitary 
drillsro]^ to^engage^m military acts of protocol, 
Their^participation in physical training programs 
is optional. They >are to observe regulations 
governing formations for meals and [Prisoner 
counts and^other regulations necessary to main-^ 
tain security and order within the facility. 

CONDUCT.QE CORRECTIONAL PERSONNEL 



.\ 



The substance 'of {he following regulations^ 
is of general applicability and ^ Should b^ in- 
corporated int«^§Ltio*n or post orders governr 
ling the conduct-of assigned correctional per- 
sonnel. 



1. Treat prisoners ^humo^ely. Abuse or any ' 

^ form of corporal punishment is prohibited.'' - 

2. ' Maintain a quiet, imperson^ butNirm ' 

manner toward prisoners 'ai^all tiimos.- 
* Profane, demearfing, indecent, or 'insult-" 
ing larfguage toward. 6i in the presence 
of a prisoner is forbidden. Fraternization- 
with prisoners is prohibited. 

3. Do not strike or lay hands upon a prisoner 
except in self-defense, to prevefit escapes, 
to prev%t seriou3 .injury to person 'x>r 
property,^ quelVa disturbance, or for the ^ 
purpose ofV^ea^r^hing a prisoner. In such 
cases, use onfy the amoynt of force nec- ^ ' 
essary t^*bring thei situation under control. 
In this connection experience proves that 
"show \>i force" may l^re vent 'an unwanted ^ 
inciden^. For example, when escorting a^ 
trouble,tepme prisoner to his cell, he ay be'' ' 
tempteci to resist one guard, but* will go 

" peaceably if escorted by twoor three, since^ 
resistance obviously would be useless.' 

4. Be alert to detect and prevent an esca^ 
exert the upmost effort to a^prehencj^ an 
escaped prisoner, i 

5. Do not bring or nerm'it others to bring 
, contraband into the^^facility, nor give to or 

^ ' makfe contraljand accessible to prisoners. 
Anything npt issued to prisoners.or^author- 
izea for their us^is contraband, 

6. Do jnonsolicit or accept any personal favors 
or service from a prisoner. / ' 

7. Do'/ not giVe or receive from any pr^oner 
^ anything \n^e nature of a gift pr promise 
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of akift, or in any manner buy, sell, or 
, bart^any article with a prisoner, 

8, Do not extend or promise to a prisoner apy 
special -privileges or favors not available 
to, all prisoners, nor furnish prisoners with 
information e^ccept tfwrough official chan- 
nels, 

9, InfbrrHatio;! pertaining to a prisoner/s ser- 
vice record, offense, persohal history, or 

^ private affairs, is for officialuse.QnIy/ 
''•Do not discuss^such informa^oh' except 
with authorize^d individuals xequijringjt^in' 
the performance. .of their duties, , ^ 
Do not in any way useVour duty 



»'Art, 80. AttemDt escape from conf/' 
•♦Art, 86 UA 3. June-26 July 73 (53 
appr FBI" / 



d^) 



The "Offense*' portion of the Confinement 
Order n\iist be specifidijecause the details assist , 
in proper evaluation- of the^ prisoner and may 
influence hVs custody classification. The term 
"safekeeping!' is^not.a r^||ft^fo]^ 'confinement ' 
if,nd may not bejis^as substitute for an offe^^se, 
the jceason for confinement changes, e.g,, 



Wlien 

■^heh^a prisoner whq/ has been^cpnfined on un 
alleged-elation of. the UCMJ (pretrial) is ad- 
assign-^ judged by courts-ipartial anld sentenced^ con 



I^if"12?.^^^!^l^i?^ new social contacts witw;^ finemont, a new confinement .order is prepared 

by the senior mem^r of the Oourt-martial ov 
military judg6 ^.eflecting the change of prisoner 
status: The Confinement .Order is delivered 
the confinement facility at the time the prisoner 
reconfined. If cohfined. punishment, the 
ordex^hows^the ^date^k confitten^ent begins 'and 
by what authority ^mposed. If confinement under 
nonjudicjial punishn:\^nt^ (not to; exceea "i5 daj^s) 
MS imix)sed.at sea and deferred,* iyshows tttte. 
d^te imposed; the date.it is,to begin, and^ reafeon 
fopde£erment. / ** 



friends and relafives of prisoners, 

11, 'Rendering of military' salutes by confined 
personnel is in accq^-dance with naval 

* • ' ; customs, traditions, and usage/ No special 

^ Tesfrictior)s are ifnposed as a result, o/ 

"■^Nj^ confinement. An escort Supervisingprison- 

^ * ers aoes not salute except when spoken to 
V / . by an\ officer, or during honor^ to»colors. 
• ^ \^^} the^e times the escort will take pre- 
"' K ' \ X cautions necessary to .maintain control of 
^ ^ • prisoners before receiving Jni^rutetions or 
, ; rendering the^hand salute. 1 

12, 6et a high standard of military beari 
and appearance. 



ng PHYSICAL EXAMINATIOX ^ 



Prior to / acc^tance fox confinement, 
' a prisoner receives a physicaliexafnlnation, The\ 
examining meclical officer certifies the prisoner's' 
fitness for confinement on-^the Confinemer^t Or^ 
der, indicating -any physical limitations Xo full 
^^^y ^per£orr|iance and noting the' presence^ of ^ 
c\its,' bruises, or' unusual marks. The prisoner , 
muting oiiicer iurQisnes"a statement, signed I)y 'is examined upon perm^aner^^transfer to another 
him, of the offense charged against the prisoner, , confinement f^cilfty'.and upon reconfinem^nt fol- 
The commanding officer, l^owever, may establish^ 
a maximnhi prisoner population that is not to be 
exceeded, ComTiands using the correctional cen- 
ter comply with local Instructions in regard to 



* - CO^fMlTiMENT OF PRISONEl^S 

• *" 

' * >^ 
Master at Arms may not refuse to receive 

or keep any prisoner committed to his charge by 
an officer of the Armed Forces" when the com- 
mitting officer furQishes"^a statement, signed ^y 

Kim r^f fho ^ff^nr--^ /^U/^-m^wv/^ J(.^:^^ ^ L 



wh^t mast accompany an individual- tCT^onfine- 
me^t^and^the proced]^res to be followed prior to 
comniitment, . * ' ' 

In compliance with MCNL para, " 20d(3) , no 
person is to be confined withoura written confine- 
ment order, with offenses indicated, and signea 
by thje commanding officer or his designated 
authority. Designated authority may be the duty 
officer, .officer of thejaay, dnd other offip^rs 
and chief i^tty >officer^ so delegated. 

The Confinement Order will clearly idSglifjT 
the man to be confmek and, iin abbreviated/forfh 
show the offense (s) oNvhici he is accu$0d 
convicteja', gych, as: 



lowing- permanent release,, regardless of the 
length of time following ^ch permanent release. 

Prisoners receivM in tratisif^ for fui:.ther 
transfer to another confinement facility, are •not 
placed on the rolls of the QOfnmand at the^ 
intermediate jstop and normally nephysrcatexam- 
. in^tion is require^. The receivi;ig intei;mediate 
comm and may require a physical examiBation 
for individuals 'whose physical condition or state 
of health^ indicates this to be hecessary. 





PRISONER-D\TA' CARD 



Upon receipt of a prisoner, an entry 16 made 

in the facility ^g giving the name, social security 
;lur^)^)er^, rate- or ^rade, service organizatifon, 
offense* date and Unie, of receipt, and* other 
pertin^jj^--i*^arks, tsuch as physical condition.. 



A prisoner data card is completed and kept 
current for every/prisoner comTiHted. 

Commanding officers operating confinement 
facilities establish '.procedures to assure^ the^ 
accuracy' of all 'data on the prisoner data card. 
In the event onm ssing health and pay records,^ 
duplicate orj^porary records ar^ opened im- 
m.3dTately. | • . . 

' «* 

PERSONAL J^BOPE'kTV- , 

'Valuables^ and personal, effects, other than 
tKbs^ which prisoners' are permitted to keepm 
their possession, are taken up and receipted for 
on funds, personal property, and valuables m- * 

- ventory form. Armed Forces Identification Cards . 
are not retained ^y prisoners. 

Prisoners are* not permitted tg retain in 

'their possession money, jewelry, or similar, 
negotrabie personal property of value. Wedding 
rings and religious medals^ are permitted, and 
the com-nindjng officer may authorize retention 
of other items of low intrinsic value. Mtem?? 
nqt approve for retention are 'retained by the 
custodiaii. Such objects as wallets; snapshots, 
keys, and letters 'having no intrinsic value to 

• Justify additional' protection are not* accepted 

, ipr safekeeping as valuables but ma\ be .retained 
with the prisoner's personal effects.>v • 

The personal propert\ cler& mast accept 
•aod p^ser\'e qr otho^rv^iFe 'proper l> dispose of 
all personal propert\' taken from a prisoner upon 
confinement or received by. him ;1uring. confine^ 
mt'^nt, and inventories it -in the prisoner's 
presence. The itemized inventory- form* lists the 
quantit\' of each item received, its description, 
.identifying marks, and oth^r pertinent infor- 
mation. It IS signed tjy the person who inven- 
tories the property and by the prisoner. A signed 
copy IS delivered to the prisoner for retention 
• duirin^ his *conffhement. ^ Items listed on the 
mventor>* form a^e placed in appropriate con- 
taiheBS; labeled or tagged with the individual's 

. identiftcation, and properly stored, preferably 
in a^Jteom ised only Jor that purpose; only the 
personal property clerk should have access to 
that room. Prisoners never have access to 
other prisoners' pejsonal property. 



^ ELEMENTS QF THE 

CORR ECTIGNAL-PROGRAM 

The fact that offenders have violated the 
Uniform Code of MiliJ^iry Justice indicates un- 
satisfactory adjustment to the service. Many 

ERIC i> ^ 



hav^ offended not only because they cannot 
handle their own problems in an acceptable 
manner bOt also because .of,failure to fealize 
or to a<icept their r^sponsfbilities as adult 
pitizens. The majority of naval prisoners are 
young,' have less than a high school education, 
ajid are guil/y* of some form of unauthorized 
ab&ence. ' , • 

The objective of the corrections program is 
ttie training' and motivation of individuals so 
that thev- can b| ^turned to duty as more effective 
memWrs qf the ^service, or, barri^ng that,- the 
preparation for, return to civilian life as pro- 
ductive citizens, n: 

' • Motivation for restoration to dut\i must come 
from the prisoner himself. It can be developed 
only in an atmosphere conducive to learning. 
It cannot take place where there is repression 
and hostility. Discipline is based on mental, 
^moral, and physical training, resulting in a 
ullling desire to perform and behave in an 
acceptable manner. The same principles of lead- 
ership and supen^sion that are utilized in mili- 
tary units apply to correctional centers. 

Each prisoner ^ takes part in the correctional 
program.* The\extent of participation depends 
upon his status, bfflie is expected" to work and 
to barticipatV ^some aspect training. All 
prisoner^ ar^" given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the counseling progran> and other oppor- 
tunities for sell-improvement in order to>*sist 
them In future adjustments to militar>' 0D^i\ilian- 
life. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WORK ASSIGNMENTS *^ 
J 

Prisoners should be employed iy useful work 
or assigned to other full-time training. Idleness 
is kept to a minimum. Every effort should be 
ma&e to' develop worthwhile work projects and 
"eliminate "make work" projects such as shining ^ 
of brass that already sparkles. This reduces the/ 
itequirement for escorts and provides employ^ * 
ment for men who are considered custody risks^ ^ 
Prisoners should ,be permanently assigned tb 
^ specified work deiails. afesignents being chang^ > 
' as required to cneet the needs and statys otth^ ^ 
individual. * " / 

The work and training of prisoners sh^ild .' , 
not.be less strenous or demanding than' thatibf « /* 
other personnel at the same naval activity^! 4x11 
should not be so rigorous as to Interfere y^th ; 
the prisoner's daily need for slfeep or te* "be f/i 
detrimental to his health. Working hours JtoiiV; 
prisoners normall* conform to those of^e/ J 
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gaining; and. skvlC /Jfe^r feoX-'iee, W 

; ^.tenUal value tolh^ . .. 



7^T}}^tjrv-ices of 'the educa^ional'services officer 
' >;^oi4ld be utilized lo the rxTaximjm in educational 



MilitajT Training of Prisoners 



MAC ^ i^wi-^v- W» ^#^;'-'>>.# -y- ^ I 

agVeemenC is execli^'. The'igr€^mei]t/ which i$ 
^contractual 4n naiirr^, lists the privileges the ^ 
"oriso^er receives, th^ obligation he assumes, and' 
;^ noiTri^Ui^lneludes restriction icrcertaih lim'te. A 
priiBner -mv-not^be coerced Into siting a Mcfofee 
YagreenrsQt*' A ,pa^Niee' pass is iss^gd_/o each 

tj^se--©aro4^-gf^s to, ramins on, and. 
r^urns from^ts r^.j^l^'^fifigrtni'ents of u'!?rk arid 
ti^s^iPg.35lthout super\-iiion; N^hile^n assignment-, 
" \ bi^ ujaifqiir.55oes not n:§e?itlf>>^?^ is^ ^ pr^Scuie^..', 
-ll^rofees''.^K>uW^t)e <niartered ^\side t^e cor- 

\ reetioiml t>ehJ€r»r * \' \ ' • 

' " sJipervi^s ViiK>nV paniefes Vre /as signed 

^m5Ke_'penodrC V«'<?>^ training ^^J^*^^-?^ 
,correctioes"^o^cer "and c^tstct t^v^'^^f^'^* 
mediatel> sjioold any unusual or dcviV^,*l^*blatfon 
occur. The .correction^ of!ic^^,nia:^^,Tevc^'^^ 
base parolee -statjs of a. n?Jspiiey, it{':^y ,1^,^^ 
for cause, , ' "2 ; • \;.V- ' ^ ' 

PRISON E^t training: ^ 

' The scope of corre^ionsyj. ^^•aimng prcn^eo 
- ' TkjTing confinement shoukrt^ e,xti/-s;ve is tj>e' 
available ^staff and facilities* ailq:^', asr'\»aTi&a ^ 
^ the rriifvidunl needs of the prlscinersrV- and ttmited 
* ^ only by their capacity to b^efit. The^primiry 
purpos^ of' all trainit^ qudnr^ ^oi^iTiem^t is to 
' help ^e' offender to leara^^oodf {labits of living 
" «aiid Wrking with others ip..;^.' gwup» If he"&; 
released v,ithout hiivit^ trnOTcJt^ jaJhis respeinv' 
neither the service nor the rnitsK^s gained anj 
- bene^t ftom his ccmflcem^J ^ ' ^ 

Academic Educitionfor Prisoners 
* < ' * J 

•4 .w* . 

The Tna^rtty of prisonejfe have not finished 
high schooUand,' althbU^ .^nerally- of nornral 
intelHg^te^^have proni'iUona^'difficulties because 
/of re^c^ and mathen^ii;aldeflclencies^^Pris- 
oner-s should :t>e encoacag^ corttinue th^ir 
.academ-c training, 4na cfqrd^of instruction 
should be develop >cf.as^ij^ thena. Provisions 
should .;be !noade for gener si educational de\^loR- 
• ment tests* to b^^iyen'to prisonerfe' after t^idy 
have been given an opjX)riunity tb impr.ove them- 
-selves -m^tfie area: fn w^Tch- they -axe defidi^ht. 
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'prisoners uho ^miy benefjl should' be assigned 
a regul^r/c<Jui?se of study to prepare for 
advancement., ^^eit wher^ sentences! to reduction 
in rate, l^^^' in/reased^ Ivno^^iedge i, prisoner 
game iCv .specialty m^> result, in ^^.-l^tter 
assignmciH/ after hi^ release, and yr?!' prepare. : 
iiL'n for 'iSVoiTi'Ttion when eligible, >lc>fet impor»--; 
-tant, tS^f'^fncre^ised knowledge wiU g<ye aiee\ing , 
Qi - s^r-confidence v,nieh manv' |j;»xSoners dc.^ 
have, - _ ^ , ^ J,"** 

~ ~ tl. t£ neither necessan, rf>y expecieq ^thir^ 
tne staff v»-;H ^aciude instru^ars _0:J^lrtr^^i2> 
everv' .milltar^r' specialtv ^^lT;ch nla>~i5e rep-;, 
resented m the phsonerpoeciatipiu ."Self-sb^.^ 
courses should,.^ j^^de* svkilable, ^^r^^^ tii"^ 
Naval Educatiotf Training Prograk Dev'elopm?nt 
Cent^i^ an^i" Manwe- Corps Instit*^^^.^PltS<tn^i'5^;. 
^;^u1g -be encouraged Xo enrol! "in a^n^iri^^. 

courses and shqgjc be 'provided- a qaiet space t 
^ or a sp2^ which is supervised Je e*SSpejquiet_^ 
' 3^ good order^ vy^^yi^S: du^^rgreglilSbrlyBcaed- ' 
cife^ per-ioas^ Bas€" psrT^te^ gi^ty take ^rt in 
.traSf^iftg being^ condjictec^'on iSie- base for 
whicti-iney ar:^ j^^iriiflWr^-nct^disg recruittrain- 
• L^iacd^W} be assign^ to^^hcpS and other 
- facrtities' to imorov-# thefr vodatiopoi skills,^. 

■ , ■/ 
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\oc3rT0nal Training of Prisoners 
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Prisoners to 5e released from ihe m^ili;E!ar> . 
ice snaU bs afford©^ alX.pra^i<?abie afisfs- 
tanceS'n preparation for emoloyment i/ civil 
life ill accordance with their individual' needs. 
- They may also be'provid^d appropriat^"^inin§ 
undeil special pro&rkm3„ such as Project Transit 
tion^ if custody classlfication-perm-ts. 

^^ysical Trainir^ for Prisoners 

Physical training for pFiSo^iers sh^l he^- - 
accordance -with current^H^ectives for ph>-srcal 
fitness prog^nns promjalgated by the Nav-y^.and ^ 
Nl^rine Ctrrp^. Physical tra^niSg' should be under j;^ 
{he djre^j 'super^^bn of^a senior noncom-nis- - 
sioned ofCfc^r or pett>- officer 'and Ui?r requi^re^ 
meiUs fonlndividual prisoners shfll be^ those of 
his own service,- Physical fitness tes^ should 
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:."l>e rje^jiored during confinement m, order that 
j^diMtluais ^re physically qualified" for duty 
'upon release. 



"CORRESP^NDE.VCE AND MSITING* 
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Correspondence ^nd visiting are vital facets 
of a ccrrectronsj)rogi*amv The interest of family 
and friends is of \'alue in encouraging the prisoner 
to iraprove his behaVior and "return to duty. 
Contact xvjjp- Interested- persons de<5reases the 
prispn6r'&;)feeling of rsolation and rcck^s his 

king him mnxs^ amertabiptocorr^tive . 
fchnT^tSJ^s. Prisoners, ther^^pp^^^jipul^ tje^- 
courag^ to correspond and vislVwith"farr«WOTd- 
friends/ ^" 7 ^' ~ ^ 

The fevrest possible restrictions are piac^v 
on correspondence of prisojiers whose^sentences 
have **ot been finajlr reviewed and oroered inKi- 
execution*' L'nder no' COzidiUon wjU any prisoner 
be presented from t^ensulCing or corresponding 
vyltn counsel; maxinr-rm security, alijii'ni&tratfve^ 
and disciplinary* segregation rcqulremei5ts not- 
wiyistanding. Arrangements v.ill be-mao^ for the 
pnvap\ of am consultation betv^een the prisoner 
and liis counsel. Prisoners are not< required to 
answer anv but official corresponcjence or to 
receive ajiy l)ut official visitors. 

The prisoner's fiance and members of his 
imTiediate fam.lv are uniforml} approved as 
correspondents unless disapproval is required 
m the in^^erest of safe administration^ or the 
prisoner*? welfare. Friends and relatives w-fao 
express' a siBcere interest in the indmdual 
should also be approved. No limitations \m11 
be imposed as to the nuniber of persons who 
ma> be app^>^r^ for the purpose, of corres- 
ponding with a prisoner. 

All prisoner mail, both incoming and out- 
going, is subject to inspection. Inspection v^nll 
include the search .of mail for contraband. The 
readir^ of all incoming and outgoing mail is not\ 
required. Only mail of prisoners presenting 
special problems should be read. 
. , _ A prtsoner^s consent 15 required prior to 

ordc/.^f thO Vanning* c<3unt. The superxisor inspection of his incoming mail. Prisoners de- 
sonal^' *coej)t^ 'the pr^^n^rs rather than siring to receive mail frgm friends an^rela- 

tives shall sign the .statement on the Mail and 
Visiting List consenting to inspection at the 
time of commitment. A prisoner who 

refuses to sign the consent statement has his 
incoming mail retained unopened until his re- 
lease, or at his option, returned to the gender. 
He is permitted" to write letters subject to 
outgoing inspection. Prisoner consent is not 
required for the inspection of outgoing mail 
since such mail has not entered the U, S. 
postal system. * 

The com-nanding olTlcer appoints mail super- 
visor/clerks in writing. The appointing letter 



IMJb^tNAL SEQIRITY MEASL^RES. 

neiati)fe'''to ^i^nr^e^rnal functions of a plac^ of 
cor^laerr^e/j^, tijjer^ are certain specific areas 
**4aiii mi^^'be g(yen attention and procedi^i 
'the^refcuc^' art< seir 4o;;{h b>* orders and directVt 
that r^'f^ect t/ie fcvtrne methods of a^complish^.^ 
t^c- . desire^/^'Ql^^'ect'Ae of overall secuVity by 
routine ^^'/aV/l-'^o^vStood j^rethodsof j Tieratiya, 

pb/son£r jr^^NPfc: 

Agf accjfate iind coDtin^-ous co^nt record muSt 

• be m^Lintairied at all tLrii^s. Each person hanng 
responsibility for pnscrrjer supervision maSt kno\\ 
not onh how man\ .prisoners he has at all times, 
tfUt exactly where each one is. - 

\ mimm im >f 3 scheduled counts af prisoners 
is mide daily (reveille, end-^f-work da\» and 
taps), and the count and tim? entered in t^ie 
log. More freqi^^nt counte ma> be required 
^ ^oi?pending on pnsoner •population and ph\sical 
^i^cteristics of the facility-. In addition to 

• scheduled counts, \\ork and quarters sjpervi- 
sots\nTake irregular but frequent checks of 

, pnsod^s under their supernsion. Prisoners 
do j;ioV ^ove about during the night. Tnere ar^ 
peribd^'-bed checks at night, but prisoners are 
ROt sM^eAed f6r,ih;s purpose. Counts are sched- 
uled atrttn^es v^tTcK ifnll not interfere \\ith \\ork, 
tr2lniT^, ,yr'recre9.tla^ schedules. 

E^C^-;Tj^en}ber rei^nsible^ for taking the 
countv [pWrds; tis and repprts it. to the 

cont'roJCfrit^.^JbT verifiq^ron against the master 
recordl'.of tht? Vanning* count. ^.^r^y^-i^^^ 
personiti' 'eot^J)*^ 'the pri^i^ 
allow th'enjt to cqrijrt Ithemseh^s*, 

The p<3rson cs^^ntmg nvasi^*^ctually see the 
prisoners^, ^nd d^h^y. than for *^ed checks, see 
him nove, ^to enVi^'^^that a w^son is being 



, Fmergency CQ\nts are cS)nducted' ^enever 
it is suspected thav\a pri^net is miss^^^ after 
a. "tiiisturbance, or wXen de€xne*| necessaj^^-due to 
peh\xJs of lim ted.NyisibHity ' ca^ised by^ fog, 
poWet failure, or othW spWi^al circumslartces. 
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includes appointment as an authorized ci^todian 
of prisoner funds and valuables ^^hlch, may be 
enclosed in correspondence* In no instance are 
prisoners allowed to irfspect or handle--^ maih 

Rejection of Mail " . . 

Incoming mail should not be rejected except 
for t:ause. Mail is not returned to the sender 
unless absolutely necessary. \\"here mail is re- 

^turned to the sender a, letter should be written 
eMxd3ining the rea^ns for its return. Normally, 
any' letter which does not violate com Tion coUrtesv 

. and good taste should be given to the prisoner. 
This mcluai^^s letters from persons not on the 
prisoner's authorized correspondence list. In- 
coming and outgoing letter's which containj offen- 
sive language, are derogatar>' towards identified 

. officials, or discuss other prisoners, should be 
rejected. In cases where such letters ar^ written 
hy the prisoner, the counselor or corrections 
ohic^r sKould discuss the matter with him, 

. In some instances a letter may be a breach of 
discipline and require disciplinan* action. En- 
closures are covered b% the samS criteria as 
)he feasic tetteij( 
^^AdditiQnaJ^riteria tor rejection of mail are: 

1, It IS iti^ble or contain references, in- 
nuendos, or codes which lead to the con- 
clusion that -it violates security, 

2, Jt v/olates posul regulations, such as 
by- Qoscemty, threats, or blackmail, 

W'heij^^ntraband is found in letters it mjst 
be ip:<entoried, receipted for, and stored the 
same.jcS- the prisoner's other personal property, 
funds,\^and valuables which he is not allowed to 
have ifv confinement. The letter, however, is 
delivered if approved. 

P^ckage^ . 

The commroding officer may authorize pris- 
, oners to receive Christmas, blrihday, and special 
•purpose packag^ -provided Jhe prisoner has m- 
,j5tructedt» the settder wha?/ azjticles or types of 
items, are acceprtable. Allow ahce should be made 
for packages s^/nt before theysender was informed 
of the. restrictions. If contraband is found tti a 
package, ft yis inventorr^, receipted for and 
diaposed'of rr> the same manner as theprisoner's 
other pfo^^viy which he is not allowed to have 
while 4tv tjbnftnement. Prisoners may not receive 
patert^ rijedicines,. drugs, or other medications 
thro'wgH/the, maih 'Packages and other mail to 



f the period of 
length to receive 
newspapers and 
periodicals .sub- 



prisoners known to be narcotic 6t marijuana 
users, or former vendors, shouljir receive par- 
-ticularly careful attention. 

Prisoners are permitted, 
cdhfinemimt is of su^ficien^ 
publications, to subscribe, 
periodicals. Newspapers ^d 
scribed to prior to or during confinement are 
delivered to the individual durir^ regular mail 
call. These item^, when received frobi the 
publisher,^ need only be spot checked as the 
ihtro^ow^i/ of contraband throu^ this means 
is unlikely. Restrictions on newspapers and 
periodical4 authorized for prisoners should be 
no m^re stringent thdn those imposed on station 
personnel bv the comTiand, 

/ ' ^ 

Privileged a^ Official Mail 

All correspondence between a prisoner and the 
followir^ is privileged and not subject to inspec- 
■ tion, nor should prisoners be interviewed in 
connection with privileged mail prior to its being 
sent out, 

1, The President, The Vice-President, Mem- 
bers of Congress,' the Attorney General, 
the Judg^ Advocate General or his rep- 
resentatives, his defense counsel; or any 
military or civilian attorney of record; 

2, Any attorney, listed in professional or 
other directories for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an^attorney-client relationship; and 

3, His clerg>-man, when approved by the 
chaplain, > 

If there is a reasonabl^ doubt that an incoming 
letter^ is fronj a privfteged source, even though 
. it appears to7be, it may be opened and inspected 
to ensure that it is genuine. Otherwise, incoming 
letters from\ny of the above will be delivered 
unopened, and outgoing letters' will be seal^ 
by the prisoner. Care should be taken to ejisu^ 
that outgoing sealed letters bear the <jprrfeD^ 
address for the addressee named, ^ 

Letters to authorities of the military -estab- 
lishment shall be sent through channels in ac- 
cordance with regulations governing'' official cor- 
respondence. Letters containing accusations, 
requests", or complaints ar^forwarded through 
proper channels to officials who have the authority 
to take appropriate action. Petitions or wnrits 
for release addressed to proper authority are 
forwarded directly rather than through official 
efia^hisls. Other special purpose correspondence 
may he permitted at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer; 
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visiting _ 

The same persons approved as correspondents 
should generally be ap|) roved as visitors. Visits 
by an unmarried won^fui .under the age of 18 
should not be pernntteiunfess sheis accompanied 
by her parents or one of the prisoner's parents. 
The Mail and Visiting .List is used to list 
authorized visitors and to r^ord visits. Visits 
are also recorded in theMsitors log. 

Each confinement facility should have a fur- 
*nished or area for visiting; informal or 

lounge type furnishings are most desirable. The 
visiting room should be inside the facilities 
perimeter secunty. Areas presenting obviously 
Harsh security features such as steel bars and 
security mesh are avoided. The mess hall, 
offices, or .other area may be used when a more 
suitable place cannot be provided, ^ 

.Supervisors of visits mast have complete 
visual control of the visiting room to ensure 
compliance with regulations on security and 
conduct. Supervisors in the \1siting room are 
not armed. The supervisor should be courteous 
and businesslike in his relationship with visi- 
tors, but he must not discuss the prisoner, his 
conduct, ;0r offense. Visitors with legitimate in- 
quiries should be referred to the person auth- 
orized to furnish such information. If asked, 
the supervisor may inform the visitor of the rules 
governing packages, gifts, and the length and 
frequency x>f visits allowed. . 

. Prisoners are instructed^* in security and 
conduct regulations ^fecting visiting and are 
directed to inform their visitors of these re- 
quirements. The prisoner is held responsible for 
his own conduct and that ofUiis visitor. Only 
conduct which is in gOod taste in public is 
permissible. This requirement is not intended 
to preclude an embrace and kiss at the beginning 
and at termination of visit within the bounds of 
good taste. 

Visitors are' not pernrvitfted to give anything 
directly to prisoners. Gifts may be accepted by 
personnel in charge* of visiting and turned in to 
the matl inspector who will give approved items 
to the prisoner. Other items are receipted for 
and stored as personal effects. The passing of 
an> item between prisoners afid visitors, without 
permission, may cause immediate termination 
pf the visit, and appropriate action if> the case 
of the prisoner. 

Provision must be made for the secure stowage 
of unauthorized items in the possession of visi^ 
tors. A locker system, similar to that in common 



use *for storage of luggage ini public transpor- 
t^ffJOT terminals, is suggested^ as a method for 
secure stowage, v^ith th^ visjitor retaining the 
only k^ until the visit is teiMninated. ^ 

.Visitors are not searched. When it is deter- 
mined that a visitor has contraband articje€,and 
th^ deposit of contraband articles is refused, 
the visit is not allowed. An entry in the facility 
log indicates the visitor's nanie and the reason 
for disallowing the visit. i ' , , 

Visiting periods are established and included 
in the plan of the day at correctional centers/ 
facilities on all nonworking days. As a mmimam, 
prisoners are permitted to reqeive visitors for 
at least one hour on each visiting da>. Reasonable 
excepti(?ns as to time and length of visits can be 
nrtade for visitors who may have traveled- a long 
distance or for some reason cannot visit on 
regular visiting days or during regular visiting 
hours. No limit^ions are imposed as to the 
num*>er of persons who may be approved for 
the purpose of visiting with a prisoner, except 
as to maintain security and control. 

CONTROL OF PRISONER MOVEMENTS 

Activities and movements of prisoners must 
be orderly, punctual, and well-supervised. Mili- 
tary formations and procedures are excellent 
control measures and are utilized when appro- 
priate, y 

Security Supervisor^ ^ * 

The security supervisor controls movements 
of prisoners within the securi^ perimeter of the 
facility. He may be assigned to posts at control 
points such as gates within the facility or at 
perimeter control points such as sallyports, 
towers, and entrance gates. The utilization of 
these billets fehould provide for custodial super-, 
vision of all n^ass- movements (messing, recrea- 
tion, movies,iffe,) and control traffic flow into 
and from the security periraster of the facility. 
• * . 
-Prisoner Escort 

A prisoner escort is respc/nsible for main- 
taining apjpropriate custodial supervision over 
assigned prisoners 'for the purpose of moving 
them from one location to another and supervise' 
the work, conduct, and maintain custody of work 
' parties and ^formations outside of the security 
perimeter, ^V^rv effort should be made to 
encourage administrative, legal, and official in- 
terviews and visits to be conducted within the 
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correctional center reducing the security hazard 
of taking prisoners ^out of the facility ar|d the 
need for escorts, 

* Prisoner Passes 
• 

A system of passes should be established to 
control prisoner movements Nvithout escort in- 
side the (aciltt5(« Passes may be used for inter- 
views, appointr^nts,-->ob assignments necessi- 
tating the prisoner's ^avinfl the regular work 
detail,' and for other special purposes. Passes 
bedr the nahn^ of the prisoner, the time of issue, 
the purpose of the mox^ement or tiie destination, 
and the time of return. They are issued only by 
persons designated b> the corrections officer. 
The pass system must mclude provisions for 
regiilar and emergency passes, control passes, 
and the return of passes at the completion of the 
interview or appointment, 

INCIDENT REPORTS 

Incidents relating to the operation of a con- 
finement facility or prisoner treatment that may 
result in adverse publicity or inquiries are 
reported to the Chief of Naval" Personnel, Re- 
ports of serious incidents such as a riot, sitdown 

Srike, suicide, and prisoner ^maltreatment are 
ade immediately by the. most rapid means 
available, 

' Although physical preparation and submission 
of incident reports is an administrative function, 
be especially alert whenever an unusual event 
takes place in your presence. Being on thescene^ 
you may be required to identify individuals con- 
cerned and describe circumstances surrounding 
the incident, ' 



TRANSPORTATION OF PRISONERS 

Transfer of prisojiers between naval places 
.of confinement must be accomplished in the mofet 
inconspicuous manner posa^ible. 



escort: 



1: 



The transfer of prisoners from one fc©nfine- 
ment facility to another should be performed by 
personnel who have had specialized training and 
experience in this type duty. Clear and detailed 
written instructions shquld be provided escorts 
to ensure proper deltv'fery. Escorts are carefully 
selected for maturity, ability to handle emer- 
gencies, and physique. They are to be thoroughly 

er|c 



indoctrinated prfor to assignment. Commands with 
frequent prisoner movements should provide 
a-^pool of escorts and formalize thei,r training. 
Each trip should include at least one escort 
who has been over the same route bythesSme 
transportation. When transporting maxim jm se- 
^ curity or serious-behavior-problem prisoners, 
^ the corrections officer shouljd recommend that 
a mem^ of the* staff who kno\Vs the'pri^Qners 
be included in the group of escorts, Jg some 
cases it is desirable to include medical per- 
sonnel. Prisoner escorts included in correc- 
tional center allowances are intended to 
discharge certain adm'nistrative functions of 
the confinement facility such as escorting of- 
fenders to work, dispensary', courts- martial, 
mess, etc, and shoiljd not be used to escort 
prisoners to another station, or to pick up 
stragglers and deserters. 

Arming of prisoner* escorts and use of in- 
struments of restraint in the transfer of pris- 
oners are avoided except i^ case of maximum 
, custody prisoners whose possible escape may 
pose a threat to life, personal injury, or de- 
struction of property. Under extreme circum- 
standes, and with the 'specific approval of the 
commanding officer, prisoners may be placed 
in resti;aint and under armed escort when ft has 
beeri determined that the following procedures, 
in order of precedence, will not suffice: 

1, Assignment of additional escorts within 
feasible limits. Prisoners not under re- 
straint and escorts unarmed, 

2, Utilizing restraining devices appropriate 
to the circumstances, ^Escorts will be 
unarmed,* 

3, Escorts armed. Under no circumstances 
will escorts be armed unless the prisoner 
is under restraint of at leasf handcuffs, 

, When firearms are carried they mist be 
kept in a safe kn6 secure place or on the 
pei-son.bf an individual who will not, during 
the entire trip, come in direct contact with 
the prisoner. Firearms are not carried 
by any escorting indivfdual within a car, 
plane, bus, or train unless positive pre- 
cautions have been taken that will ensure 
avoicjance of contact between prisoner and 
escort, 

MEANS OF PRISONER TRANSPORTATION 

Maxrmim use should be made of sAaces 
available on military aircraft including Mili- 
tary Airlift Command; and administrative, pro- 
ficiency, and Reserve training flights. * | 
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Commercial Air ^ 

Chartered comnercial aircraft are used to 
transport prisoners whenever possible. Federal 
and state laws, airline regulations, and instruc-. 
tions issued by the Department of Defense and 
the Department of Txaaeportation must be ad~ 
hered to in relation to the use of armed guards, 
carrying of weapons, num^r of escorts required, 
etc., on com-Tiercial aircraft. Coordination of 
travel details are made wjthTme airline(s) in 
advance when planning tran^^rtation of pris- 
oners and guards. Prisoners who ma> become 
violent or abusi\:e'are not transported on sched- 
uled airlines, nor are^roups of more than eight 
prisoners. 



Rail and Bus 

The use of rail or bus is authorized, al- 
though these are nor considered as de'sirable 
as air transportation because oT distances, time 
irfvolv^d, need for additional escorts, undesir- 
^byiTty/of exposing the prisoners to public view, 
anji th\security risk involved at each stop^ If 
tha size\»f the drafts ^arrant, a chartered bus 
or vprivate accom.Tiodations have many advan- 
tages. Chartered buses should be equipped with 
a toilet '^to eliminate comfort stops with re- 
sulting display of prisoners to public view and 
the inherent security risk involved. Box lunches 
are recommended to eliminate stops for meals. 



Government Vehicle » * 

A - government-owned bus or other vehicle 
should be used for short trips. A frequently used 
bus or vehicle should be equipped with security 
screens for protection of escorts and driver and 
to reduce the number of escorts required. Buses 
should be equipped with a portable type toilet 
to eliminate comfort stops. 

Prisoners- from OveffeesS^ 

Prisoners from overseas should be trans- 
ported by naval vessel or military aircraft, 
if space is available. Qualified escorts rhay 
be assigned from am^ng personnel returning 
to CON'l'S on normal rotation or honorable 
separation. Prisoners should be^ delivered to 
the command located at or neaf' the port of 
entry that operates a naval place of confine- 



rg^ent. 



Security Procedures 

Escorts are responsible for security enroute 
to the destination. .Prisoners must be searched 
b> the escorts prior to departure .to ensure that 
they have no contraband items. Items that 
prisoners may not , have in their possession^ 
include such items as identification cards, money, 
sharp instruments, tools, keys, civilian cloth- 
ing. Superv ision must be continuous during trans- 
portation to prevent a, prisoner from obtaining 
contraband items that^ may aid him n iaking 
hostages and/or hijackmg the common carrier 
used. The officer or escort . in charge ^puld 
be present when prisoners are dressed out and 
should thoroughly search them All clothing 
should be removed. No part of the body where 
contraband might be concealed is to be over- 
looked. The hail', mouth, between the fipgers 
and toes, soles of the feet, as well as all ban- 
dages, dentures, custom .built shoes, canes, 
crutches, artifici^al arms and legs, etc., will 
be thoroughl> inspected. When the search is 
completed, an entirely di^fefentoutfit of inspected 
clothing should b^ furnished. Great care must 
be taken to ensure that prisoners do not acquire 
any unauthorized^ item aft;^er the search has 
been completedL 

Illness Enroute 

In the event , a prisoner becomes gravely' 
ill enroute with "to medical assistance avail- 
able,* arrangements should be made for exam- 
ination t)y a qualified m^ical officer as soon 
as possible. If the prisoner is unable-to continue / 
the trip he should be taken to the nearest mili** 
tary hospital and a receipt obtained for hir^;!. 

Loss of Prisonerlin Transit 

\{ a prisoner dies in transit notify the driver, 
conductor, or pilot immediately. A body mast 
bes removed from a train or other conveyance 
within the state in which death is first noted. 
Th6 coroner and the F^^I should be notified as*' 
soon as possible. If death occurs, by violence 
or other unusual circumstances the' nearest 
available law enforcement officer should be 
notified. 

If a prisoner escapes while being transferred, 
the officer or escort in charge should exhaust 
resources immediately available to himinappre-- 
hending the prisoner, then take immediate action 
to contact the nearest law enforcement agenc^.i 
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, Under no circumstances should supervision of 
other prisoners be relaxed in ojder to pursue 
an escaping prisoner. 



«Trip Report 



r 



A wititten report must be subm'tted by the 
senior escort at the conclusion of the trip. 
This report is submitted to the commanding 
officer ^af the correctional center responsible 
for coordination of the transfer. 



PRISONER SECl'RITY, 
custody/ AND CONTROL 

A primary mjrpose ol a confinement i^six^kf 
is the secure custody and control of prisoners. 
The control of prisoners is effected by impartial 
enforcement of reasonabl,e rules a^^regulations 
necessary for safe and orderly operation of the 
facility'. Custody and control m-^asures mistT)e 
adequate to maintain good order and discipline 
and 'fo protect the welfare of staff personnel and 
prisoners. . 

9 A sound system of security, custody and 
Control depends upon a nipmber of, procedures 
that must be established 
measures discussed in thii 
related with the other elements of the cor- 
rectionsri program, should provide a i^ositi) 
approach to a . well-managed confinement fa- 
cility. ^ ^ 



n each facility. The 
chapter, when, cor- 



PERIMETER SECURITY 

4 

. Fixed posts may be maintained to ensure 
that vehicular and pedestrian traffic is per- 
mitted to enter or leave only upon suitable 
identification and inspection* Armed perimeter 
Sentries are , not required when internal se-^ 
curity is adequate except in emergencies. When 
gentries are necessary, the following procedures 
' should be observed; 

. \. Sentries outside the compound should be 
located -ISO' as to have an .unobstructed 
'\iew of the enclosure, all approaches t6 

it, and to their own posts. 
2, ^Armed sentries should not be in direct 
.contact *with or accessible t<^prigoners, 
3t Elevated platform^' or towers are pre- 
ferable to roving perimeter patrols. 



INTERIOR SECURITY 

^ Security measures inside the confinement 
facility are the day-to-day^ control and super-, 
vision procedures designed to facilitate the move- 
ments of .prisoners, to assure control of their 
whereabouts, to guard agsjihfcvioliCtion of rulesv 



and.to promote disciplined^ good order while 
the corrections program ^Kiarri^d out^ Posts 
must be established at key points to provide 
for these security and control prdcedures and 
fo provide for protection and personal safety of- 
prisoners. Key points are in quarters, at en- 
trances, and' in work and i;p^eation areas. Pro- 
visions must also be made for supervision during 
meals and other activities. 

Frequent unscheduled visual and functional 
inspection^ are made of all locks, barsr win- 
dows, doors, and other security equipment to 
determine that they have not been tampered with 
, and are op>erating satisfactorily. Written reports 
of the inspection revealing any tampering or 
faulty equipment are made to the corrections 
officer, 

POST INSTR^iCTIONS: 

The commanding officer^ issues writtenorders 
for eacft post, bating clearly the security and 
supej;;visory functions and special requirements 
of'-^^me post. Written orders provide specific 
'Information for the post and ensure that pro- 
cedures will be uniform regardless of changes 
in personnel. They also ensure that staff mem|v 
bers will Jcnow what is required of them Dn th^^ 
post to which they are assigned. All orders must 
be kept current and readily available so that 
staff member^ jnay familiarize themselves with 
the contents prior to taking over their assigned 
post. V * , . ' * 

CONTROL OF CONTRABAND , 

Any article not issued tcya prisoner or au- 
thorized for his use is contraband. Contraband 
items are a continual source of trouble and a 
hazard in ainy opnfinement facility and will be 
confiscated. Honey and Armed Forces Identir 
fication Card* are contraband items that must 

.not be in^nsoners* possession as they may 
be used in^tfic|ipe attempts. Cleaning supplies, 
insecticides, anti-freeze, and other materials 

'may cause dea£h^ blindness, or other permanent 
disabilities. *The tlosest^ control, of^ such items 
mast be assured at alf times. Contraband. items, 
can be conlroUedTh^ough cl9se sup^rvis^n find 
frequent searches. Unscheduled searches of pris- 
oners, cells, pfison^r work areas^ as well asl 
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other ureas, vehicles, deliveries, and shipments 
are an absolute necessity and must be faithfully 
carrpd'out. 

Search of Prisoners \ 

All. prisoners must l)e made to understand 

'during the reception phase that they, their quar- 
ters and their work areas are subject to search 
at.ailtimss during their stay in confinement. 
The introduction of corttraband will be controlled 
by searching prisoners upon entering the facil- 
ity- and at such other times as necessary to 
raaintain propei seci^rit}. Searches should be 
^ conducted in a dignified and imsinesslike manner. 
There are two general types of search, frisk 
and complete. 

. In the frisk method,* the prisoner first re- 
move^ his hat, places in it all contents of his 

' pockets, 'and holds it in one hand, fce then^ 

^ stands witb his legs about two feet apart and" 
a armu outstretched, with his back to the searcher. 
The searcher frisks, by running his hands over 
the clothing and into pockets, both sides sim il- 
taneously, arms from shoulders to fingertips, 
back ilnflefneath the armpits, down the body and 
around hips^ fro^t and' back, around shoe tops 

V and ankles, and up the inside of the legs to the 
crotch. ^He thgn inspects each item in the hat, 
handing each to th^prisoner,'and finally checks 
the hat itself and returns it. The requirement 
that prisoners assume exaggerated positions in 
spread of' legs arTd placement of hands against 
bulkl^eads, the use of force in the frisk, and 
slapping 'the, buttocks on completion, -are pro- 
hibited. A careful, frisk takes tim3, but a care-, 
less one is useless. Rather than hurra ing through 
the frisl^ (Jf ever> prisoner every tim? fie enters 
the se(?urit>' perimeter of the facility, ?t is 

^ better to spend the same total amount of time 
carefully frisking every ♦other, every third or 
every fourth prisoner, or a careful frisk one 
■ * tim^ ar^ none jthe next. However, the schedule 
must "be varied, and the search always unex- 

, pected or prisoners will learn ^he routine and 
may tfring contraband when they , know they 
won^t \^ searched. $ , ^ 

The tjomplete search, will -rprely be used 
except in admitting new prisoners and in special 
cases requiring extreme caution in the control 
of coiitraband. 'The pompTete 'search is made 
in privacy, and the ^searcher has another staff 
mem^jet present as' a witness. In this, search 
the ptRner,^ removes his sboes and all clothing. 
Clothing, personal effects^, and body must be 

/jaYefully searched. Iftternal exam-'nation of the 



body orifices, when required, are made by medi- 
cal p^sonnel. Personal property and items of 
clothir^ that new prisoners will be permuted 
to retain while in confinement are also closely 
•searched to prevent the ^troduction of contra- 
band. 

' Search of Quarters 

Living quarters are subjected to a thorough 
search from time to timeonanonscheduledbasis. 
In conducting such a search a definite plan 
should be' followed. Prisoners should not be 
present during the search njor be permitted to see 
how it is conducted. If {Prisoners are occupying 
the area to be ^searched they should ^be called 
to attention and marched out of the area, 
each being searched on leaving. All authorized 
articles should be handled carefully and re- 
placed when the search is ^completed. Care 
should be exercised to avoid arty disturbance 
of prisoners' effects, ^\^len contraband is dis- 
covered a report must be written listing the items 
and covering concisely the circumstances of 
the discovery. Tlje contraband items along with 
the report are turned in to the responsible 
officer. 



REGULATIONS FOR PRISONERS 



^ Regulations covering various routines appli- 
cable to prisoners should be thoroughly ex- 
plained in the indoctrination period. This is an 
important part of preventive discipline. It should 
be realized that the newly arrived prisoner is 
in an^ unfamiliar environment. He niust be in- 
formt^d of the limitations placed on his activities 
and also the oppor^nities available to him ;or 
self-improvement. 

Each, new prisoner is provided a copy of 
rules governing prisoner conduct and he is 
instructed in their meaning as part of his in- 
doctrination training. Written regulations on such 
subjects as daily routine, mail procedures, and 
schedule of si>ecial activities, should be promi-^ 
nently displayed at all times in place^s-^aqcessible- 
to prisoners. They should be reasonable, clear, 
and easily understood by persops of limited 
reading ability. ^ ' , 

Rules for prisoners should -cover essential 
element? of the confinement facility's correc-. 
tional program^ and daily routine. They should 
also make reference^ to the fact that: 

Prisoners, like olher servicemen, are sub- 
ject to UCMJ. 
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Any conduct which is disruptive oi orderly 
procedures will be considered a breach of dis- 
cipline (fighting, horseplay, etcj, V ^ ^ 

The possession of contrabanfl is forbidden* 
Contraband shall be clearly defined, A list of 
the different classes of articles authorized for 
prisoner use should be furnished each prisoner. 

Escape, attempted escape, or aiding another 
to escape are seriiDus offenses to which severe 
penalties apply, ^ 

Each prisoner is ej«pected to comply with the 
regulations and ^to Id ''Chat any willful attempt to 
fcircumvent them will be punishable as a breach 
of discipline. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 

'One or more of the following' disciplinary 
measures may be^ imposed on a prisoner for 
misconduct. 



Reprimand or Wa^ni^ig 



The official a^ipn taken as the result of a 
fbi*mal report of^'mifeconduct and recorded as a 
part of the prisoner's' conduct record. 



Deprivation of Incentives 



The incentives subject to deprivation or re- 
duction by disciplinary action ar^ those estab- 
lished to encourage good condii(5t. Attendance at 
religious services, re^eivin^M^isitors, corres- 
pondence, and smokiitg, which are basic to the 
morale and welfare of prisoners, is not restricted 
unless the misconduct is directly related to 
them and restriction is necessary. 

Extra Duty /' ' 

Extra duty is hot to- conflict^with regular 
meals, regular sleeping^hours, attendance a^ 
scheduled religious se^ices, or interviews witlj 
authorized persons (e^g,, chapilainj medical of- 
ficer, legal counsel) or with"" regular visiting 
hours. Extra duty consists of constructive an^ 
useful work, T-he ^ork to be accomplished is 
specified in writing by the corrections officer. 

Forfeiture of Good Conduct yimo 

ThQ commanding offi<fer may forfeit any 
or all of the prisoner's, good conduct time 
earned up to and including the mOYith" of Im- 
»satisfactory conduct, )ie may subsequently re- 
store* good conduct time ordered forfeited by 



himself or another commandiite officer, 'Sus- 
pension of a forfeiture of goo^ conduct time 
for a probationary period is authorized. 

Disciplinary Segregation 

A prisoner in this category is confined in 
a singly occupancy cell 'in a place where the 
prisoner cannot communicate witK' unauthorized 
persons (those in the sama status are not un- 
authorized persons) t and denied all incentives. 
Disciplinary segregation is a major administra- 
tive disciplinary measure which should be imposed 
only on extremely recalcitrant prisoners. Pris- 
oners in disciplinary segregation have their 
meals seryed in their cells. The medical officer 
certifies^ in writing that disciplinary segregation 
will not result in injury to the prison.er's health. 
Prisoners in disciplinary segregation are, per- 
mitted to receive visitors and correspondence 
and write letters except when the misconduct 
is directly related to these privileges and denied 
in writing {)y^e com'nanding officer. Prisoners 
are not released from their cells to attend 
religii3us services or participate in recreational 
activities. Assistance in observance of denomi- 
national requirements in spiritual matters should 
be provided in cells when appropriate. A short 
exercise period should -be -granted daily when 
the prisoner's behavior is satisfactory. Shower 
privileges may be granted when the prisoner's 
behavior is satisfactory, ^ 

Time required to gain the cooperation of 
prisoners differs greatly. Disciplinary segre- 
gatipn should not be ordered for a fixed period 
of time, but should be terminated as soon as 
the prisoner demonstrates that segregation has 
served its puipose. The duration of confinement 
in disciplinary segregation is determined by the 
commanding officer. 

Inspection of Segregation Units 

Prisoners quartered separately in disciplinary 
or administrative segregation are kept under 
close supervision. Special precautions are taken 
in equipping, inspecting, and supervising their 
quarters to preverft escapes, self-injury, and 
oth^r serious incidents. They are sighted at 
least once each half hour by a staff member and 
visited daily by the medical officer and the 
corrections or custody officer, 'Each sighting of 
aad visit to separately confined prisoners is 
officially recoi*ded and includes^date, time, name 
of official or staff member,' and any appropriate 
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s. An inspection record of prisoners Tn 
gation is Clsed to record visits to segre- 
on units, f 

The disciplinary ^gregation unit normally 
is a small group 6f cells separated or •isolated 
from the remainder of prisoner living quarters. 
Prisoners are awarded disciplinary segregation 
by the commanding officer fof punitive or disci- 
plinary reasons when reprimands, loss of privi- 
leges, and similar measures have been 
without success and when the infractions are noT 
serious enough to warrant a court-martial. 

The administrative segregation unit is a group 
regular cells used to house those prisoners 



of 



who have serious problems of adjustment, are 
highly temoeramental or emotional, antisocial, 
or who cannot get along with ather prisoners. 
Administrative segregation is not a punitive 
measure. The distinction between administrative 
•segregation and disciplinary segregation is oc- 
casionally confused when a prisoner is segre- 
gated for a short period of punishment and is 
then placed in administrative segregation for an 
indefinite period for the general good of' the 
facility. It is essential that prisoners understand 
their status at all times. Prisoners are assigned 
to administrative segregation by the corrections 
officer and their normal privileges are not 
restricted within the limits of their custody . 
classifications. 



CONTROL OF FECIAL 
CLASSES OF PRISONERS 



a factor is a significant element of a disturbance 
and segregation is considered essential to main- 
tain or to resj&re order, * ^ * , 

Behavior^d Custody Problems 

Prisoners who ai^ persistent custodial pro- 
blems, either becuase of. risk of escape or extrerfte 
behavior , are subject to restrictions 'tis dejemed 
tried^^^j^cessa^ry by appropriate authority. On rare 
occasions it may be necessary to confine a 
violent prisoner in a cell without furnishings^]^,' 
prevent him from injuring himself or /Othe^rs. 
Such a measure should be used only upon tlbe 
specific direction of the comnafiding officer, 
A prisoner is released to regular quarters as 
soon as the need for special segregation is past,, 



Homosexuals 



Amr!>ng prisoners thefre are usually some who, 
because of personality disorders, behavior ab- 
normalities, or other traits of character, require 
additional supervision and special attention. The 
'comTjan'ding officer may authorize a^Jpiinistrative 
segregation for such prisoners for purposes of 
control, prevention of injury to themselves or 
others, or for the orderly and safe administration 
of the confinement facility. 

Administrative segregation normally is served 
in ti. cell or a room away from the main prisoner 
population, with normal furnishings, regular diet; 
and with unrestricted privileges sil^h as mail, 
reading, and visiting. While other privileges may 
of nece;5sity be limited 'due to difficulties in 
administration or for the safety of the prisoner, 
they afe not to be routinely denied. 

All prisoners receive equal treatment' without 
regard to race, religion, or branch of service. 
They are not segregated on such bases except 
temporarily jn emergency situations when such 



Cor^manding officers establish management 
procedures ifor homosexuarprisoners, andjhose 
suspected of homosexuality, appropriate to the 
circumstances in each case. The type of restraint 
imposed is established after a careful analysis 
of all^ available information, i.e., charges, reports 
of investigation, evalygtion by the medical officer 
or psychiatrist, etc. It is not required that 
persons who are suspected, accused, or con- 
VI ct^d of homosexual acts be confined and, if 
confined, there is no requirement that they be 
segregated or quartered Jn cells. Confinement 
in a cell is appropriate, however, when the 
prisoner has been accused 013. convicted of an 
unnatural act involving force Wl;iich would indi- 
cate that ^segregation is required for his own 
protection or the protectioi\ of others, ' The 
custodial supervision afforded , should be con- 
sistent with the requirements of the individuals 
concerned. They are not required to wear dis- 
tinctive clothing or any mark that identifies their 
special category. They are not restricted from 
those supervised privileges and activities avail- 
able to other prisoners' if their conduct in con- 
finement is otherwise satisfactory. 

Suicide Risks 

Prisoners ^jQj^ a known history of suicide 
attempts are referred to the medical officer. 
Ali^o, any prisoner .considered to be suicidal 
should be immediately referred to the medical 
department for further evaluation. A prisoner 
evaluated a^ actually , suicidal by the medical 
(ienartnf>ent does not belong in confinement and 
should be retained in a medical facility. 
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, If there is a delay in the evaluation and the 
'^man remains in confinement, he should be quar- 
tered in a cell a nd kept^ under constant sur- 
veillance. He must not be permitted to retain 
articles such as sharp' objects or implements 
with Which he could harm himself. 

* When th^ commanding officer is advised ^by 
the medical officer that the prisoner is not 
Suicidal,, he should be retu'rned to regular quar- 
ters . an^participate in the prisoner program. 

'^kAI^CHES OF VEHICLES, DELiVERlES, 
.,--tWB-SHI E NTS 

Authorizatioti for e^ntry or depaHure oju^any 
vehiele to or from the comr)ound is contingent 
upon th*e consent to search. All vehicles leaving 
\^ or entering the compound are carefully examined 
to determine thajt they do -not conceal prisoners 
or contrband. Parking in the compound should 
hot he permitted. A st/aff member retnairis with 
the .vehicle the entire time it is in the compound 
unless the compound .is clear of all prisoners. 
Containers entering the compound are searched 
unless they were b^ded or sealed at point of 
'shipment and have nousince been tampered with. 
In the discretion; of ^ .the conmandinc o^icfer, 
^ local conditions may oe^rrequiie setii^n^orevery 
container, and frequent or ocoasional spot checks 
of incoming Qontainers may be , made instead. 
WTiatever inspec^ons are made,howe\^r,musVbe 
thorough; careles\ inspections give a/false sense 
of security. LaundW, trash, and other containers 
•large enough to cokceal a prisoner are searched 
before leaving theXqompound unless they were 
filled under the conjuiuous supervision of astaff 
member and the sjpei^ision maintained until 
their removal. i 



PRISONER RELEASES 

An effective corrections program has as its 
objective the release of the individual in an, 
improved condition. Therefore, prerelease prep- 
aration begins with the prisoner'^ admission and 
continues until his return to duty or discharge. 
It is essential that the prisoner be afforded 
specific assistance in preparation for release 
as a terminal phase of his period of confinement. 

The last phaseof prerelease is admuiistrative, 
although it may include release orientation. 
Where* sufficient numbers of prisoners are re- . 
le.ased each week, a schedule for release orien-r 
tation J is established. Prisoners are processed 
through the prerelease phase and informed of the 



rele,ase procedure. Lectures on what to expect 
on return to duty or release to civil life are 
given and, where appropriate, information on 
agencies whtch^may be of aid shoulh be provided. 

When practicable , prerelease prisoners should 
be quartered apart from other pr.i'soners. 

« " r 

Wher^ the confinendent facility^ is not large 
enough fj&r a formal program, p. member of the 
staff holds a prerelease inteirview with the 
prisoner to discuss release procedure and future 
adjustment. The prisoner's specific problems 
are reviewed with him and Ijie - is given an 
opportunity to discuss his concerns and feelings 
' relative to return to duty or civilian fife. 

Release planning must begin soon enough so ' 
that all details are accomplished and the pris- 
oner is completely ready ^^or release on the 
correct date. This may include cleaning, pi*es- 
sing and laundering of his service uniform r or 
issue of one in case the umforni lias Qjianged 
.(e.'g*., summer to„,winter) during his cOnfine- 
*ment^ The than restored to duty must -have a 
complete sea bag. If he Js to be discharged to 
civil life and is not entitled to wear the unifo^'m, 
he. is provided civiliajtJJutex^elothing; he may 
provide his own civilian clothing, however, and 
should be encouraged \to do so. Prerelease' 
processin&.usually requires 1 or 2 days ' 

RestoraUon leave is authorized for prisoners 
returning to duty. The purpose of this leave is 
to enable the prisoner to visit his family in ^ 
order to handle any personal problems which ' 
may have arisen prior to or duringj|fi^ confine- 
ment. The giraiitingof this privilege is^ased on 
consideration of thfe facts in each case smd should 
satisfy the requirement that such leavfe will 
result in improving the man's chance for suc- 
cessful readjustment to the service. Leave en- 
route to next duty station may be granted pro- . 
vided that such leave, is not in excess of that 
authorized. ^ . , 

Prisoners sentenced to confinement of 30 
days or , less normally are returned to thetr 
comniand.^^avy prisoners sentenced to con- 
finement for lo;iger than 30 days are trans- 
ferred to the command operating the correctional 
center "for cofiflnem^nt (t-emporary custody)- 
and disposition.'^ If the sentence (Joes not include 
discharge to be executed on completion of con- 
finement and an administrative separation is not 
pending, the commanding officer makes such 
personnel available to tM Chief of - Naval Per- 
sonnel 14 days before.thef je;cpected release date. 
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Chapter 9-OPERATION OF PLACES OF CONFINEMENT 



FIJNAL R^ELEASE 

/ , . 
The proper authority to release from con- ' 
finement in a na'litary confinement facility is the - 
commanding o^icer of the facility. ' \, 
/ Final release is effected by Prisoner Release^ 
Order that identifies the prispneMind statec the 
reason for release. \Vhen completed, thi6 |orm 
is^ a receipt for the prisoner. Extreme care 
must be taken that th^ persQn, released is the one 
described in the order. ^ .* ^ 

Upon^ final release or transfer, valuables and 
other personal effects are returne|&o the pris- 
oner. When released from confinej|^t and upon 
receipt of his personal effects the^g^oner signs 
the statement, ''I acknowledge t^Jroturn of all 
. my personal effects to me" at theibottom of the 
inventory. The custodian then writes or stamps 
the words '* Account' closed" on (date)" and signs 
it. / 

The release date is the dlay cdnfTnemsnt is . 
completed. It is arrived at^by reducing the f^lh 
term of all sentences to confinement by proper 
credits and •adjustments. Prisoners should be 
released during normal work hours in. order to 
, ensure^ ^laX ^e individu^ receives adequate 
Tnstructloh and consideration to properly reti^rn 
him to' duty, and when reassignment is involved 
so that departure from the station can be ac- 
corigilished the same day. 
^' A prisoner whpse release date falls onrsp- 
Saturday, Sunday, or national holiday is released 
on the workdajt-4«imediately preceding such non- 
u^orjtday. ^/pris^ner seVving confinement on 
bread and water or diminished rations, however, 
will serve the entire period imposed unless re- 
mitted ^or suspended. These prisoners are re- 
leased on Saturday, Sundajj, *or holidays as ^ 
applicable. A prisoner is notTheld in confinement 
beyond his ;:'elease date in order to complete 
administrative disciplinary punishments, toa^ait. 
transportation*,' or to complete a forfeiture of pay* 
or because he is in deiitJto the government. 



Servfce Record Entries on Eeledse 



^lien.a prisoner is- released fK6(n confine-^ 
ment, an appropriate entry is made/fnhis service 
record stating the authority for and conditions 
of his releae; ant^includes:. . \ * * - \, 



ir 

Date of restoration to duty. ' *^ * 
Period for which ' balance of sentence is 
\suspended, if any."- 

3. Remaining portioH of sentence whioh may ' 
be executed if Susp^^psion thereof is va- 
cated. Where j/Il Qontmement has been 
served the-^st^terr^rtt ■ '*No confinemeijt 
ren;iains to be served" is made. 

4, Date^ and type of^chsch^ge awarded if ^ 
separated from military service. 

5. Statement of actions still pending^ such 
. as appellate review^ clemency, etc. 

6, Other admihistraiive entries as reilfiired. 



The officer responsible for maintaining pris- 
oner service' records nvist- be promotlytand 
accurately advised of the actual time each^ris- 
oner is in .a. confinement status. He mast have 
this infofmatign in order to oom^wte- Vtime not 
served*' or fUo^t time" wfeich lAusfbe de^c^ed ^ ^ 
from creditable service to "gomput^ longevity, 
proper leave credits," and expiration .of enlist-^ ^ 
ment or period of active service, FaUyre to do 
thfs n),ajt result in overpayments andp<!(ssiblelo^s 

, to the Governm9nt. 1 ^ \ 

Cqrifinemsnt records^ w m9n finally released 
from the correctiona^J/^T^ter fcr any reason are 

' stored bj; month ^nd year c#release and destrpyed 
at the entf 'of the seconcj yearrv^Confinemsrft 
records of pers^onnel i|epom7iitted 'confinement 
shoiild be rebpenedJo/fensujreJhat-alL information 
concerning the indivtfaual is a'vkiiable and.made' 
available to the cor\ectidhaJ^-^(^ ih which 

•presently' confined. . V , ' ^ 




CHAPTER'IO 



ADMINISTRATION 



ORGA^ZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

A definite organizational structure cannot be 
prescribed for the Master at Arms office. The 
missioa of the command, the type command, 
its size, location and special requUements, the 
local operating conditions, the availability of 
personnel, and the emphasis to be placed on each 
Master at Arms function are amony the factors 
that must be considered in determ'ning the 
basic structure of the office. 

The Master at Arms should construct an 
organization which will accomplish the,funda^ 
mental objectives of a military organization, * 
which are to accomplish the mission; to insure 
coordination and controjj to fix responsibilities; 
to group closely related functions; and to econo- 
mize on personnel and equipment. 

An examination of the organization of in- 
stallations, of commerce and industry, and of 
public agencies indicated that there are certlain 
basic principles of organization that are suc- 
cessful in accomplishing a mission. This does 
not imply that these principles aie applicable 
in every situation; however, the following should 
be regarded as questions which the organization 
planner must answer in the light of the or- 
ganizational structure: 

The organization should have a clearly under- 
stood objective, and every segment of the orga- 
nization should understand Its purpose in relation- 
ship to the accomplishment of the oi^ganization 
objective. 

The responsibility assigned to all segments 
and members of the organization should be 
specific, clear-cut, and understandable so as to 
avoid duplication, omission, and neglect resulting 
from an unassigned duty. 

Authority to act should be delegated to the 
lowest level practicable «and should be sufficient 
to carry out the responsibilities assigned to 
that level. 

Every member of the organization should^ 
report to one and only one superior. 



Individuals reporting directly"^ to a super- 
visor should not exceed the number which he 
can control I supervise, or direct effectively. 
For example, within the military structure the 
section is most usually thought o( as being 
the smallest element which one individual corl- 
trols, supervises, and directs. The maximum 
span of control varies greatly and will depend 
upon feuch factors as: 

V. t 

J 1, *exgerience, training, and personality o^ 
,sup^riors and subordinates. ^ 
^ 2. Degree of similarity among subordinate 
jobs. 

3. Distance by which superiors a^d subordi- 
nates are separated. 

4. Complexity of organization. 

Every member of the organization should know 
to whom he reports and who reports to him. 

Each necessary Junction should be assigned 
to a single segment of the organization. Related 
functions should be grouped; unrelated functions 
separated. / 

Staff s^tions should act only within the scope 
of their responsibilpes. Directives to subordinate 
units should be properly staffi^ and follow the 
command chaAnel. * i 

To the maximum extent practicable, consistent 
patterns of organization should be used at all 
levtsls. 

Authority and responsibility should be suf- 
ficiently delegated to free the delegator of 
burdensafiuT detail.' Heads of organizations may 
thus manage by exception, rather than by review 
of all routine subordinate actions. Hence, they 
will become involved only in those actions which 
are out of the ordinary ^(exceptional) and cannot 
or should not b^ handled by their subordinates. 

ORGANIZATION CHARTS ^ 

Organizational structure should be reduced 
to writing and/or chart form so to relate 
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^'•^tructure, assignment of rmcltonH. xfMS rrvnt:***:- • /n . ^/tf , / . ... . 

kn(J\v in order to c:irr\ n -r.- • * ■ * '-v^'. 
• cientlv. V' • 

be used to portr'ay^riiphieullv iht- pU-* '\^;s*^*ir' 
zation of a Mastgr ^Vr^.s-offict-. r^*?nc *'''!v ^ 
the structural cihxt, Tiit^^tion il i.-y .;'»•«•'.. 
chart, and conr)ination>rhctrt. s / .V' 

Structural Chart ' / ' 



This IS a 'chart depu-tu^g ihf r 
an organization. Its pun>>^^t* ')f 



i • » • •/ ? « 



ADMINISTRATIVE eWANcM 




eg, Absentee/Oesarter ADpriif^«nt.;r '.4r'»i« 
Investigotjon Section, fcyrijc^'Ort^ 'i^ ' < 
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Figure 10-1. — btructurai chart ^t' 4 *>.V'>* u; ^^'r 



MASTER-AT-ARMS 




1 PftEPARATlON OF CORfi£SI*ONO^NCE ANO^EPO«TS 

2 REPORTS CONTROL,'. 

3 MAINTAINS FILfS AND RECORDS 

4 ASSIGN CLERICAL W/ESONNEL 

5 COMPtLATlOH OF STATISTICS 

J6 PREPARATION OF 8U0CET ESTIMATES ANO 
/ - 
. ^ONTROL OF FUNDS 

. • i 

i * f 

7 ' SEC^5R(Ty CONTROL 

8 "'&TMER^E*ClFlC FUNCTIONS , 

9 --OTHER SPECIFJC FUNCTfONS 



OPERAtlONS seen ON 



ROBEFTT L. THOWPSC^N, LT 
ERVIN W. StEWART, 



OIC 



ASST 



RICHARD F. SQU2A, MACM OPS CHIEF 



. ^ 193.83 

Figure 10 2. - Functionaf chart of administrative 
section of a shore type MA office. , % 
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Figure 10-3. - Position chart of Operations sec- 
tion, of a shore type MA\ office. 



Position Chart 



This chart shows .the names, positions, and 
titles or grades of .personnel as they fit ii^o 
the plan of organization (fig, 10-3^, 

Combination Chart / 

* • • 

Structural, functional, an^ position charts may 
be combined by including in each box all of the 
data that would -be carried Separately on two 
or more of them, Tkis is practical when the 
organization is simplefhowever , wli^n many levels 
and subdivisions exist within an ' organization 
,^ch a chart rtiay tecome of impracticable* or 

.•unmanageable sjze. ^ ^ 

In summary, it should be reniembered that 
an organization is not static; hence/ it must 

, be constantly ^reviewed to insure continuing ef- 

, fective direction of all organizational operations. 



• 1, Overall performance of theXM^ster at 

Arni'e iinit,. , ' * 

2, Enforcement of applicable regualtions, 
3^ Training and welfare *of all\assigneu 

Master at Arms personnel, 

4^Proptir 'gerformance of duty of All MAs, 

5, Maintenance of -all records, repoi^ts, and 
files. 

6, Proper operation and maintenance \of MA 
vehicles and otjier equipment, 

7, Adequate assignment of personnel for tuard 
duty and supervision where detection facil 
are available, 

\ 



' PLANNING AND SUPERVISORY 
FUNCTIONS 

As a chief petty officer or petty officer 
you may be assigned as operations or duty 
officer, depending ori the siz^ of the Master 
at Arms uriit,' As such the following duties 
are outlined,. P 

OPERATION^ bFFiCER 

} ' ' / 
The operations officer is appointed by, and 
is responsible tOr the commanding officer for 
• the following: ' 



In addition to preparing daily patrol assi 
ments, and maintaining a record of such 
signments, the operations officer prepares 
keeps up to date a map of the entire ax 
covered\by the unit. This map shows the 
covered fey each patPcrT; off limits establishment 
and area$; and sjdch places as police precinc 
staclpns and civi/ jails, MP headquarters, raii- 
roacnand bus stations, airport^, firfet aid stations 
^nd TOspitals, ^nd military establishments. The 
4)atrol areas indicated on the ma^i are numbered, 
and patrol assignments are made accordingly. 
The operat|t>ns officer also maintains a bulletin 
r boa2;d for Oj/sting of special orders covering 
B e^oh^^^^tiatro}; photographs and descriptions of 
--'•'^'^nted p^^^ns, and other itemis of interest 
to the patrols. When local- facilities include 
detention ai'eas, the operations officer may des- 
ignate a guard and supervise his activities. 
He sees that regulai* checks are made onprisoners 
held in detention and that ^these checks are 
recQi£led, 
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Chaptei^ 10 — ADMINISTRATION 



DUTY OFFrCER 



DUTIES OF MASTER AT 
ARMS PERSONNEL 



CHIEF OF THE WATCH 



The chief' 



of 



The duty officer, whp.,.^^ibe a petty offi.cer 
aftd'^-who is -"responsible 'ta'\t3ie CO, XO ar^ 
operations officer, is in genelhll charge^f the 
headquarters and overall Master .at Arms operayv, the ^duty ''chief is 
tions during the period of his ^ watch. In his/ ' 
capacity as duty officer, he isyesponsible for 
the appearance and proper perfo^njance of duty 
of all personnel assigned to th^ watch. The 
duty officer is charged with maintajning proper 
relations, with civil authorities am agencies 
in handling military personnel and iip" matters 
of joint concern. \^ 

The duty officer is required to be faniiliar 

with all instructions and notices pertaiil^ng to 

the Master at Arms office where he is assigi?ed. 

In addition, he must be thoroughly faralHar 

with the following basic directives and manuals: ^ 

Units Standard Operating Procedure (SOP),SOP>y 

Instraction series (your area). Uniform Code 
Jrfi Military Justice, Manual for Courts-Martial, 

Nayy Regulations, and tlie Manual of the Judge 
, A(3vdc4te:Gcncral (JAGEnst. 5800.7A). 
• ** ^ ' 

The, duty officer tnust be aware at all times 
of" activity in headquarters and must malte 
frequent inspections of the headquarters botlding. 
When maldng this inspection, be sure to avoid 
unnecessary contact with apprehended persons, 
but ensure that the turnkey inspects Uie cells 
frequently enoxigh to ensure that no confined 
person attempts to harm himself. 



the watch, sometimes called 
subject to the orders of the 
^commanding officer, executive officer, and the 
-operations officer, and is directly accounta'ole 
\to the ,duty officer. The duty chief is responsible 
fqr the proper operation and function of enlisted 
F^^fca^onnel during the period of his watch. The 
dutj^ chief's desk is the hub of all activities 
at 'Mig^ster at Arms headquarters, and all matters 
that^ass across his desk should be handled in 
an effi^^ent and speedy manner. 

As ^9^ief of the watch, you will ensure that 
alL meni^^rs of your watch section are properly 
instx'ucteSl concerning their orders and duties, 
and that tiiey are alert and competent in per- 
forming th^ir ^duties. In addition, you will see 
tnat they are/in proper and clean uniform at 
times whii^^^in a duty- status. No man will 



Before assuming duty as duty officer, inspect 
all logs maintained by the previous duty personnel 
and acquaint yourself with events occurring during 
the previous watch. 

While on duty, you will ensure that the desk 
blester contains a complete record of all in- 
cidenta '•which occurred during your watch. You 
gh^lij^enfiure that thej^eatj^st care is exercised 
wh^ entires are mad^^'in the blotter, to assure 
its afleqimo'yjp!: usfe'as a reference, (Erasures 
are not 'pi^rmttt^ in this log,) The ciuty officer^s 
tour of duty usually "commences at 0800 hrs 
until 0800 hrs the following day^ The duty officer 
may or may not be'^ requlired to remain at 
Master at Arms headquarters. In either case, 
the duty officer will be equipped with ^ beU 
boy/Handi Talkie or other communications at 
all ^Inies when away from MA^Jieadquarters. 

. ^The duty officer shall brief the operations 
officer at 0700 hrs daily, pn any incident pot 
covered in the 'blotter. / 
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^ posted on watch if he is known to have been 
<^qking alcoholic 'beverages less than 6 hours 
^lo're going on Wat^h, If a MA is found to be 
incapacitated for ihe« proper performance of 
duty ^bv«^ reason of misconduct due to intoxication, 
prior\{b*pr y/hi\e on duiy, he must be examined 
by a MEDICAL OFF(CERl You will relieve the 
p^trolmar\*rrom duty, liJK out the necessary 
reports, Md\make the appropriate entry in your 

As duty lAi^f, you are dir^^^tly responsible 
for the confinement of persons ki)prehended and 
held for furtherVaction. You also^ supervise the 
searching and bopkir^ of prisoners, and the 
collection of all ci^plaint reports received 
during your watch, T^iese reports are numbered 
according to case nunal^*» and submitted to the 
Operations Officer each Jh^^taing, 

it IS the respcmsibili|yV^'of the chief of the 
wttlch to assign and supervi^eWfeuseofvecljicles, 
in compliance with local\instrU<?^bns and orders. 
He is also responsible for all fxTeatrns, handcuffs, 
and", similar equipment stoxe^^at Headquarters. 

FAT^OL SUPERVI30R 

Tlw patrol supervisor is resf)orlBtole, u^i^r 
the watch chief, for the smooth a^^efficieuK 
operation of all posts, -beats, wagons, an^ patrol 
in his area. He is assigned a vehicle^;and acts 
as a roving patrol, checking ^11 troubl^ ^spots 
and public gathering places in a specif}^; ai'ea. 
As patrol supervisor, you should reassij^r^^^foot 
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MASTER-AT-ARMS 



patrcfls. Whenever necessary, always keepii^tm 
watch pbi.ef inforgied of the changes. You m^st 
reporl vwimediately to the scene of disorders, 
assaulW»^^4ffrays, and other disturbances, and 
supervise .'the restoration of order. When indi- 
cated, yoii\^je authorized to inspect private 
establishiyiente patrdnized by service personnel 
and will report all discrepancies in accordance 
with local instructions and directives, 

WATCH DESK\CLERK 

You may b^ assigned to duty as watch desk 
clerk at headquarters. It is the duty of the watch 
desk clerk to type smoothly and efficiently the 
various logs, reports, and forms required at 
headquarters, and to check all reports and forms 
turned in by the patrolmen to see that they are^ 
filled out properly^ and that they contain sufficient 
information* ^ 

Evidence -.and property accepted from offend- 
ers, must be logged properly and receipted 
for on the correct form. The various forms, 
logs, and records ydu are required to know and 
maintain are illustr4ted and discussed later in 
this chapter, '*/ 

RADIO OPERArORS \- 

The radio operators 'operate the radio com- 
muaications net control station. They also main- 
tain a Radio Log which is the official record 
of all Master at Arms radio -traffic, and is 
filed chronologically by date in the operations 
office or the radio operators station. 

The radio log seizes as a backup refer- 
ence and support for the desk blotter and other 
reports. Therefore, it is imperative that the 
source, time, and substance of conversation on all 
routine official calls be recorded. In the case of 
seriou8.in«''idents, a detailed record of the trans- 
mission should be kept. 

. TURNKEY 

A turnkey is responsible for processing tfnd 
handling all^ prisoners and personnel taken into 
custody in "accordance with local' instructions. 
When apprehended personnel are brought into 
headquarters, the turnkey conducts a thorough 
search of them, listing all valuables and personal 
effects. He must exercise care, in using force. 
(Armlocks, headlocks, and come-alongs are legal 
holds,) When force is used to control and search 
a prisoner, the details should be made a part 
of the apprehension report. Include all remarks 
or actual words', if improper. 
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You should not confine an unconscious or 
injured person without first having him examined 
by a medical officer to see if he is drugged, 
severely injured, or is suffering from anything 
other than the effects of alcoholic beverages. 
After the individual is certified fit for con- 
finement, he should still be 'kept under a close 
watch. As a precaution, you never should enter 
a cell unless someone is standing by outside, 
nor should you wear a night stick or other, 
equipment that could be taken away from you and 
used as a weapon by a prisoner. 

MASTER AT ARMS PATROLS 

Master at Arms patrols, normally consisting 
of two MAS perform enforcement activities in an 
assigned area during a specific period of time. 
The area of operations for each patrol and- the 
duties to be performed are posted at the MA 
station and are given to you at your briefing. 
The detailed pattern and time of your patrolling 
should be varie'd so that would-be offenders 
cannot determine your routes and schedules. 
Master at Arms patrols may be foot patrols 
or motor patrols. 

In order to get assistance in cases of emer- 
gency, be familiar with the means of communica- 
tion available on your route, with neighboring ^ 
or overlapping patrols, and with civil police. 
If you request assistance from a member of 
the Armed Forces and he fails or refuses to 
comply with your request, report him to your 
supervisor. 

Foot Patrols 

MA foot patrols cover limited areas fre- 
quented by military personnel, such as business 
districts or amusement areas. Short patrol routes 
may be used so that you can give special 
attention to known or potential trouble spots. The 
following techniques will assist you in perform- 
ing patrol duty: 

Know your pgtrol area thoroughly, includ- 
ing ' its streets, buildings, and other physical 
features. 

2»jJBecome acquainted with such persons aa 
storekeepers who live or work in your area. 
They may be good sour<jes of information or 
assistance to you. Be courteous toward them 
but do not accept favors or gratuities. 

3. Be able to give simple, accurate directions 
.as, to the location of ce^ain facilities^ such as 
transportation terminals, hospitals, USO*s and 
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theaters, in or adjacent to your area. Know 
emergency routes in andjrom your area. 4 

4. W'llk at a distance from :)uildings or 
structures so • that yoj :an better observe the 
area, be less susceptible to suiprise, and be 
readily seen and contacted by your supervisors 
or by persons who seek your assistance. 

5. Enter public est^blisjimonts in an incon- 
spicuous manner. Pause to observe the activities 
and then mdve through the establishment to 
view conditions without loitering <ji disturbing 
the occupants* When entering dark areas, such 
as unlighted alleys or interiors, let your eyes 
become adjusted to the darkness l^efore you 
proceed further. W^ien using a flashlight, hold the 
ligh^ in the left or non-weapon hand and at a 
distance to the side of the bod>. This will prevent 
the lig!it from naking a target in front of your 
body. 

6. Be curious, take the initiative, checkor in- 
quire into anything within the scope of your 
duties and authority concerning military personnel 
that is suggestive of improper conduct or disor- 



der, and 




appropriate action. 



Laster at Armr> motor patrols per fomiossen- 
tialljrthe same functions asfoot patrols;^^ever, 
they provide coverage of a much more extensive 
area. f Motor patrols are capable of providing 
rapid reinforcement of otherpatrols, supervisory 
or"tl*ansportatibn services, comminication serv- 
ic'es, ^nd emergency services. 

Mbtor patrols normally divide their actions 
between cmising and parking; in areab where 
violations Tiequently oc6ur." These activities 
should be peiiformed in a plainly visible manner. 
Visible patrols^nc^urage compliance. Parking 
the vehicle in obscure'^plaQes, such as behind 
billboards or among trS^^T^T^'^-Rot^onducive 
to good public relations oi* effective enforbemeiit.^ 

Set a good exampk? for other drivers by 
observing traffic regulations and road courtesy. 

In answering emergency calls, warnings de- 
vices, such as sirens and warning lights mounted 
on the vehicle, should be used m accordano^^' 
with local standing operating procedures. Speed 
limits apply to all vehicles, including vehicles 
on emergency calls, and are established as 
maxim im SAFE speeds under ideal conditions; 
therefore, excess speed should be resorted to 
only when local policy perrti'ts and the situation 
warrants such action. 



Special Patrols 

4 

Ybu may be assigned to 
the following special patrols: 



duty with one of 



and terminal pa- 
or mobile patrol 



!• Master at Arm:^ train 
trols ctre a type of fixed 
established for a particular time and place as 
required. Tl>ese patrols enforce' maintenance of 
orderly conduct and regulations among Armed 
Forces personnel and other personnel within 
military jurisdiction who are traveling on rail- 
road trains, buses, or other large-scale means 
of conveyance, or who are in bus, air, and 
train terminals. They may operate terminal 
information^ posts ^to provide information and 
other assistance to m litary personnel and their 
dependents. They ^also may perform physical 
security missions 3&oard trains and at terminals. 

2. MA water patrols are primarily concerned 
with physical security. Otherwise, their duties 
are basically the same as those performed in 
other Master atlArms operations. Water patrols 
constitute anextensionof on-shore MA operations. 
They are used on water areas of military ports, 
ocean or river li)ading or unloading points, and 
military installallions accessible by waterways. 
If you are assigned to a water patrol, you will 
receive training in boating operations, customs 
regulations if peijtinent, and techniques of boat 
patrolling, such as boarding procedures, water 
safety, marine firefighting and prevention, marine 
chart and map reading, and the operation of 
certain marine devices. In a combatenvironment, 
water patrols are! concerned with physical se- 



curity, sabotage, 
river escorts, pori 
resources control. 

3^. i\faster at A 
, aircraft for patrol 
nai$S3 npp, traffic ' 



nfiltration, blackmarketing, 
security, and populace and 
♦ 

ms' patrols may use* Navy 
urposes incident to recon- 
ntrol, circulation control, 
control of stragglersjand line crossers, the secur- 
ity of interi^ areas, i^earch for escaped prisoners 

general observation. Air 
nsiderable usefulness in 
ative to crowd, mob, 
s tab lislmient^^^idmai nte- 
ontrol in areas su^eT 

enemy 

y, " ^ 



l^t pexsons, an< 
pat rolsffriy^-Jtig^f 
enforcement operatiD 
yv riot control or the 
nance of order and 
from disaster or nriajor damage from 
action. In an emorgem 
to transport reinforcdments or supplemental 
patrols, to effect communications, to transport 
injured or apprehended persons, and to assist 
in establishing order amd control in areas in- 
accessible by other vehicles, .Radios and voice 
amplifiers may be used tp conimunicate directly 



aircraft may be used 
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with patrols or groups on the ground to relay 
information and orders and to give directions 
or other assistance. 



Patrolling With Other Personnel ' | 

Under exceptional circumstances where your 
commander has entered into a mitually acceptable 
agreement with local authorities, you may patrol 
with civil police to keep to a minimum conduct 
by military personnel which is prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline. Only ex- 
perienced personnel of mature judgment and 
thoroughly familiar with this agreement and the 
implications involved in violating the terms of- 
the Posse Com'tatus Act will be selected for 
this duty. You will accompany civil police 
for the sole purpose of enforcing the UCMJ 
among persons subject to it. You remain under 
the com-nand of, and are directly responsible 
to, your military superior and you will exercise 
no authority over the civil police or the civilian 
populace. In case of misconduct or apparent 
law violation, no action will t)e taken by you 
unless in self defense or the individual Con- 
cerned has been identified as a mem^r of 
the militafy service.! 

You may be assigned to patrol jointly with 
Army, Marine, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
personnel. In this situation, each member is 
exercising a common military authority derived 
from the same source. By agreement among 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the authority of Master at Arms^ and the 
enforcement personnel of ^ther services is ex- 
tended to include all members of the Armed 
Forces, regardless of their particular service. 
A similar situation is encountered when you 
"are assigned /to duty within Armed Forces 
police detachment. \ 



PLANNING AND PROGRAMMINGL 
DISCUSSION OF TERMS 



2%nJta^'W a detailed statement of the course 

of action to be followed in the accomplishment 
of the commandef*s mi'ssion. It may be written 
or oral as the situation warrants. A plan normally 
includes a consideration of the general situation, 
mission, tasks of subordinate units, administra- 
tive and logistical matters, and comjnand and 
communications matters. 



A program ^s a course of administrative 
action devised for the accomplishment of a specific 
objective according to a time schedule. A pro- 
gram is specific as to the time-phasing of the 
work to be done and the means to be allocated 
for its accomplisliment; that is, the men, the 
money, the facilities, and the materials. 

Planning is a continuing process. The necessity 
of anticipating future courses of action requif es 
that you make continuing estimates of the current 
and anticipated situation. Planning must be sys- • 
temaKc and a clearly and easily understood ^ 
routine operation* 

The planning mist conform to the policies 
and directives of the com.nander. In the absence 
of specific or pertinent orders or directives, 
and pending the approval of the comnnand^r, 
the planning is based upon assumptions that are 
consistent with sound judgment and a thorough 
knowledge of the missiomFor instance, the plan- 
ning may be based on the mere anticipation ' 
of a forthcoming event, incident, or condition* 
Althou^, in^e initial stages, some portions 
of a plan may be based entirely upon assump- 
tions, as additional informationbecomes available 
and as the estimate of the situation changes, 
corresponding modifications are made in the plan. 

A developed plan should be flexible and prac- 
ticable, ^nd should b^ thorou^ly coordinated. 
Requirements for manpower, equipment and 
suppli^, construction, communications, trans-' 
portation, and sim'lar factors are essential, 
and mast be incorporated in the plan, 

REQlJIREMENTS 

Estimating requirements for a Master at 
■ Arm(5 operation calls forestimates to be prepared 
within the scope of the directives and assump- 
tions under which you operate. 

Units and Personnel 

The situation and the mission generally de- 
termine the Master at Armr? unit and personnel 
that are required for the support of an operation. 
In recomoiending Master at Arms requirements, 
you should consider tjie — 

1. Capabilities of organic, Master at Arms ^ 
units. i 

2. Additional Master at Arjfnt^ support re- 
quired. 

3. Geographic, social, and political aspects 
of the area of operations. / 
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Master at Arms reqi.i*reineuts for riot con- 
trol, for confinement facilitie^, ^.ndfor supporting 
military government. , 



Equipment 

The. equipment required by Master at Armr. 
units to perform their mission is determined 
by analyzing such factors as the — 

1. Organic equipnient of. assigned and other 
available MA units. 

2. Special equipment needs for riot control 
and similar needs for Master at Arms type 
units that may be required. 

3. Estimated wear-out, maintenance, and re- 
placement rates. ^ • * 

Facilities 

The following facilities may be required for 
the performance of Master at Arms operations: 

1. M\ headquarters for directing police<5p- 
erations. 

2. Confinement facilities for military pris- 
oners ^ who are to be handled by th,e Master 
at Arms. 

3. Facilities for special activities assigned 
to the Master at Armn. 

A 

The nuTnl-^r, size and location of thefacilities 
are determined by analyzing 'such factors as the 
following: 

1. Assigned missions; e.g., enforcement, traf- 
fic control, and circulation control of individuals. 

2. Estimate .of mUitary prisoners to be 
confined. 

In planning the location of Master at Arms 
facilities, every attempt is made to consolidate 
functions that reduce administrative overhead. 



WORK PROGRAMS 

An important aspect of management is ac- 
complishment of assigned tasks in the most 
economical manneii. In order to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency and productivity, careful planning 
is essential. All possible'^ if forts mast be made 
'to ^improve the, wpric sitiiatton and to realize 
of available manpower 'ant^ 



optimum utiliz^tiop 
resources. 
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Work simplification is .a common-sense, sys- " 
tematic method of identifying and analyzing work 
problems, developing solutions, and > installing 
t improvements that will promote better use of 

equipment, material, time, and personnel, any ' 
* or all of which may be in short supply. 

Several techniques hav§ been developed that 
the leading petty officer ^can use for improving 
work methods. These techniques consist of ana- ^ 
lyses ol the distribution and volume of work,* 
steps in the sequence of operations, physical 
motions involved^^'and space arrangements. All 
five techniques are not necessarily involved, 
or even practical to u^e; when sufveying a 
particular work problem. It is not always possible, 
for instance, to alter physical arrangements, 
particularly aboard ship. Ther* conduct of one 
analysis, however, may reveal the need to conduct 
another type in orSer to achieve maximum 
utilization and efficiency. 

Work Distribution Analysis 

Keep in mind that the techniques discussed 
are merely some methods of analyzing work 
programs. They do not guarantee a cure for 
any problems uncovered. Careful analysis, how- 
ever, should lead to more effective utilization 
of available personnel, whether it be through 
expansion or ^reduction of woi*k undeStaken, 
through job or responsibility reassignments, 
, or any bther action. ^ 

SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 

Supervisors perform a multitude of tasks, 
some of which m^be listed under the heading 
of improving public relations. Our concern here 
is with planning, brganizing, directing, coordi- 
nating, and controlling.. These five duties of 
Supervisors are inseparable and so closely related 
that they overlap, and it often is difficult to 
distinguish one from another. For discussion 
purposes, however, we try to delineate them. 

Planning 

Planning is simply a method of guiding super- 
visors so that they can carry out their work 
in a consistent,, rational manner along the lines 
desired by comnand. 

Both short-and long-i^ange p^lanningjis neces- 
sary. Ordinarilyj top cotmiand make^ the long- 
range plans, anq shfortf range /planning is done 
ploser |to the wprking level. Loiig-ringe plans 
(may be stated 'in terms of bifoad objectives 
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and specific supporting objectives laid down for 
subordinate commands. In other instances, top 
- command may only inform the subordinate com- 
mands of the broad, long-range objectives, leavir^ 
the subordinate com mands to formulate shoi?t- 
term objt^ctives that support and further the long- 
range ones, 

.In either case, subordinate commands piist 
devise ways of gaining their objectives. Because 
plans ought to include the means of bringing 
about every^ result the plan is to achieve, plan- 
ners must think in terms of tasks includ^, 
skill of personnel, and facilities (tools, material, 
aad money) and tim3 available, . 

Organizing 

The second of the functions is orgaiiizing, 
which in this context simply means / finding 
the help and dividing and assi-gning the work 
to be done. You .have frequently ^per formed this 
task as a. front-line supervisor,'" As^ we think 
of it here, however, we are not concerned 
with actually giving the work to the men who 
will do it. We now ai:e concerned wilh parcel- 
ling out the work to the petty officers who will 
supervise its accomplishment. 

In some instances assigning work may be 
simple, because certain-^ petty offipers already 
have sections regularly assigned to them and 
* are responsible for particular types of work. 
In other cases, however,. it may be necessary 
to assign men to the POs as well as specify 
the work to be done. In ai)y event, to build 
the most efficient work crews, it js necessary 
to, think, of more than just numi^ers of men 
anc^ the skills' they possess,, You must take into 
consideration the personalit|ie^ of the me^^d 
the petty' officers, that is, how certain iwen 
react to each other and to different pdtty officers 
and how petty officers react to each 'other 
and to certain men. We do not mean to imply' 
that you should coddle any particular person, 
but it makes no sense to force an individual 
to work for or with someone he is hostile"" 
to; Keep your organization lobse, ^hift men 
around, trying to build the most, effective sec- 
tions. ' \ 



(DiTecting . | 



1 ' 



lkii;ectilg. Of cou|rse, is guiding tlvosel under 
I youJThe imountjof guidance ypu pro\jide caepe.nds 
I upon how[/ou >pperate and the skill arfcj reliability 
,| of l/oixj^ petty' officers. Rejrajrdless of.how yoU 
' decide to handle a situation, however\ your 
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pettj: officers rate clearly explained assignments ^ 
and clearly dra\0i lines of responsibility and * 
authority, ^ 



Coordinating ' • * 

0 

If there is a single word that can describe 
the act of managing it is coordinating; for 
the manager's task is to build a smoothly 
functioning, c^rdinated team. 

ObviousiyTgood pla'nning and skillful organi'z- 
ing form the basis of good coordination. If 
plans ar.e well laid, work well organized, and 
responsibilities are properly delineated, coor- 
dination should be no problem If any of the 
other three functions are lacking, however, the 
manager is likely to find himself operating in 
a series jof crises from which he may never 
extricate himself. 

Because personalities play a large role in 
coordination, a successful supervisor creates an . 
atmosphere in which his subordinates canoperate 
with a minimum of friction. Each petty officer 
should be accorded the opportunity to do his best 
with the least amount of interference. In short, 
the supervisor's job is to see that the work 
of his subordinates supports the major objectives 
and doesn't hmder. the operation of others. 

Controlling 

Controlling includes all of the devices, covert 
and overt, that a boss uses to check on the 
work ,of his men (direct observation, reports, 
records, etc.). Probably, no'other task of man- 
agement causes so much resentment as con- 
trolling, perhaps because indiscrim'nant controls 
frequently are casually administered and make 
. no distinction concerning the reliability of the 
various subordinates. Wlxen one feete that he 
isn't trusted, the incentive to do well drops 
sharply, 

^ SUPPLY AND TRAINING , I 

Procedures for inventory, requisition, receipt, 
^transfibr, "and survey of equijiment utilized by 
• Master 'at Arms activities can be found in 
Military Requirements for |P0 1 &'C, NAVPERS 
lOOST^C and Mlitary Reqtiirena^rits fj)r .Senior 
& iClister Chyf| Petty Officer, InAvTRA 10115. 

Guidelines ;or iniplementing various: types 
ojf training programs, methods and techniques can 
t)e found in Military Requirements for PO l&C, 
NAVPERS 10057-C. , 
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master'at arms in 
, foreign, ports 

At each port visited by units of our fleet, the 
SOPA, or cormiand designated to carry out the 
administrative functions of the SOPA, ^estab- 
lishes an adequate MA/SP unit in accordance 
with the provisioij^' of Navy Regulations. 

The officer aesigned lo organize a unit for 
temporary duty during a visit to a foreign port 
mast have his unit prepared before any liberty 
parties are ready to go ashore, * 

The consent of the proper local officials mjst 
be obtained before a patrol may be landed. If 
you fail to receive their <:onsent, the SOPA—. 
at his discretion— can withhold granting liberty, 
or he may limit the' size of liberty parties 
to such an erxtent that disturbances will be 
unlikely, \ 

Upon arrival at a foreign port, ,U,S, consular 
officials, L',S, naval attaches, or members of a 
U,S. ^ military hnisslon should^ be contacted for 
information on conditions ashore, the, num")er of 
military personnel to be adnfi,:tted at one time, 
presence of other U,S, military personnel,' and 
anyiother pertinent data. For example, American 
representatives can provide information regard- 
ingyareasoyhere sanitary condition^ are unsatis- 
facfon^ or where, prostitution is rife, 

'^tssjnjst never ^make inquiries of civil* 
officials of the foreign country concerning any 
of the foregoing i^ifofmation^ .because they might 
interpret such questions as a reflection on their 
national honor. If no American sources of in- 
formation are available, the^shore patrol officer 
, should contjiot loreign MILITARY police au- 
thorities, • 

COMPOSITION^ And CHARACTER 
OF THE UNIT ^ / , . 

The Master at ArmjS in a foreign port consists 
of si pepmanent patrol, which .is augmented by 
daily patrols. All are under the direct cognisance 
of the senior MA/SP 'offigier. He must obtain as 
niany interpreters as 'possible, land brief all 
hands on tHfe customs' and taboos bf the country. 
The patrol Aiust be cautidn^^ a!^inst listening 
to or getting' involved Witli s(ibve?slve agitators^ 
As a 'patr6lman, lyou jafe j ^presenting the 
United States, and ycl)jir|c6< iduct; reflects Erectly ^ 
on the LJnited Istateis, Ypii mgst do everything./' 
within y)ur power to' ir^rirove^ relations' between | 
.the|Unit( d States*and the fjoreign powers, | 

fn addition to the seni6r officer, the basic 
permanent MA/SP unit includesione officer, two 



chief petty officers, two Yeomen, two Hospital- 
Corpsmen, and one interpreter (if ava^ilable). ' ' 
Mem^)ers of the permanent unit are relieved .of ( 
all other duties during their assignment. They 
.are landed/ upon arrival in po^rt and * at least 
2 hours before the first liberty commenoes. 
The permanent patrol is not secured until after 
expiration of liberty on the last day of the visit. 
The Yeoman assigned perma-nent'^hore 
patrol duty irLst be rated and experienced. He 
is required^^ provide a typewriter and ba^ic 
officesupptt^Srrom his ship* 

f The Hospital Corpsman assigned to shore- 
patrol duty is expected to furnish a fully equipped 
first aid kit, ^ ' 

The 'SOPA designates a ship to furhish house- 
keeping and other gear and equipment for each / 
shore patrol headquarters. Housekeeping gear^. 
includes buckets^ swabs, brooms, dustpans, rags, 
and toilet paper. Miscellaneous equipment con- 
sists of such 'items as tables, chairs. Ideating 
equipment, thermos containers for coffee, clip- 
boarda, message blanks, logbooks, and a copy of 
the Manual for Courts-Martial: Stretchers, blan- 
kets , and straitjackets, constitute the gear 
(except first aid kits) required by the Hospital 
Corpsman, 

The daily ^ patrol is made up of personnel 
from each ship and unit in poH, It is composed 
of one petty officer for every 20 men (or fraction 
thereof) in the liberty section, one chief for 
every lO shore patrol petty officers, and one 
officer for every 25 shore patrol, mem^rs. 
These ^requirements are in' addition to the per- 
manent^ patrol, and may be increased or de- 
crease^at the discretion of the SOPA, 

Menfbers of the claily patrol are ' assigned 
such duty for the entire day. They must remain 
in a duty status fibm the time of first departure 
on such duty /rom. their ship and until they 
return to their ship. 

When you are assigned to a daily patrol 
unit, you 6an expect to serve it in many> different 
Positions. For example, when your unit checks 
m at headquarters, you will be assigned to a duty 
lor the length of yourj orders. This, duljy may be 
ad a beach . guard, as a merrtbeil of the riot 
squad, footi patrol, or vehicle oatroll, 4s ^' boat 
^id'?r, or a^ assistant foreign claimscom^Tiisi^iDn/ 
inV'Sstigator^ " , ' 
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CRIME PREVENTION 



■ Formiilatingva comprehensive crime preven-- 
tion program, to be effective both within an 
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installation and the surrciunding community, is 
a command responsibility, - v 

You must elicit the support of the members 
of the staff, members of the governmental and 
'law enforcement agencies of the civilian com- 
munity, and all agencies that in some way 
contribute to minimi2ing"the\ipportpnity to com- 
mit crime. / 

DEjn^NITIONS ^ 

Crime. A crime is an act or an omission 
of an act prohibited or enjoined by law for the 
^protection of the common good and punishable 
by constituted authority in a judicial proceeding 
in its own name. Under the crim'nal code of the 
United: States, a felony is a crime for which the 
punishment may be death or imprisonment for 
more than one year. Those crimes for which 
the maximum penalty may not exceed imprison- 
ment for one year are termed misdemeanors. 

Crime Prevention. The application of meas- 
ures necessary to minimize or eliminate the 
opportunity or des^i^e to comm-t or engage in 
criminal activities, ^ 

Crime Repression, The reduction of crimes 
and offenses through the application of such 
measures as patrolling, physical security and 
crime prevention surveys and inspections, obser- 
vation of persons and places considered crime, 
producing, and employment of off-limits proce- 
dures to preclude military personnel from par- 
ticipating in activities conducive to crime. 
. ' Crime Control, The detection and investigation 
of crimes and offenses and the apprehension 
and prosecution of offenders. 

Crime Prevention J^rogram. A program for 
the planning, coordination, execution, and review- 
ing of courses of action for the prevention of 
crimes and offenses. 

FACTORS OF CRIME 

Usually .tl^ere are tw6 -factors present in the. 
com-nission of any, criminal act: firi^t, the desire; 
.'second, the opportunity. In orderi to have maxi- 
' / mum effect, the crime prevention progra'rh mtist 
be directed toward both of these Ifactioi^s. Crime 
prevention is designe(i specifically tii nullify th|e 
individual's desir3|ocomTW?crto5nalac^^ and to 
eliminate or neutlralize tWe opportunity of com- 
mitting suchlacts. By, elimiqdftion of the oppor- 
tunity to comm-t cr^me byiftlpe application of 
ejffective police preventive techniques, and itiini- 
n£lzati6n of desire to , commit^ crim^ ' by the 
nlr|^li cation of social welfare techniques a^failable 



to the commander, actual offenses can be mini- 
mized, and much effprt expended on the pros- 
ecution of offenders can be avoided. 

PREVENTION OF SPECIFIC CRIMES'^ 
AND OFFENSES 

The Navy Crime Prevention Program is con- 
cerned with types as well as the number of crimes 
and offenses. The effectiveness of crime preven- 
tion techniques depends largely upon the nature 
of crimes and offenses being committed and the 
measure of attention which might be reasonably 
focused upon them. The application of preventive 
techniques should be made after a careful anal- 
ysis of the situation has revealed the causative 
and contributing factors involved. Master at 
Arms must be aware of the need for analysis 
so that in the conduct of their investigation, 
they ,will look for causes^ and be prepared to 
make recommendations for prevention. 



CRIME PREVENTION SURVEY 

The mflitary crime prevention survey is a 
professional and technical review and analysis 
vof existing condition within a command that tend 
Ito.have a bearing upon criminal conduct on the 
part of personnel of the command. Such a survey 
normally is initiated when the offense or incident 
*rate increases and when MA statistics show 
the' offenses ai^ occurring in specific areas 
or 'at off- base' establishment's. The objective of 
the crime prevention survey is to determine 
the causative factor responsible for the offenses 
'^o enable the formulation of recommendations 
for remedial action. It determines the nature, 
extent, and underlying causes of crime; evaluates 
present crime prevention efforts; and makes 
recommendations for improvement of crime pre- . 
vention action. The crime prevention survey is 
one of the essential component parts of a 
well-rounded, coordinated crime prevention prp- - 
rram. The survey may include detailed rBvif^,' 
Lnd investigation as to the nature, a|id extent bf | 
iriminal misconduct invp lying personnel, military 
ur civilian, of the comrpandl it nia>j involve anIj 
evaluation of spjecific op^ratiM meth<)^sj|and|^rO-'j 
{cedUres affecting the protdcjtion of pl^rsonnel 
'or i)l*operty; and it may include an analysis of 
neighboring ciyiljian environmental factors. It 
may be conducted in reference to a specific 
corp'^andl activity or off-bkse establishment or^ 
be more general ijn scope. Normally, a crime 
prevention surVey ^s institluted for onpl o^ two 



reasons: 
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1. To supply detailed information on which to 
establish or update the com-nand's general crime 
prevention program^ 

2. To furnish timely data and technical recom- 
mendations relative to crime prevention measures 
applicable to specific facilities or situation within 
command areas of interest. * 

Relationship of Crime Prevention Surveys 
to Physical Securit^Inspections 

Physical security inspections provide an eval- 
uation of all the physical security measures, 
emergency and disaster plans, and other pro- 
cedures employed to protect an installation or 
activity within the installation. 



A crime prevention survey is an investigation 
of a specified activity, area or condition for 
the purpose of minimizing or eliminating the 
opportunity or desire to commit or engage in 
criminal amivities, to include malfeasance, mis- 
feasance, nonfeasance, and^ltoral turpitude. 

Figure 10-4 depicts the relationship of physical 
security and crime prevention surveys. 

SUBJECTS OF SURVEYS 

Factors and conditions bearing upon crime 
and its prevention- within a conynand may con- 
cern activities, areas, places /r units integral 
to' the cominand. In addition, conditions within 
areas, places,* or establishment located in the 
civilian community may influence the conduct 



DISCIPLINE, LAW AND ORDER 
[ PROGRAM 



PRPVENTION PHASE 



ENFORCEMENT PHASE 



I ' 



PHYSICAL SECURITY/CRIME 

pREVErrriON Vrojgram 

1 



Off BASE 

L 



CRIME PREVEMTION SURVEY 
(emRNAi) 

PERIODIC SCREENING OF hREAS OR ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS FREQUENTED BY MIUTARY*,^|TH 
I HldH INCIOCNcJe OR POTENTIAL FOR CRIMI- 
NAL ACTIVITY /^UCH as^i:e, gambling, 

^^ARC0TICS, |USURY, THAT A RE DETRIMENTAL 

T^^ HEALTH, ^£lF|ARC, AND WOfi^AL 
STANDARDS i)F THd|Mll iTARY POPULATION 
i^lNCLbDEsI AN ANil^YSiS OF SOCIOLOGICAL, 
PHYSICAL, GEOGRAf HicjfVL, ENVIRONMENTAL, 
AND PSYCHOLOGIC)\L FACTORS WHICH MA f 
(bNTRlBUTE iTOjUNDESIRABLE STANDARD! 
OF CONDUCTS, OR PROVIDE THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY OR DESiRe TO BECOME iNvOLVEC 
IN CRIMINAL CONDUCT 



Figure 10-4.— xiie relationship of physicj^al security' and crime prevention surveys^ 
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PHYSICAL SECURITY INSPECTION 



PRO^/IDES an jlEVALiATION OFALLTIj<E PHYS 
ICAliEfURITY MEASURES, EMERGErJcY ANC 
'oiSMTej^ PLA|<S, ^0 OTHER PROCEDURES 
EM^OVl^D TO PROTECT AN INSTALLATION QR 
ACTIVITY AGAINSt/^S 'IONAG:, SABOTAGE, 
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FAC 



THEFT 



CONCJCTED BY 
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IN(f .UDE CRIME PREVENTION SURVEYS OF 



LITIES ON THE INSTALLATION 



1 



fRIME PREVENTION SURVEY 
' ' (INTERNAL) 

COMPLETE ANp OETAJLED ANALYSIS OF 
Pf^ySlCAL SECURITY (W^ASURES AND OPER- 
ATIONAL PROCiEDURES Em|>L0YED To P^O 
TEpAFACILlTrY OR ACTIVjiTY FROMCRlMl 
NAl, ACTIVITIES, I E , BUfGLARY, LARCENY, 
PILFERAGE, EMBEZZLEMENT, VICE,^<AR- 
COTICS, GAMBLING, OR 0THE,R CRIMlNAt 
ACTIVITY TO INCLUC|E VANDAIIsIm 



193.85 
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of both military and civilian personnel of the 
command. Consequently/ a crime prevention sur- 
vey may embrace not only matters directly under 
the commander's jurisdiction, but also matters 
beyond his direct controL Since the latter is 
true, it behooves the Master at Arms to es- 
tablish and maintain close working liaison in 
respect to police intelligence and crime pre- 
vention with civil law enforcement officials and 
agencies in the vicinity of the command. 

Activities and areas within the command's 
ju;;isdiction and control are subject to direct 
, jtion and influence both as to operational fea- 
'Cures and environmental factors that might tend 
to influence the Qonduct of personnel. Physical 
security measures niay largely negate opportunity 
to misappropriate or destroy Government prop- 
erty by persons not aiithori/^ed to be present 
within the protected or restricted area. Determi- 
nation of types and degree, of application nf such 
measures is ba^set^ on conditions revealed as a 
result of making ^a physical security inspection. 
When persons are authorized to be present 
either in^ small or large numbers, physical 
exclusion and detection jneasures may be largely 
inappropriate, as protective measures. The com- 
mander will need to take cognizance of factors 
that may tend to create femptation, or instigate 
impulsive misconduct in respect to individuals 
who are authorized to be present. Operational 
and environmental considerations reguiring the 
presence of significant numbers of personnel are 
properly subjects of crime prevention surveys 
in an effort to minimize the number of personnel 
in critical areas. 

Survey of Civilian Establishments 

^Limited stifrveys of civjilian establishments 
or areas frequented by connlmj|tpd personnel to 
I pbserv(^ type and ms^'nner of lap^ri^^-tjions,, man- 



agemeiit attitudes! arid J policies, charkcterl of 
patronage, associkted activities, phVsical on- 
dltions',! anc such oth4|rl,factorSj that r|iay havd ah 
innue4e ui)on the Welfare aiia the nliorale of j 
military personnel may in instances ' be coij-' 
sidered desirable or nebessary for th^linfor- 
mat!ion of the commander. In conductipg such 
surveys c^re must bqi exercised t|o avoid trespass 
or other violations of private rights and to 
iiy6\6 violationi of the. Ppsse Comitatus Act, 
Fermission miist be obtained foij entry into 
nonpublic areas of establishments such as stores', 
the,aters, cafes, and hotel lobbies. The comman- 
der has no jauthority to require cooperation, 
even answering inquiries, on the part of civilian 



In planning *for a crime prevention survey 
of civilian establishments or areas, primary 
emphasis should be place3^on those which are 
frequently visited by military personnel. How- 
ever,, the^fact that an establishment has a large 
military clientele should not in itself fc>|J^sed 
as justification for *a survey. In addition,^ere 
should be either a record of criminal incidents 
in theestablishmentor at-eaor reasonablegrounds ^ 
to believe that criminal incidents might' develop 
there. Time and ^available personnel permitting, 
establishments and areas with a smaller military^ 
clientele or only a potential military patronage 
jnay also be surveyed. 

Examples of such establishmisnts and areas 
which may be surveyed are: 

1, Bars., taverns, restaurants, clubs, and 
Other -estAJjIishments selling intoxicants, par- 
ticularly those which ^ster ^ at Arms files 
indicate as trouble spots, , 

2, Establishments ^and areas in which inci- 
dents, such as the following, involving military' 
personnel are known to have occurred: 

Oa) Cheating or defrauding through mis- 
representation, 

(b) Charging ,exploit^iv^ rates of interest, 

(c) Extending credit ^yond a purchaser's 
reasonable ability to meet payment arrangements, 

(d) Encouraging the ^giving of personal 
checks in excess of covering deposits or on 
nonexistent bank accounts as security for loans 
or debts, 

(e) F«Uuro by management to notify mili- 
tary authorities of incidents involving milita.ry 
personnel, 

3,, Establishments! knowp or suspected tojdj^al 
. in stqlen gp0ds 

I ^4, Est£b|isl 

ter T ilitaH personnjel absent wltho|u 
to c6idon)i IfliarcWiti^s', arfd ttssaurtS |ac 
theii-emi'y^,|;[, | ' ^ ' '! ! 

5', ^Est|kblifeWmentfe or are?is ' in which |it is 
suspected thaf narcotics and other depressant, 
stimulant, o[r hallucinogenic drugs ar^ sold 0^ 
used, I n 

6, Establishments or areas in which known 
prostitutes operate, I 

7, .Establishments or areas frequented by 
known homosexuals, 

8, festablishments or areas in which gambling 
gamesfare operated, ^ 

9, A:stabli[5uments or areas in which black- 
market activities^-for^Uegal currency transactions 



proprietors or authorities. 



/rits kriomi or sijs] )ecte(ji to shel- 
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m 



A sui^|ir of^cmlianj£StabltshTfr3^ Professional Ja^ge* 

oy devell^-inform^tion on whicho- 



1, A »'ecomjnendation that it^bc placed off 
lini'ts to military personnel can be based, 

2, The comin'inder can base reconwaexida- 
tions to the civil authorities regardingth^e , 
eliminati(6n of conditions detmn'ontal to the health, 
welfare, morale, and intee^P^ of rrl'litaTy, per- 

•* sonnel, * 

3, A recomrn':indation for increasing, reduc- 
ing, establishing^j^or elim nating Mciet^r at Arms 
patrols can be msed, 

4, Investigation of offens'es comTiitted by 
persons subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice or of offenses against Government prop- 
erty^nder Navy control can be initiated, 

0. A recommendation can be m-ide to civil 
authprities that a cooperative, concerted effort 
J>e "hride to elirxiinate an undesirable situation 
or 'increase the availability of wholesome ac- 
tivities an9 services within the civilian com^ 
m unity, 

SURVEY TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 

. Personnel making a crime prevention survey 
and those in reviewing the survey report' must 
constantly bear in mind that every detail peculiar 
to a particular aiea, activity, or establishment 
and relevgint to the purpose df the survey must 
be taken into conside Ation. Inv^tigative funda- 
mentals are applicable tollii cmne preyi^tion 
suney. The survey learn ^|ibuld util ^e ip]bmal 
fny^stigdivg^te,chm^ dfiyobsprvatjb^,,! idter- , 
vi#, cpl ection o| evjideilt iW data, ind,^«thott^ 
di|al I ' tjhe/|feff, if U ^m^anin^iil) u^;ef^l 

suKey 4eport'und fi!hal^si*^tte tohye accbmpliahed, 
Phbtogrjiphs, lor| ex3.mple, provide pii excellent 
'mbans of r^ciording and describing .what has 



iibe^n observed, 

When the nature of activities being surveyed 
ar^l technical or involve adhiinistrative or other 
progecjures beyond the scope oV training and in- 
vestigative ability of the survey team, technical 
assistance should be requested froM an agency 
which cart provide such assistance. Examples 
of procedures which may require outside as- 
sistanc-t? are accounting, inventory. control, fund 
management, and other similtfr procedures, 

'After completing the survey and analyzing the 
faCJts obtained, survey personnel prep^fe their 
formal survey report including appropriate rec- 
omTiPndations pertinent to. crime prevention. 



Good comfounity relations through the main- 
tenance, of a4)rofessi(?nal image are pi ^requisites 
:to success in crime preyention,^jrjvuimage to* 
be m:Mntained is an fmage bf la wfulnei\- Kelp- 
fulness, decorum, effectiveness, pride,. es^Sft de , 
corps, and efficjency, A good liubl'ic in.^e ' 
encourages public Support which, in itself, deterfe 
crime and opipns up an inexhaustible sourcevOf 
information during th^, investigation of a crime, 
A" professional iinrge cannot be Vstablished in 
newspapers or through a sales cam.jaign. It must 
be carefully built ^on the conduct and efficiency 
of each member of the unit. 



STATISTICA<L REPORTS 

The term '^statistics" has a twofold meaning: 

1, The science of the systematic c^llpction, 
classification, tabulation, and interpretation of 
numerical facts, 

2, The collection, classification, oV tabulation 
of such facts. 

The term ''Master at Arms statistics" per-^ 
tains to statistics that ijre of concern to i^Ias^er 
at Arms in general and the comnanding off^er 
in particular. For example, numerical facts 
pertaining to absentwithout leave rates, absentees 

. _ , , . . jpapi)rfehen^ioii», age j|, ^ 



rvefficl^ aocitients, 
r.ci]imos c$>mmitted 
ler I at krlns/ unit, 
jas^ificatidn, tabu- 
MA Sjtjatip^ics are 
pfficer 
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apprehended, alcohol factor i 
distributi,i)n of pfjfenders, mo J 
m^tor vehicle fhefts, orjmaj 
aie^f interest to the M 
The proper boUelction, 
lapon, aiidi ihtei*t)rdt|ation 
of great injipottance to the/jj^omma^'dinl 
in his enforcement and oth.er[act^vities, , 

There is a direrit -relationship, for exam'ple<r » 
between efficiehcyl knd effectiveaess of ,Mast^> 
at Armr^ operations alid the accuracy of analyses ' 
of general , trenjls encountered during* tho^ei • 
operatiMs. ^ou ian facilitate your findings' of 
sofutiohs to" -continuing proble^mr,, I such as high 
incidences of crimes or accidents, by gathering 
and" studying the pertinpnt ticts. These facts 
are, oi^^ can be nr)ade, readily ayailable in^data * 
that are contained in numerous i^cords and 
reports, • ^ / " ■ 

Utilizin'g statistic^ in one^ form or another, * 
in developing your plans, policies, and operation's, 
. you must have an understanding of elementary 
statistical techniques in ordef to: ♦ 
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l\ Establish siandards for the evaluation of the 
results of your^a"<^uvity. ; ' ^ 

2, Summarize the results of i^evention and 
enforcement activities in clear, concise, and 
meaningful form, , \ 

3, Draw /general or specific conclusions of 
known reU^bility ^from Master at- Arms and 
other recprds and reports. 

4, Support recommendations ^convincingly, 

5, Determine selective enforcement require- 
ments, 

6, Determine laxity and inefficiency, 

7.. Be. efxacb and definite in -procedure and 
analysis, / ^ * , 

8, Mike valid comparisons of like and unlike 
data, ' 

9, ^Analyze specific fkctors, such as type, 
location, and rate of crime, 

. 10, Determme current trendf>, such as for 
crimps, or traffic violations, 

11, Slake reasonable estimates of future trends, 

12, Formulate short and long range plans. 

Utilization 

You muk be able to recognize situations, 
in which you can empjoy statistical technique^ 
and concepts to the maximum in order to simplify 
your work and^ accomplish th^^m^-slsion. 

Specifically, you can utilize^ statistics ef- 
fectively for such purposes as: - * 

, 1, DeteTmunng unit^n?^ndividual capabil- 
' ities, ^ 

2. Making accurate* an3>ositive reports on the 
state of discipline in the comTiand,^iiiifeta^ 
31 Forecasting personnel requiri^ents, 
41 Determining absent without leave- rates 
*and their causes, ^ 7 
t 5, Categorizing MA .apprehensions by nature 
of offense,' 

6, Determining motor vehicle accident causes, 

7, Analyzing venereal disease data, 

8, Collating confinement data, 

9, Projecting operating costs, 

* Crime Prevention 

Master at Arms statistics are not limited 
m their use to determining areas that ^require 
special enforcement attention or to recording 
and charting criminal occurrences. The preven- 
tive responsibilities of the MA also offer a field 
for the employment of statistical technicjRes. 
Crime prevention, for example, is^ one aspect 
of th-e prevfeotive field. 



Since the purpose of a^ ctnme prevention 
program -s to eliminate ox nullify crime, the 
first step is to isolate specific aspects of the 
problem such as the extent, character, location, 
and time of incidents. An accurate determination 
of these factors cannot be^hiade by rule of thum^ 
oVby intuitive methods, A detailed and sys- 
;^matic examination of^he iacts is required 
in order to obtain the essential elements of 
information for formulating a well-planned and 
, efficient program of crime prevention. 

Use of Recorded Data 

By a continuing analysis of Master at Alrms 
records and reports of criminal occurences ,\you 
are able to detect trends and sensitive are\s, 
and develop prevenfive measures. The most 
reliable data available is used in planning, uti- 
lizing recorded dafa of past and current criminal 
occurrences to guide you in preparing estimates 
of4he crime sitija^on. 

Your examination^ crime statistics provides 
thei commanding officeih-^ith answers to such 
prelifninai'y questions as^- 

^ 1, Where are the sensitive areas? 

2. At what^ hours do most, crimes 

3, In what age groups dp the bulk of the 
offenders fall? 

4rf^ W^iat types of crinies are comm'tted most 
oflen? 

u5. What is the average length of. service 
oroffenders? 

^ 6, What units of the command have the highest 
crime rates?**" 

The accuracy of the answers to these questions 
is cfosely related to the accuracy of the data 
examined and to the ^exactness of the analytical 
methods utilized, * 

You then examine the causativ'e faqtors of 
the crimes I having' high rates. These factors 
may includd an exposure to temptation coupled 
with a lacklW training or orientation, a lack 
of leadershipl,'inadequatesupervision, low morale , 
or poor law enforcement in cmlian communities.- 

CALCULATING PERCENTAGES AND 
DETERM NING RATES 

A statistical aid to tHe Masteir at Arms 
in analyzing his statistical data is the C£Clcu^ 
lation of percentages and rate ^gjierm'nation,^ 
With yoi^r informationi using either the percen^t- 
age or rate form, whichever is appropriate, 
you can \ see where your problem areas liel 
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Calculating Percentages 



/ 



Percentages are helpful in the presentation 
of statistical data in briefings or reports, A 
'percentage is that part which is considered fh 
relation to the whole an9;^ calculated on the 
basi§ of 100.' The following is ^an examnle of 
the calculation of percentage: 

Example:^ If 800 offenses occurred during a 
certain month, 40 AWOLs would constitute 5 
percent of the iot^ number o'f offenses. To 
arrive at this ijfesult/th^ following computa- 
tions are made: 



Base figure: 

Figure compared to base: 



§00 (Offenses) 
40 iAW0L6) 



Divide the base figure into the figure being 
compared to the base and multiply the result 
by 100 for percentage: 

40 X 100 = 5 percent 



800 

This method miftaiso be used to d^term'ne 
percentage of ^"^r^Wfepr decrease of nvlitaryf 
.personnel within yoi^^rea of jurisdiction. The 
Ojily difference is that an additional computa- 
tion must be made to deterin'ne the actual 
increase or decrease involved. 

Examole: Military personnel increased in strength 
from 4,852 in July to 5,294 in> August. The 
percentage of increase is 9.1 percent. 



5,294 
-4,852 

442 



August strength 
July strength ' 



The base, figure is 4,852. The figure being 
. compared to the base is 442. The formula for 
^ this example is: 

1 ' • 442 X 100 = 9.1 percent 



4,852 

Percentage of decrease is calculated in the 
same manner. I 

Determining' Rates 

A rate is generally expressed in terms of 
frequency per some standard unit as 100; 1000; 
10,000; 100,000. These figures ' (100, 1000,etc.) 
afe arbitrary figures and act as a common 



denominator to facilitate evaluation and com- 
parison. An example of rate determination is 
the; following: N 

Example: If 600 offenses occurred duiring a cex,- 
t^in period and 30,000 military were' stationecT 
there during this period, the offense rate per 
1,(^00 personnel is 20 (offenses .per 1000). " The ^ 
formula used to arrive at this result is: 

. . Num^r of Offenses X Stdndard Unit 

Strength 
equals rate per standard unit 

In applying this formala to our example it 
would appear thus: 

600 X 1000 = 20 (rate per lOOO pers.) 



30,000 

COMPILATION, COLLECTION, ANP 
PRESENTATION . ^ 

Compilation, 

* The statistic^al fapts that are requirecj are^ 
for the most Fla,rt, to be^ found in the records 
and j-eports that are submitted by personnel 
who are engaged -in the various activities under 
your control or technical supervision. 

You 'should make a continuing study of these 
records and imports in order to insure that the 
statistical data 'which are required, are being, 
reported or^ recorded, and that they are cur,rent 
and accurate. The methods used in securing the 
data and maintaining the records and reports' 
must be simple and flexible, and must be cotn- ' 
mensurate with the personnel available for' their 
preparation. 

When you receive facts essential to aproblem 
or situation in records or reports, Ihfe facts 
are e;xti;'act€d from the records or reports ' knd 
are converted into accurate and under stahfiable 
measurements of the problem or situation. 

Uniform records and reports, together with 
other locally required records and reports, will 
contain facts that \Vill be of a^ssistance in an-i 
alyzing the character, the extent, the location, 
an^ the time of occurrence of .incidents that 
require -action. 

Connection 

In situations where the essential facts that 
are required for statistical analysis are not 
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i , , z A A / Care should be jeXercised in the preparation 

Available in regularly requ red r^^^ords or Te- ^^^^^^^ avoid faulty presentation 

portsryou must then "ascertain whether the data^ 9^ / ^ 

•^i^ available in oth^r staff activities o'f a higher .4nd4nte;^etation. , / ^ 

-or .lower command. If it is necessary to make) ' 
an original cplledtion of the required facts, 
the arrangements '^re made through authorized 
chaCiinels for such collections. 

\When receiving a special report on essential 
facts, 4t may eitheV 'cover an entire subject 
or b^ limited to a sanipling of the subject matter. 
Sampling is a statistical technique. In sampling, 
a reppt^ntative part' of a population or group 
.is utilifed in order to cjeiive therefrom a sta- 
tistical picture of the entire^ population or group. 
CarefulJx bhQsen saniplesi are usually sufficiently 
accurate !or >i^tatisti6al--study^t)ut allowance is 
' made for '^yjA5tgiti-6f 'error thaHs^ 
to bfe the normal error for the-pa-fficular method 
used. Standard sampling principles must be, ob- 
served if valid^ Tesults are to be^ obtained.' 



Presentation 



An 

will use w.^**>- — ^ - 

statistical data, v ET^iK^.present^tion sliould be 
accurately and carefully tailored to fit the^tuation 
and the facts beingV^i^Qsented. Methods -such as. 
the following may beV^mpioyed: . \ ' 

WRITTEN ANALYTlCAt'BEPORT.- This type . 
of report may be required*at.;rjBgular intervals 
and may, for purposes of cta;rity, be augmented 
by appropriate charts, or ^af)hs. It provides 
the commander with a permanent ^record. 

GRAPHIC PRESENTATION. — A graph or a 
chart provides you with a medium for presenting, 
in a clear, understandable, logical, and interest- 
ing manner, a collection'of facts whostKmeaning 
if presented in another^ medium .might not be 
clear. A graph or a chart assists the comman- 
der to analyze and compare data quickly, permits 
the condensation of facts and figures , and de- 
monstrates deficiencies and trends. ^ A graph 
provides the same information as a table, but 
usually has the advantage of greater simplicity 
and clarity. 

The following features are found in most 
graphs: 

(a) A distribution of a group of values or 'of 
a trait 'or characteristic. 

(b) A brief, simple, and direct title dg 
cribing what the graph represents. 

(c) .The unit or units oftrie^sure used. 
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Tabul^ar Presentation / ' - 

. Data are usually obtained from various re- 
ports, records, or surveys and appear as 
unorganized groupings or statements of numbers 
or facts. By systematic rearrangement or class- 
ification, you may give meaning and significance 
to data, thus facilitating doi^arisons with other 
groups of sim:iar data as well asfur^ieranalysis 
of the rearranged facts. ^ - ' 

The basic data may be rearranged a's follows: 

1. rThe largest and smallest numerical Values 
are located. ^ , - " 

2. The dif^erefice between 'these two values, 
i.e.rtfiej:*ange, is deter^fned. , • 

^'.''The values are groujxed in the order of 
Ibeir 'magnitude, in- groups of twos, threes, 
four-s,* fives ,orrJ;ens;' The size of this grouping 
' tor,.'-c^red' the class interval, normally is 
that not less than ten nor more than twenty 



- faotor,. -called' the class 
aggr«S!;r^n^im.^.kW.petty-^ Consideration is given, 

e many different ^^^^^^^^^^J^^^ howeve/rrSt.r n^ni^^er of numerical values 

With which it is netoessary to deal. The completed 
tabulatiem is described as a , frequency distri- 
bution (figure. 10-5). 





NUMBER 


"age 


OF 




OFFENSES 


17-18 ^ 


145 


19-20 


423 


2 1 -22 


299 


23-24 


, , 14 5 / 


25-26 


III 


^"27-28 


72 


29-30 


69 


31-32 


52 


33-34 


42 


3 5-36 


3 5 


37-38 


29^^ 




TOTAL 1,4 18 



/ ' ^ / 193.86 ^ 

1 Figure iCyrS.— jPrequ^ncy distribution of offenses 
J blas^ified by ages. 
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Fundamentals of Graphic and Tabular Charts 

Curve chart. -The c^trve or line chart 
--(graph) (fig. i0-6) is pjrofeably the most widely 
used ^orm of graphic" presentation. It is very 
simple to construbt afid is most effective when 
the emphasis^ is on movement rather than an 
actual amourit. The curve chart is normally used 
, when data cover a long period of time. It is 
also possible to compare two or more series 
;;on the same chart. The curve or line chart 
naay be used to show trends in various en- 
" fo^cement activities such as total AWOL's, 
vehicle registrations, offenses, apprehensions, 
etc. ^ 

, 'vertical bar (COLUMV) CHARTWAnother 
chart frequently used to 'depict enforcepfient data 
is 'the vertical bar or column chart^^ig. 10-7). 
This chart is also used to ^epiiCt numerical 
values of a given item over ^pearlod of time. The 
chart is simple to conpj;ruct and readily under- 
stood. The vertical bir chart is preferable to^ 
the curve chart when a sharper delineation of 

tVend is to be shpwn. 

PIE' (SECTOR) CHART.^The circle graph 
or pie chart (fig. 10-8) compares various com- 
^ ponents, with each other and with the whole. This 
' chart serves to direct attention to extreme ' 
areas. The primary disadvantage of the pie chart 
is that where many segments are involved the 
chart Will appear coriTusing. The small sections 
of/ the chart will be difficult to label in^a case 
pf that type. A bar chart is recommended when, 
. dealing with manyr components. 



Frequency Distribution Table 



* ' The frequencff. distribution table ^(fig. 10-9) 
^ /is 'considered* an essential element of selective 
'l,.fenforcement. The -primary purpose of this tabl^ 

• to show the nyrti')er and time or place of 
"* ^plations by* category. In figure 10-9 the fi*e- 

•^^ ti^noy distributionA'table is used to depict the 
'nUlJ^ber of apprehensions and type of offenses 
committed by perspnhel in various upits during 
a ivmonth period. This, table may as easily 
be applied when workjng with traffic, statistics 
or major crimes. 
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Spot Map / ^ 

/ ^ The spo,t map is another way of graphically 
{jfesenting dat^ pertaihing to frequency, type, 
and location of accidepts or incidents. This chart " 
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facets of Master at Arms operation with an 
economy of time and effort and to avoid such 
errors as use of improper forms, etc. Many, 
different types and num^oers of forms are used 
within the various naval districts; accordingly, 
the forms used in this chapter are SAMPLE 
forms on\^, subject to standardization of naval 
formn. 

USE, PREPARATION, AND DISPOSITION 
OF FORMS' 

The forms discussed in this chapter are 
used daily by the Master at Arms, These forms 
must be completed accurately, and are to be 
used only as a guide in familiarizing^ your- 
self with them. 



INCIDENT/COMPLAINT REPORT 
(DD Form 1569) 

The narrative guides are providea to assist 
you when preparing incident/complaint reports 
and to standardize MA report writing, / 
Keep in mind when writing a report that it 
will, in most cases, be directed and received 
by a person unfamiliar with the incident; there- ^ 
fore, it must be complete and self-explanatory. 
The recipient depends upon the thoroughness 
and accuracy of the report to obtain the facts 
he mast have in .^order to decide what course^ 
of action is appropriate. If any part of the report* 
requires further explanation, then it has failed 
to serve the intended purpose. The language must 
be simple and to the point. The reader mi^ 
not be * forced to guess or ^ assume when or 
where something took place, or whom **he'' 
or *Hhey'' refer to. Who, What, When, Where, 
Why and how are key elements to all reports. 
Factual information must form the basis of the' 
report. Brevity is desirea'ble to eliminate un- 
necessary words, but Aot when it is achieved 
through the elimination or absence of pertinent 
information. The best place to write a report, 
circumstances permitting, is at the scene of 
. the ■ incident or location to which you are dis- 
**'patched. You must never go off duty Until you 
Records, ana reports concerning ivjiat^er 4i^ave accomplished and turned in your report; 
Arms activities are of great importance in ,ijt)lice work is a 24-hour operation. The infor- 
maintaining an efficient unit, , They must be ^ktiSn your report contains may be^ needed by 

^ ' ' - anbther shift. Never forget that an official report 

is not your personal property. 

ftemeipber, reports reflect the ability and 
attitude* of; the writer. Evaluations are often 
based upon ydur work as it is presef^ted through 
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Figure 10-8.— Pie (sector) chart. 



is also considered to be an essential element 
,of selective enforcement planning, A map of an 
area is mounted on a, board capable of holding 
pins that are stuck into it. Locations of accidents 
or incidents are indicated ,py pins stuck into 
the map at the location Where the incidents 
or accidents occurred. Different types of acci- 
dents or incidents (e.g., injury, fatality) may be 
depicted by different colored pins or ones with 
different markings. The spot map may be utilized 
as a yearly record and, if photographed, may be 
-compared with succeeding years. 



RECORDS AND FORMS 
Records, and reports concerning Master ^t 



an — — ^ 

accurate, concise, and coni^lete at all iimes. 
They are discussed in this chapter to acquaint 
personnel newly assigned to MA duty with the 
large amount of legal and administrative 
paperwork'* required to efficiently record all 
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Figure 10-9.— Frequency distribution table." Monthly report of apprehensions. 
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reports. An incident properly covered but in- 
adequately or erroneously reported fails to 
provide the end product needed for satisfactory 
case presentation* 

ITEM: ^ , 

1. SUBJECT: Enter the full name to inchide 
Jr., Sr., II, III7 etc. Entel: the last name first, 
then first name and middle nam6. T^e middle 
name will be spelled out. If no middle name, 
enter **NMN*' after the first^name. Do^not use 
nicknames or aliases. If subject is known to 
use an alias, and it is pertinent to the report, 
enter it inltemlO and explain. 

2. GRADE: Enter the grade titl^(BM3) (SKI), 
not the number rating (E-4). 

3. SERVICE NUMBER: Enter only the social 
security number. 

4. ORGANIZATION: Enter the complete or- 
ganization, installation/ship and city/port, state 
and overseas APO/FPO, as applicable. Abbrevi- 
ate if you wish, provided however, that^standard 
abbreviations are used and that other persons^ 
reading the report will understand their meaning. 

5. DESCRIPTION; This item must be filled 
in on all original reports; it need not be filled 
in on supplemental reports. The item consists 
of eight parts: u 

a. Color Eyes: Enter the color of the 
'iris of the eye. Police .reports have been known 
to give the eye color as *'Red or Blood-shot" 
which is incorrect. Standard colors would be; 
brown, hazel, black and blue. 

b. Color Hair: Enter the predominant 
natural color. Whenever time permits, especially 
in warrant and long-term AWOL cases, check 
the color you see against the color shown on 
the subjects identification card* If th^ hair has 
been dyed, make an appropriate entry such as 
^'Brown-dyed Ked'\ Also be alert for wigs and 
toupees. ^ ^ 

c. Complexion: Normal entries wo^ld be 
Light, Meduim, Dark, Sallow or -Ruddy. Keep 
in mind that a Caucasian subjj^t's complexion 
duriiig summer ,may be inarke^^y clifferent^om 
his complexion during winter. 

d. Sex (and Rac^): %nter M for male 
and F,for female; in addition, because it is 
an imoortant identificatjLpn aid in police work, 
always enter the subject^s racial origin, using 
either W for Caucasion, N for Negroid and 
• M for Mongoloid. Hence, Negroid male would 
be N/M, Caucasion fem\le would be W/F, ^c. 

e. Ag^: Enter age in years only. When 
dealing with a youthful subject, be alert fo al- 
tered date of birth on identification cards. Such 
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alterations are usually for the purpose of enabling 

a minor to purchase alcoholic beverages, ai;id 

constitutes at least the offense of **Altering an 

Official Document' V \ / 
' / 

f. Weight: Enter in pounds only. 

g. Height: Enter in feet and inches. 

h. Identifying Marks: The appropriate entry 
for this item when there is a name in item 1 
is eit^ier (1) a descriptive entry, (2) the word 
'*None^ or (3) the word *'Unknow.i". A des- 
criptive entry should indicate whether the subject 
has any scars or marks on any part of his 

. body. If he has a tattoo, include what the tattoo 
depicts (tattoo of Eagle left bleep). If he has a 
scar, indicate the location and specify the length. 
A none entry should mean that he has no iden- 
tifying marks. An unknown entry is appropriate 
only in* those cases when personal contact with 
the sjjbject is impossible or impractical. 

6. HOW DRESSED: Military, Civilian or Mixed 
-are the appropriate basic entries. Describe the 
^•general condition of the clothing, not a break- 
, Sown of the clothing items. If they are mixed 

military and civilian, th^by constituting im- 
proper wearing of uniformUteRis, this information 
sliould be entered in item/ lO.^General condition 
of clothing should be entered as Wrinkled, Wrinkled 
and^ dirty. Neat, Bloodstained and Worn, etc. 

7. UNDER INFLUENCE OF: This Item applies, 
regardless of whether or not the subject com- 
mitted a related offense, such as Drunk or 
Oriving While Intoxicated. It also applies, re- 
gardless of whether or not another party (such 
as Civil Police) took note of subjects condition. 
If a subject is not under the influence of alcohol 
but appears to be under the influence of something 
else such as a prescription or nonprescription 

> drug, marijuana or an opiate such as herion; 

' ox other means such as smoke inhalation or 
water ingestion (neardrowning), the item *'Other" 

, should be marked. If he is under an influence, 

* check the af)propriate block and explain in item 
16. If he is not under the influence make a 
*'Not Applicable (N/A) entry". Your explanation 
must stipulate who observed him under the 

''influence, if civil police charge the subject; 
but in" your opinion he is sober, specify that 
it, is civil police opinion. Time elements are 
highly important in these cases however, because 
an average person will n9rmally reach sobriety 
within 4 to 6 hours. When dealing with per- 
sonnel who appear to be under the influence of 
something be extremely careful about rendering 
an opinion of the individuals condition. Except 
when you are fully satisfied that a simple drunk 
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case is involved prudence dictates seeking quali- 
fied medical diagnoisis of the symotoms, 

8, INCIDENT/COMPLAINT: This item con- 
sists of three (3) major parts: 

a. Type: Basically, the type will be either 
an '^offense,'' a ^'victimization'' or. an *Mn- 
volvement/' - 

(1) An offender^ may have committed 
a civil offense or a military offense or both. 
If a civil offense, enter it exactly as it appears 
(or you have reason to believe will appear) 
on the civil record. If a military offense, enter 
a readily accepted or logical term and be pre- 
pared to support it to a directive of the service 
concerned or to an article of the UCMJ. If 
both a civil and military offense are involved, 
enter each offense and then enter the word 
**CIVIL'' in parenthesis after the civil offense 
and **MA'' in parenthesis after the military 
offense. **AW0L/DFR'» reports, enter the ef- 
fective timo and date in parenthesis after the 
offense. On traffic accidents, enter the words 
'^TRAFFIC ACCIDENT'' in parenthesis following 
the offense, and next enter with *'POV" or 
**GOVT VEH,^' as applicable, in parenthesis. 
In general, any parenthetical entry may be in- 
eluded after the offense (but before Civil and 
MA when used) provided it adds to the clar- 
fication of the offense. Examples: ARMED ROB- 
BERY (SHOTGUN): ASSAULT WITH DEADLY 
WEAPON (KNIFE): DISORDERLY COMDUCT 
(SEX) (CIVIL): ASSAULT (VERBAL) • (MA); 
ASSAULT (FISTS). Do not enter the word 
CHARGED:, the offense entry will speak for 
itself in that respect. 

(2) Wiien a subject^ is victim, the in- 
cident/complaint entry should immediately re- 
flect that. E.xamples:. VICTIM OF LARCENY' 
VICTm OF ASSAULT (FISTS);VICT1M OF ROB- 
— BERY--(FEAR). If a subject claims to have been 
robbed, but is unable to provide specific facts 
and you have reasonable doubt, }t is appropriate 
to enter VICTIM OF ROBBERY (ALLEGED). 
All victims of rape will be VICTIM OF RAPE 
(ALLEGED). You must then explain in Item 10. 

(3) One example of an involvement is 
a, traffic accident whete a subject is not charged 
»with an offense. Admittedly, k it is determined 
that a subject in no way cojfrfributed to the ac- 
cident, then he would acfrially be a victim. 
However, a fine line j)ften exists concerning 
accidents, and it is better to stay clear of 
the word victim. TheWore, use the term * 'IN- 
VOLVED IN TRAFFIC ^^CCIDENT." Follow with 
KPOV) or (GOVT VEH) In parenthesis. If subje^ct 
is a passenger- or pedestrian, then use the 



appropriate parenthetical entry such as **PASS- 
ENGER-INJURED" or *TEDESTRIAN''. A second 
example of involvement is when subject is sum- 
moned or .requested to appeaf as a witness. 
In this type case make an entry such as **SUM- 
MONED AS WITNESS TO ROBBERY"; *'AP- 
PEARANCE AS WITNESS TO TRAFFIC 
, ACCIDENT (REQUESTED)" ''MATERIAL WIT- 
. NESS TO HOMICIDE." -fete. 

b. Location: In all AWOL/DFR (dropped 
from rolls) cases, enter the apprehension/sur- 
render location. In all other cases, enter the 
incident locatipp. This will 'be entered to the 
right of the incident/complaint. If the incident 
location is also the apprehensipn/surrender lo- 
cation, that will simplify your report somewhat. 
But if it is not in the lead-off sentence of item 
10 where the apprehension/surrender took place 
and the circumstances surrounding it; that is, 
was he apprehended on warrant, police lookout, 
through fingerprint identification, etc; did he 
surrender when he was informed that he was 
wanted, did he waive interstate extradition pro- 
ceedings, etc. When enteringtheindident location, 
(location such as a street address, Washington 
National Airport^. Hot Shoppe, Union Station, etc, 
means that the incident took place inside that 
location. If it did not, you must specify by 
writing **IN FRONT OF", ALONGSIDE OF 
''REAR OF," ADJACENT TO" etc, before you 
write the location. For example, if a traffic 
Occident occurs opposite a building, you can pin- 
point the accident scene in you report by entering 
IN FRONT OF 1234 45th STREET, NW WASH- 
INGTON, DC or NORTHEAST CORNER OF 
PARKING LOT REAR OF 1234 35th STREET 
NW. etc. 

c. Hour and date: The same principles 
apply for hour and date ap for location, except 
in the case of AWOL/DFR incidents. The hour 
and date in these cases, will be the hour and 
dat6 of the AWOL/DFR APPREHENSION. The ^ 
AWOL/DFR date will be placed in parenthesis ' 
next to the charge. 

9. RECEIVED BY: If ,you encountered the 
incident first hand, enter your own name, grade 
and position. Otherwise, the name of the person * 
at headquarters or elsewhere who received noti- 
fication should be entered in sequence, **MAC 
WHITE, Watch Chief, Master at Arms Unit 
(MA), Washington, D.C." By spelling out Master 
at Arms Unit and then MA in* parenthesis, 
you may then use (MAV throughout the >est ^ 
of the report. Further, indicate Itow the infor- 
mation was obtained by placing ,aj^./^" 4 n the 
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appropriate box provided, telephone, in person 
or by mail, 

lO, DETAILS OF INCIDENT: The information 
you enter here, and the way you enter it, will 
make .or break tfle entire report. No fixed set 
of rules can be established to cover the particular 
details *of a given report, however, guidelines 
have been established concerning how to start, 
what generally to include, the basic formal to 
be follpwed, sequence of events, .presentation, 
and wrap-up. A series of formats accompany this 
guideline to assist you. Refer to them often and 
follow them, but not blinily, add to .or delete 
from them as necessary to fit the needs of your 
case. No two incidents are exactly the same. 
The one thing that remains constant however, 
is the lead-off sentence. Then you write, "DOE 
WAS APEaEHENDED BY CIVIL POLfCEATTHE 
ABOVE WmE, date AND LOCATION AND 
CHARGED AS INJDICATED'* or "DOE SURREN- 
DERED 1(5 CIVIL POLICE AT HIS DUT Y ST ATION 
AT 1200 HOURS, 1 JAN 72, FOLLOWING THEIR 
PRESENTATION OF A WARRANT CHARGING 
HIM V/ITH having' COMMITTED THE ABOVE 
OFFSMSE AT THE ABOVE TIME, DATE AND 
LOCATION INDICATED'', we have laid out in 
a single sentence, the basics of thte subject's 
, involvement and have clearly conveyed to the 
reader WHO is involved, WHAT is involved,, 
and WHEN and WHERE the involvement took 
place. You now need to go into the WHY and 
HOW, Whenever possible, start the lead-off 
sentence with the subject's name. Do not start 
'it with the word "AT'\ Wliea item 13 \s con- 
tinued on the reverse of tlje form it should 
cleanly follow all other ite^rti continuations, if 
any. The complete name, rank, SSAN, and 
telephone numbor of the indi^vidual with whom 
the status check was made will be indicated 
in the body of the report,/^- 

V 

a. General: Oth^lr than on traffic accident 
reports (Ref Para til item lO will be prepared 
in a single block imifligraph format. It w}U nor- 
mally (1) begin >vith ,a subject's contact (appre- 
hensiorUsurrender/ victim or .witness) with law 
enforcement other authority, (2) progress 
through an ^ account of his involvement in the 
incident, and (3) end with information pertaining 
to his physical disposition. (Where is he?) 
Standard abbreviations may be used in Item 10 
such as organization, MA, etc,, prpvidingit'does 
not take away from the meaning of the report. 
Use complete sentences it item 10 except in 
» the* case of traffic accidents where it is not 
^totally f^ksible. 



b. Traffic Accidents: A completed samp:e 
has been prepared to guide you in making out 
these exceptions to the single paragraph formal, 

11, EVALUATION; Normally this item will 
not be completed. However, if an evaluation 
|s requested by the addressee of the report, 
such an evaluation will be provided by the 
operations ^fection, * 

12, PERSONS RELATED TO THE REPORT:. 
Enter labt names first, then first name and middle 
initial. When military, enter standard grade 
abbreviation, social security number and complete 
organization in that order. Enter grades and 
badge numbers of civil police, and their district/ 
sub-staion and department. If the subject was 
apprehended by civil police, the first name of 
the entered should be that* of the apprehending 
policeman. Do not hesitate to use this 'item to 
list complainants, victims, suspects, witnesses, 
accomplices, etc. 

Once entered in this item, refer in item 10 
by last name ::^nly, except when thelre is more 
than one of the same name then use the full 
name^ ' r . 

13, DISPOSITION Ol^IN.CIDENT/COMPLAINT: 

"This item consist^of three parts! 

ti. Referred to: Normally, the'' only entry 
to be made is the identification of the report 
writer by radio call sign. Do not use the vehicle 
number. If the incident was not covered by a 
pafrol (subject surrenders to Watch Chiq^) an 
entl7 is not required, / 

b. Offender: If the subject of your r^ort 
was ^ an offender, this entry will almost always 
begin with either '^RELEASED TO" or **DE- 
TAIInTeD" or ''ADMITTED'^ and go on to specify 
to whom or where, Qne of those th^ree should 
always appear when a subject was charf'gecV 
In those cases 'where ^n offense has not been 
^coihmitted,. such as victim or witness reports, 
you should line out the word OFFENDER and 
enter a more appropriate term such as SUBJECT 
ALLOWED TO PROCEED, Once you have subject 
released to' whom and where, then enter the 
disposition time and date. Example, "RELEASED 
TO PMO, FT, MYER, VA/, AT 2030 HRS,, 
1 JAN 72,»'or "SUBJECT ALLOWED TO PRO- 
CEED AT 2030 HRS., r JAN 72^», Be Sure, 
when applicable, that the- time and date -shown 
on the DD Form 629 (Receipt for 'prisoner 
or detained person) are the same as those 
shown on the Incident/Complaint report. Dis- 
position of subjects are normally decided upon 
\)y the*Watch Chief; therefore, he should be 
Consulted and no disposition should be undertaken 
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without his concurrence or someone superior to 
him in the chain of Command. 

c. Evidence >nd Notifications: Most of the 
time you will have already mentioned evidence 
in item 10 of your report. Even so, it must 
also be identified in, this item to include dis- 
position of it. Apai't from report considerations, 
do not forget to m^irk x>x in some way record 
the evidence so that you will later be a^ble to 
identify it and prove chain of custody/ should 
the need arise. In addition to evidence description 
and disposition, this item is used tQ record 
notification of persons such as organizations, 
investigative agencies, higher headquarters, etc., 
as to the incident. As with subject disposition, 
notifications ^ a^e primarily the Watch Chief's 
responsibility and will normally be carried out 
and recorded on the report by him. When space 
precludes extensive informatio^i, continue this 
item on the reverse side of tha^form. 

14. ENCLOSURES: Enter here a very brief 
description, of any docurpents associated with the 
case that will be sent to the recipient as attach- 
ments to the report. Examples are DD Forms 
4oO^ (Provisional Pass) and DD Form 2N (V-'med 
Forces Identification Card). When in doubt about 
making an entry, consult the Watch ChieL 

15. DISTRIBUTION: Make an entry here only 
in those cases when a copy of the report has 
bee;i provided to someo-is other than a member 
of MA. Do not give a copy of a report to anyone 
without the prior approval of the Watch Chief 
or higher MA authority. The information con- 
tained iry'ffie police reports is privileged and 
is not Juo be released or discussed with any 
^vscSr/ not having an official right and need 
tojpew.- 

16. SIGNATURE" ELEMENT: No "person below 
the position of Watch Chief ne^d be ooiicerned 
with the signature element. The Watch Chief 
must always sign the original report and print 
his name above 'his signature. Also he must 

- sign all copies of reports that are provided to 
any other agencies such 'as investigative agencies 
or copies that accompany the subjects to 'their 
release point. When the report is sent to the. 

^ Administrative office, it is 'then typed in the 
smooth, signed by the commanding officer or 
executive officer in the signature block and 
forwarded to the subject's command. 

,17. DATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH: Enter 
the date and place of birth on the reverse side 
. of the form. Place of birth must be a city,, 
tbwn* or county and state, when born in the 

/United States or Country/Territory, when born 
-outs Ldg Jhe -United States. 



ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING 
IMCID^:NT/ COMPLAINT REPORTS 

1. Interstate highways will be referred to 
as US Route 195, US Route 495. State Highways 
will ' be referred to as Md Route 32, and Va 
Route 123 * * 

2. Civil Police agencies will be entered in 

Item 12, as follows: (Examples) 
Metropolitan Police, D.C. 
(Substation *1, District #1) 

Police Department, Prince Georges 
County^ Md. (Upper Marl^ro Station) 

Police Department 
Alexandria, Va. 

U.S. Park Police, Wash, 
DC (Greenbelt Station) 

3. Serious incident reports that are not com- 
pleted prior to ^daily, close-out of the blotter 
will be entered in the blotter prior to close- 
out as an information 6ntry, so that blotter 
recipients will be aware that a serious incident 
is being worked. Include in the information 
entry a statement that Report not completed; 
normal cai^e number blotter entry will be made 
upon completion*'. 

' 4. Differences in bond amounts, court appear- 
ances, or references to bonds in one sentence 
and collateral in the next, must be explained. 
Iftsure that the bond amount given in the report 
is the actual bond figure and not the amount 
paid a bondsman which is only a percentage 
of the actual bond. ' 

5. Correct spelling is a responsibility of the 
report writer, when in doubt, eithfer consult 
a dictionary or use anothp!b word if possible. 

6. Slang terms suchuJ#«OOKED or TOTALED 
* should not be used in reports. They may be 

acceptable in everyday conversation but are not 
appropriate for inclusion in official reports. 

7. Civil Police Traffic Violation Notices or 
Traffic Summon numbers will be included in 
reports. This is necessary, so that Liaison can 
locate the report in court. 

8. \.Charge(s) contained in Item 8 will not be 
repeated in Item 10 unless it is absolutely 
essential to the case presentation or to sentence 
structure. The term **AND CHARGED AS IN- 
DICATED" will be used in the first sentence 
of Item 10 whenever appropriate. 

9. When status checks are conducted on sub- 
jects in transient status, the report must specify 
whether the check was made .with subject's 
'♦losing unit'' or subject's^ ''gaining unit". To 
say simply ''subject's unit" is not sufficient. 
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10. Whether qt not traffic operators other 
than a Subject of the ret)ort were charged by 
civil police they *wilf,>be entered as the last 
part of the Summary Sfection, item 10. Examples: 
Operator of Vehicle #2 was charged by civil 
police foi^ Colliding;'' Operator of Vehicle 
*2 wag not charged • by civil police. Further 
infofjfnation on such charges, such as -bond/ 
T VN/coUrt will not be entered. 

11. When passengers in vehicles are injured 
in traffic accidents, the Injuries Section of Item 
10 must include the passengers address (if same 
as an operator, say **Same as Operator of 
Vehicle'', instead of repeating unnecessarily) 
and which vehicle he was a passenger in. 

12. No original reports will be removed from 
MA Hq for any reason. 

13. Patrol sections will not obtain or report 
information pertaining to past court appearances 
unless an original report is being written after 
a subject has already been to court. Information 
pertaining to further court appearances will be 
reported by patrol sections in all cases. 

14. When information is added or any change 
is made to a report already signed by a Watch 
Chief, the Watch Chief making^the addition must 
also sign the report and his name entered in 
Item 12. 

15. In cases where a subject has been released 
by civilv authorities before the MA is notified 
or before<jthdy arrive, and certain lesser in- 
form atipr/such as the physical description of the 
subje^ct^is not readily available, do not allow 
yourself to stay tied up to obtain thg. information. 
The Watch Chief should follow through if the 
information can be easily obtained by telephone. 
It is not intended th,at long periods of time or 
a great deal of effort be expended in seeking 
a subject's physidal description. 

16. Do not confuse words. Keep in mind that 
a status check cannot **state", and a vehicle 
is not a **who". 

17. Do not use terms such as Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, Hyattsville Jail, Upper Marlboro Court, 
etc. Find out the correct terminology. (Examples: 
NNMC, Bethesda, Md., Prince Georges* County-- 
Jail, HyMtsville, Md; Prince Georges County 
Court, Upper Marlboro, Md.)^ 

18. Do hot issue Provisional Passes to subjects 
who have been granted a loan from the USO 
Military Loan Fund and still have sufficiejit 
time to make their destination. «^ 

19. The word "TAG" will be used when dealing 
with POy descriptions; and the word **REGIS- 
TRATION" will be used ^A^^ien de.aling with GOV 
descriptions. ^ - 



20. Normally, when civil police turn a subject 
over to you at the incident location, he has not 
been charged. This is iq say that his name has 
not been and will not be entered on the civil 
police arrest recdrd. 

Item 8 of DD Form 1569 would then contain 
the term **NOT CHARGED."^ in parenthesis, 
and Item 10 wording would reac3|^ that he was 
turned over '^WITHOUT CIVIL CHARGES." Ac- 
cordingly, you must insure^ in every case that 
the subject's name has not and will not be 
entered on the civil police arrest record, because 
if if has been or will be the following paragraph 
will apply. ^ , 

21. Normally, when civil police turn a subject 
over to you §it their station, his namf^ and an 
offense have been entered on their arrest record. 
Th\s means that they have in fact chargecvhim, 
even though there is no intention 6f having 
him post collateral, be detained in civil police 
custody, or appea^ in civil court. In effect, 
he is being turned over to military control 
'^WITHOUT CIVIL ACTION PENDING, FOR MIL- 
ITARY ACTION AS DEEMED NECESSARY," 
and this is the term to be entered in Item 10 
of DD Form 1569 vice the term **NOT CHARGED" 
in Item ,8. Determine to a certainty in each 
case, whether or not a civil police arrest record 
<entry has been or will be made, and write your 
report accordingly. 

Arcuracv and Understanding 

When you have completed your report, read 
it. Does'.it make sense to you? Will persons 
not familiar with the incident be able to deter- 
mines what took place by reading your report? 
If thCTe is any doubt in your mind or if you have 
to read it more than once to understand it, 
more than likely there is something missing. 
Do not hesitate to request help from your super- 
visors, and when you have a partner, have him 
check it over for accuracy and U completeness. 
Two heads are better than one. Steiple incident/ 
complaint forms are' illustrated iy figure lO-lO 
through 10-12. 

MILITARY POLICE RECEIPT FOR 
PROPERTY (DA FORM 19-31) 

This form «will be used as a receipt for 
property seized as evidence, or received from 
prisoners or detained persons for safekeeping. 

The form normally is prepared after a careful 
inventory of the property received or impounded. 
The inventory ahdlistingof property on the receipt 
should be accomplished in the presence of the 
jDerson from whom the property is taken or 
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received and witnessed by a third person when 
possible, 'The person from whom the property 
was obtained will review the completed form * 
and sign the original below the last item. Should 
the persoji be incompetent-^ refuse to sign the 
receipt at tiie time of surrendering property, 
that fact will, be stated beneath the last item 
and one person in addition to the individual 
taking custody of the property will witness the 
transaction, check the property, and sign the 
receipt below the statement of incompetemcy 
or"^ refusal. The form will be signed by- the 
person taking custody of the property, ♦ 

Wnen property is released; the recipient Will 
acknowledge receipt by signing the or^ginarcopy 
in the space ''Received By" in the chain of 
custody sectiprf of the form. 
V. A sample form is illustrated in figure 10-13, 
MmiTARY POLICE RADIO LOg"^ 
(DATORM 19-43) 



The Master at Arms Radio log is the ofr 
cial record of all Master at Arms radio traffic,^ 
and is filed chronologically by date in the opera- 
tions officer's offrce or\he radio dispatcher 
station. The radio log is illust\ated in figure 10-14, 

MILITARY POLICE DESK BLO'rTER 
(DA FORM 3997) 

This^is a daily chronological record of police 
activity developed from reports, complaintg, inci- 
dents, or information received and actions result- 
ing therefrom. The des:< blotter does not serve 
as a substitute for the Incident/ Cj|||iplaint report. 
Entries will be in narrative form and will contain 
the essentials of the repart, concisely stating 
the who, what, when, where, ^ow and identity 

persons related to the incident. The action 
taken column will always contain the report/ 
case numix)v and the«w^itmls of tiie ,person^ re- 
cording the entry will bel^iaicated in the column 
provided, ^fc^ \ 

Information conceMBg the administration of 
the military police station, e,g,, personnel 
changes, inspections, visitors, etc,, and other 
administrative data will be recorded on the 
blotter, i 

The desk tjlotter covers the period from 
OOOl to 2400 hours, Tim^^corded in th^ ''time 
column'' will be the tiniPthe information is 
received^, ,The first daily entry on each blotter 
is always ^'blotter opened,'' The Watch Chief 
is responsible for preparation of the blotter during 
his tour of duty, T{ie Watch Chief or duty 
officer will verify the entries and sign the blotter 
immediately following the last entry when the 



blotter is closed at 2400 hours and/or upon* 
completion of. his tour of duty, 

Eigure 10-15 shows a sample desk blotter 
nth various entries. 




PROVISIONAL PA§S (DD FORM 460) 



The provisional pasSu will be used when 
it is necessary to provide members of the 
Armed Forces tvith valid passes for use during 
-travel to their units under condition^ ^ch as 
those stated below: 

1, Persons apprehended for violations not 
serious enough to warrant further custody, but 
delayed to the ' extent that they are unable to 
report to their stations within the time limit 
of existing orders or pass, \ 

2, Absentees whosedetentionisnot w^nuited, 

3, Persons whose pass or leave papers nave 
been lost or destroyed. 

The pass will be typewritten or printed in 
^triplicate and signed by the Watch Chief or 
patrolman. The person to whom the pass is 
issued will sign the three copieq on the reverse. 

The original (white) will be given to^^the 
serviceman; the duplicate (yellow) copy will be 
forwarded to the subject's commanding officer 
and the blue copy will be retained by the pre- 
paring ^agency and attached^ to the incident/ 
complaint report, (See figure 10-16,) 



RECEIPT FOi 
'PERSON (Dr 



PRISONER OR DETAINED 
iQRM 629) o 



The Receipt for Prisoner or Detained Person 
(DD Form 629) will be prepared in duplicate 
by the agency or command relinquishing custody 
of the prisoner. The form will be signed by the 
individual authorized to receive the prisoner. 

The signed original copy of the receipt for 
prisoner form will be filed by the unit relin- 
quishing custody of the prisoner. The duplicate 
copy will be filed by the unit receiving custody 
of the prisoner. After the subject^ has been re- 
Ojpased, the receipt is returned .to th^e Watch Chief 
who will enlsure that the time is entered in the 
blotter and that the 629 Is attached to the 
incident/complaint report, (See figurd^ 10-17,) 

VEHICLE/EQUIPMENT REQUEST AND RECORD 

When assigned a vehicle you will be giv^en 
a written dispatch, known gis the Vehicle/Equip- 
Request and Record, NavFac Form 9-ll240/lI 



M\STER-AT-ARMS 



INCIDEHT/COMPUIHT REPORT 

' P INFORMATION Q COMPLAINT Q COMyUNDING OfViCER'^ REPORT Of ACTION REQUIRED (Stf reverte) 



OATC 

6 JAN 



IMCIOCNT/COU^LA INT NO. 

' 20— 7it 



IMVeST I GAT ION A(^ORT Ni) 



TMRO: 

TO: 



THESE ITEMS WILL BE 



SLOPER, HOWARD LINDLEY JR. 



2 ciiAoe 
BM3 



COMPLETED BY THE AEMINISTRATIVE, SECTION 



} SCKVICC NUMtCR 

219-58-8535 



4. ORGANIZATION ( Inclvd* loc«(ion and p^onP^ 

p > 3rd DIV, USS SCALE (MSO-31 ) 
NA^fAL AMPHIBIOUS BASE,NORFOLr., VA. 




5 QCSCRi^TiON (Compi^ on »!l c^viiiaw and mtltttty ptrtonnti whott jjrf»wtity !• m qv»»tton) 



COLOR Ctts 

BLUE 



» COtOR MAiR 

ilONDE. 



C OM^U X I ON 

FAIR 



0 sex 

W/M 



t acc 

22 



lOCNTIFVING MARKS {Tattoo. atOf 

,tc ) ^TATTOO, COILED SNAKE 
RIGHT FOREARM 



7. UNDER INFLUCNCe OF. 


X 


ALCOHOL 


(Bxptmin tn 
jV«* iO) 




OTHER 



c 



i mO« ORCSStO (Htltfty or eivil*»n and condition oi clothtng) 

MILITARY - DIRTY - MUSSED ' 



• I NCiOCNT/COM^LAiNT (Sp^ctfy typa and location) 

1. 'DRUNK (NOT CHAP^D) (CIVIL) 

2. DRUNK AND DISORDERLY CpNDUCT (MA) 

3. AWOL « (iViiAN li^) 



Front of ^ 
806 Uth Street NW 
Washlngl/on, DC 



HOUR 

0130 



DATE 

6 JAN 



f RCCCIVCO «v (Typtd or prtnfd «••••, i/tdt. ind potttion) 

MAC A. JACOBS, Watch Chief, Master at Arms (MA), Washington, DC 

Inclvdt 



JAN 
iN^wTbN 



•V tclcphonc 



•V MAIL 
77 



10 C^'Ai-S OF vJNCiOCNT (who J7?7f ZK7n wA.j.. how* inclvdt tttitvdt cf tim* of %ppfhtn»ion mnd iiv d*t»tU 
W u/.coop«/«tiv# Atfch »ft*mtnf of mtdtcti. p»rBOnn»t ) , ' , . ^ 1^ ♦ 4 ^« 

BM3 Sloper was apprehended by civil police at the above time, date and Ijy^ation 
when observed in a drunken, staggering condition on a jpublic street. Subject was 
released to Master at 'Arms without civil charges at 0U5 hrs, 6 Jan 7^ at which 
time life, had a strong odor of alcohol on his breath, bloodshot eyes and staggered 
slightly when walking. When informed he' was being turned over to Master at Arms, 

□ MtLtTAR^Of>^MU_ TRAfri 



1). EVALUATION {ZT ONFOONOtD ' U MISOCMCANOR U 



■J^ — PERSONS RELAT tO TOy REPORT (hnttrt catajory of r»imt,ion»htp l»tfr oppotif n«wj^ 

COlil>L;k|N/NT B. Vi/tim C. SUSPECT 0. ■ITWCSS ^ C. M^/S^/A^ f. I M Vt S T t 0 A Tt 0 IT C. A^VrCwCHOCQ »T 



StftVtCt MW«*tft 

Badge 

3%b 



Metropolitan Police, D.C. 
District #1 Hqtrs 



Thompson, Robert 



Rand, John R. 



U >>^lcer 



MAI 



352-01-7&9 



MAA,, Washington, D.C.\ 



Joces, Donald P.^ 



MA2 



103-65-3/.23 



MAA, Wa8hln(gtpn^..C. 



t 



5 



^3 OlSPOSITlON OF INCiOENT/COMPLAINT 



A. HCFIRRIO TO 



c ■18 



sec REPORT 



NUM«CR AT TO^ Of ^GC 



jTMtR AGENCY (Spteify) 



I. Of'l.NOER 



C, EviOENCe •'•i' dfcrib*. or •wawaria*^ oppropriot*) 

Releas ed td OOP. Naval District Washing^n at 063^0 hrs» 6 Jan 7i 



14. TnCLOSURES (St»t*m*nf 
^ and rtc0t^t») 



IS 0 I STRISUT.ION 



rot m COmmtXM (strike out if Ir^mppiUmhUy 



TVfEO MAKE, CRAOC ANO TITLE Of RC^ORTIMG OFFtCCR 

MAC A. JACOBS 



REPLACES A^SBn^WOWTffr?Tff?^8W^B?l7H tifJUL BE USEO. 



juM 



193.91 



Figure 10-10. — Incident/Complaint Report (Drunk) DD Form 1569- 
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INISTRATION 



THRU. * 
$ 

TO: 


FROH: ^ 


^ ' ' T- 


c 


\ ' , 





NUN I t >*l 








<>*' 


. .AC ^ 








for * Kd^d ) 














( 1 C I I I 
















*« 







<»< I » » ) O fi 



tide Kt t t h i \ >< 



MUN TAKhS (To 6r completed by the CO ol the nffende 
I- ii>di%stf» th»t di»potttn>n in format ton <• detired * ^nd r 
f tpp I able and enplatn at required m Item 6 For»ard, 
7t** da>a 0/ reKetpt of the report ^ To fac^titste trsnt 
»hrn rerutning < or r f u pondmc v 't hr ough metaage .enter* ) 



Sloper be^an using loud, profane and derogatory language towar»H thft^^ilitary* . 
service and Master at Arms. Subject refused to accompany jA'sVwhen so dir- 
,^^Gted and physically ror.isted them. Necessary force (armlook ind handirons) ^ 
was apDliejd. Slbner'was ti;ansported to MA headnuartprs^where f t^iBpTiohlc • 
sta'tus check with OOD of his unit, Q«C Glenn Rife, 27ft-33-0/j^ If 8;=jWO-.123^) 
revealed sub^^ecfc to bo absent as indicated tp item ifS. Subjecl^^anit requested 
that he be released to OOD, Naval District Wafshinft'ton, f or /urther disppaition 
by the military, bub.lect was detained at MA headquarters until he attained a 
sober and orderly condition. 



OOH- - 13 MAR 1951 > 
FOB ^ V/ashington, D.C. 



DIijC'iSSION This example demonaftratea how a subject will often.be orderly 
with^civil police and then for no apparent rnason be Very disorderly with 
MA'S or any type;/©!; militaiy authority. Just as often, th^g^ait^fl^moB^wil 



ill ^ 

be reversed: — -^hen you find it necessary t« use^ force, youThust specify in 
the ;'eport what type or decree of force was used such as handirons, armlocks, 
restraint Jacket, etc, Nevjer^use more force th^ is absolutely necessary. 



1 



193.9r, 



Figure 10-10. — Incident/ComplfinrRei)or1r(Drtnk) DD Form l^^Sg-^ccjntinued, ^ 
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MAST ER-ATr ARMS 



INCIOENT/COMPLAIHT REPORT 



(Contmu* in "ffUMffXS" oi 



0»TC 

6 JAN 197^ 



INClOCNT/COMPLAtNT NO 

21 - 7^ 



□ . INFORMAtiON □ COMPLAINT Q C0>»*ANOlNG OFFICER'S REPORT OF ACTION REQUIRED ( 5^e' t evet $e ) 



TO: 



THESE ITEMS WILL BE COMPLETED 



DOE, MARY JANE 



i CUkOt 

HM3 



FION: 

BY THE ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 



3> SCNVtCC NUUeCN 

980-76-5i^32 



4 ORGANIZATION (InciuiJ* tocmtton «nJ phont 

> X-RAY DEPT., US NAVAL 

HOSPITAL, Washington; d.c. 20366 



). OtSC* I I ON. rCoMp/ * r« on til ziviltsn* *nd militaty p»fonnml mho** idtntity i« m Qu»»tton) 



A. COLOR EYES 

BROWN 



1. COIOA HAIR 



MEDIUM 



0 SCx 



C ACC 

23 



r we icHT 

115 



C. HtlQT 



lOCNTtfYING MARKS Cr«((00. «c«r . 

NONE 



l-j hO« 0RCS^,{-<^ ( Iti I I t»ry ot c i¥ t I tmn mnd condition of clothing) 

-""Civilian - neat 



■ iNClprwT/COM^LAlNT (SptClff typ* l^cttion) 

1. POSSESSION OF MARIJUANA 

2. POSSESSION OF DANGEROUS DRUGS AND 
DRUG PARAPHENALI A' (ALLEGED) 



UNOIR |NFLUC^CC Of 



UOO Blk of 6th Street 
NE Washington D.C. 



• RCCCivCO lY (Typ»d or prtnfd n»m» , grtdi. »nd potition) . 



MAQS P. HABIB, Watct\ Chief, Master at Arms (MA)% Washington, DC 



(Bxplmin in 
tfm lOi 



HOUR 

0645 



OATC 

6 JAti 74 



• Y TCte^ONC 



10 OC T A I L s Of JNC'OtNT (Who. mhst, wh^n vhm t • * how* " tndud* sttitud* »t ( i*« of sppr»h»n»ion »nd giv* d*tsil» 
if uncoopmr»tty Attach ttsttmtntB of medical p»fonn»l ) 

HM3 DOE was apprehended by civil police at tbe above^ time, date and location and 
charged as indicatecL Subject was stopped on a routine traffic check, while 
operating her 1969 Chevrolet, MD Tar, #JD-t234. V/hen civil police approached 
' subject* s vehicle, Subject attempted to dismount and flee the scene. A search of 
subject's coat* revealed a plastic bag containing six (6) pills, red in color, of* 



\\. EVALUATION Q ^NfOUNOiO MISOtMtANOR [^1 'fLONY Q MtLUARY OffCNSC Q TRAfFK 


1 2 . PERSONS RtLATEO TO fREPORT 


/ (Jnttrt c»fgory of retattonahtp Ittfr oppottt* n*m«) 


A COMPLAINANT B. )flCTIM 


\ C. SUSPECT 0. WITNESS I. MP/SP/AP f. INVCSTIGATCO BY G. APPAIHCNOcq SY 










ftlaviCt muumttt 


o*c«Ni ( tfi ON o* tookftt «tiO ••.ONf NO. 


G 


. Nelson, Edward I. 




Officer 


Badge # 
7011 


Metropolitan Police, D.C. 
Substation #1,Di8t,#1 Hqtre, 


I 


lomch, Fr«d S.; | 




MAP 


579-22^674 


MAA, Washington, D.C. 


I 


.B^lJW; F^on T. 'I 




MA2 


878-1 6-U55 


MAA, Washington, D«C, 












13 


01 SPpSi HON Of INCIOENT/COMPLAJNT 


k. RCrCRMCp TO 


C. CviOtNCC (Lftmnd dfcrika. or mummmriM* «« •^•rosrV«f«) 

Evidence a,\ HPD, Diet #1 Hqtre. 

Notified :SubJ*s CO, CDR m:, 0725 hrs, 6 Jan 74 
NISO, Mr. GRAY, 0730 hrs, 6 Jan 74 
MA Duty Officer, LTjg DEAN, 0735 hrs,* 6 Jan 74 
wAvnicT nn imp RRraaT mi.n vi».o A .Ton 'Ji. 


1 


PATROL 




tfC RC^ORT NUMICR *T TOP Of PAGC 




OTMIR aOCNCy (Spmctfy) ^ 




NONC 


s. 


orriMocR Detained CCJ 


t5t Wash., I 






»n4 fc»ipt») 

<5 


2 NISO 


FOt TNC COMMAlOCt (Sttiks out if inappi ie»hU) 
TYPIO NAME. GRAOC ANO TlTLt Of RCP0RTIN6 omCIR 

MACS P« HABIB 





193.92 



ERIC 



Figure 10-11. — Incident/Complaint Report (Possession) DD Form 1569. 
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COMMASOER'S REPORT OF OIUCI PL INJURY ilrtON TAKEN. (To b« co»>/«t«rf by tht CO o/ tht ofUndet 
mh«n (tvtif nd« of thi* form tndtcmtf that rfiapoaition in/ormatton i« dtttttd Ind* 

f»tt actions • r> ft««« 4 anrf*5 »ppl itabir and •xptatn $» f^*iifd in f t t ^fo/#«/rf 

r^rou|^ <Omm*nd channtl» mithit. TtN day* of /»c«ipt of th» ttpott To /aci/it'at* ttan* 
Mi««io/t tu/n tht* $tdt f^<t up w^en tftutnint ( Of tr»pondent • thtou$h mr»»a$» %.»nttt ) 



THRU: 



TO: 



F!IOH: 
\ 



COU^ir;SwMARTl AL 



**0H - JUO IX i *l 



C OM* I f T I 0 



C t>-' I C T f t> 



C CW>i, I TIO 



an unknown nature, located in subjected ri/;ht front coat ix>cket* On the front 
seat of subject's vehicle; in view, was another plastic bag,, containing a green > 
vegetable matter, appearing, to be marijuana and two (2) watecjtipes, generally / 
used as narcotic paraphernalia. Subject and evidence were transported to District 
§\ Headouarters, MPD^ by civil police J uhere a jfield test of the f»reen vegetable / 
matter confirmed it to be marijuana* l]he pills an<} water pipes will be tested at / ^= 
a later date and analysis information ,wi XI be available at District #1, Headquartjers 
DOh was advised of her ri/^hts under Article 31, UCMJ by MAA at 0700 hrs, 6 Jan 7A, t' 
and declined to make a statement, A telephonic Aatus check with subject's unit, ^ 
Duty HM, HMl Charles J, Jones, 23A-0O-i*567, (OX /-0897) revealed subject to be on ^ ^ 
authorized liberty. ' DOE is bein^ detained at cJhti^al Cell Block, 300 Indiana ' 
Ave, Wash* DC without bond, pendin/^ here*appearlnce in District Court, 5th & E Street; 
NV; Wash. DC, at 0930 hrs, 6 Jan 7A. Subject's \»hicle is impounded at District 
lf\ Headouarters. * ' ♦ , - 

DOB - AU) 1950 \ 
POB 1 Oxon Hill, Md. ^ 
K ' • 

DISCUSSION: This forme^t is prepared for the piirpose of showing the correct 
procedures for enterin/^ information pert.ainin/^ to plangerous -drtj^8«and drug para*- 
phemalia. Because of the technical area this bubject covers, Ib^re. are several 
important points to remember; (l) when dealing with pillu of any^nd, there is 
generally no way of knowing the type of pill you are dealing w4tK^ without analysis. 
Therefore, always indicate that the^ills are of ah "unknoj^n nature" toen indicating 
that it will be tested or analyzed a\ a later tine; J(i)^^*kfi^e^Te^ to be*J^ should be 
used instead of "believed 4<<^ be" because prior to pleld test\or expert*\6Aa lysis, 
the material can not be positively idoitified, Wl/en a subjekt has be e^J^^|>p rehended 
by HAA and pills, drugs or drug paraphernalia arg^ found in hVs/her posse^gtiiQiij the 
charge will .ilways read "ALLEGED" becaus _ 

nent to test the evidence. All evidence will be released to thte^pprcJpfi^'^ej^ 
agency concerned (NISO, CID, OSl) on a DA Form 19-31 or it's equivalent ^X'V/. 
analysis and disposition. ^Av W\*' 



ui tovltviiiaT rtiaf^M offKl im« o<-i»»-»it 
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Figure 10-11. — Incident/Complaint Report (Possession) DD Form 156S — continued. . ^ 
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MASTER-AT-ARMS t 



INCIOENT/COMPLAINT REPORT 

(Cent I fitf* in ''MUUiKS" on »#r*.rt# 



6 JAN im 



I NCtOCHT/COM^LAINT HO 

22 -Ik ' 



INVEST |((AT I ON REPORT NO 



□ tN^ORKUTlON . [T] COMPUtNT [_j CO^^ANPtNG OFflCER'S RePORT 0» ACTtON R£QUtR£0 (Sff r»vrr«»T 



TNtU: 

TO: 



"THESE ITEMS' WILL BE COMPLETED BY 



^ :>UiJtCT , * 

. MARSHALL^ 'WILLIAM r£V • . 



5 OR»PC 

ETC 



FROM: 



THE ^MINISTRATIVE SECTION 



) SCRyiCE NUMOCftx 

282-36-893i^ 



TI ORCANilATiON (JncJud* location ^Aon* 

J NAVAL SYSTEMS GC»4MAND, 
WASHINaTON, D.C. 20359 



5 OESCR«PT»QN (Compttti^ on til civi/i«n« and m$ltffy per«onn«i •hoa» identity la m qw*«tion) 



BROWK 



8 COtOB M A I t 



♦BLACK 



C COM^LIXKJN 



DARK 



I ACE 

30 



f WElOHT 

185 



0. Ht IG) T 

'6*2" 



lOENT irv i NC MARKS (T»ttOO. «c«r. 

^ 1« SCAR, -RIGHT 
SIDE OF OHIN 



4 ihOi» 0R£SSC0 (M»i't*ty civiii«n »nd condition of ciothtni) 



^ CiyiLIi(K*- NEAT * 



I 



7. UNDER JNftUCNCE Of 



• I NC ipENT4C0i*^UA I NT (Spmctfy type 4nd location) 

FAjLORe /rp pay full time aijd attention 

^'-jTRAFKltf ACCIDENT) (POV) (INJURIES) 
^ * , f <. 

9 *|CCC l»EO f 7r^»d otl pt mttd ntmf. it tdt , tnd position) 



In Front of 123^^ ^2nd 
Street, NU, Uaah., DC 



MAC ^LBILER/ Vatch Chief, Master at Arms (Ma), Waahington, DC 



(BMpttin 1(1 
tt«m 10) 



0800 



OATC 

6 Jan 7ii 



JO DETAILS Of 

I / uncoopmrtt 



tNCiOENT ^^o^ what. wft«A, mhtf horn* Jncludt «((^(ud« *t jt^im* of «p^r«7i«n« ion |iv« det»tl» 

• rivir il.f«c/i ttJt***"!* o/ ««dic</ p«t90nn»l ) 

ETC MARSHALL vas'involYed In a three vehicle t|^ffic/acc!l^eat at the above tiae, 
date and location and charged by civil police ^a indicated. Subject ^ iaaued 
Traffit; Violation Notice 0A23A567S which reqiiireq hia to post |25.^ collateral 
within" 15 days ^at any Metropolitan Police Department atation. ( 

(OVER) / V • - • ' ' 



. EVALUATION □ UNrOUHOCO Q MISO^MCANOR 'Q rCLONv/ ' □ Ml L I TA»Y OrT CW^C Q TRAfflC ' 



t 2^ "ARSONS RELATED TO RE P WT ' (/n<ef'f c#f<ory of r*i at tonalStp ^ • t t*r oppoatf nmm*) 

A C0*«>LAINANT 8. VICTtM^ C. SUS^CCT oTTTtnTsS E. ^^/j^/k^ f. INVESTICAUO %f C. A^^RtHENOEO %t 



Smith, Ronald R« 



I^ch, IhoMia 0« 



Officer 



MAI 



Badge » 

8^366 , 



567-89-765A 



/ 



otft<*tt<f4o« ot itoattt ^momc *o 



ketropoli]tan Police, D.C. 
(Accident^ Investigation Unit) 



MU,, Washington, DC 



i^; nicpnsiTic. or inc ID£NT/C0MPL*1 WT 



A RCfCR«CO TO 



J2=2_ 



Ml Reboot HUWtCR *T TO^ Of ^ 



OTMCR ACCMOv (Spaci/y) 



t4. |NCL0SO«CS fJt*<t»«nt« 
»nd fc»*pf) 



C. EVIOENCC (L 



• IVJ 



tn flun Icttstodr'at 0910 hra*, 6 Jan 7U* 



15. 0 I St« I ON 




TY^CO HAyC. CRAOC AHO TiTLC Of RC^OtTtMe OFflCCR 

MAC 



/ 



193.93 



ERIC 



Figure 10-12. — Inci<3ent/Complaint/Report (Traffic Accident) DD For;n 1569. 
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M)H»1UPrJ<' Ki-MkT Ut ['In. imN\0 ^ rtCA TAK^S < To be .Ompttttd by t he CO o( fhe offenJe 
• f<fn tht te<,tt%e tide u/ thtt txtf. ,iydK»te» rh»t ditPotilion in fotmtl ion i» <jtaittd I nd i 
<.*te 4irn>/'i I Ittmt 4 »nd < 1/ >ppti^»ble •nd mplttn «• te^uirtd m Ittm 6 Fo**»ed 
tfti'uih , o» if xhAnneii Witt* Jf\ dsy % of t e s. e 1 p t of t'ht tepO*t To ilitstt tts»t 

**iiiO'i fwrn t hi t I tiSe f s< e tetutning k>* t e ^ punde t thtouify mf$t*ie tntft ) 



THtU: 



TO. 



rsOH: 



VEHICLB. #1 - 1972 Chevroyet, L aoor sedan, Virf^in-'a Ta?^ //BJ^3-301, owiK^d ana 
opera tea by/ subject. 

VEHICLE #2-- 1969 Ford, A door secan, DC Tag --^5-567, owned oy Hertz Rent-a-Car 
.^Coupaiiy, 2A01 Georria Ave.,NV/, D.C. and operated by YCUHG, Jamer D. 

(Civilian/ 3131 Park Ave West, New York City, NT. 
VEHICli/#3 - 1967 Rariblpr, 2 door sedan, DC Tag /^765-5^3, ovned ana od^ ratec^by 

bond/ Jaries 0. (Civilian) 33^5 30th Street, W^', D.C. 

SUmRY: 



VEHICLE ff^, northbound on r2nd Street, colliaed fiUl front to full 
rear of VEHICLE #2, which wai, at a standstill northbound on 22nd 
Street, in compliance with a red traffic signal at M Street. Impact 
of the collirion propelled VEHICLK A2 fvdl front into full rear of 
VEHICLE #3 whicn also was at a standstill norV.bound on 2?nG Street 
in compliance with a rec traffic si^^nal at M Street. Operators of 
VEHICLE #2 and #3 were not charged by civi] police. 
Operatoi* of VEHICLE §2 suffereo mi^or abrasions to forehead ana a 
uhipiash injup- to neck, and wa? t^ansoortea by DC Fire Dept. Ambulance 
n5 to Washinf;ton Hospital Centen^ 110 Irving: Street, NW,DC, treated - 
and releasee in satisfactor}' cc/dition by Dr. S, L. SURGEON. 
VEHICLE #1 - $250.00; VEHICLE #2 - $500.00; VEHICLE /(?3 - $200.00. ^ 
Installed and in use, all venicles. 

- Taker* by civil police and MA. ^ / 

VEHICLE DISPOSITION: VEHICLE #1 aid #3 operated from the scene by respective 

operators. VE ICL£/#2 towed to Carls Garage, 2500 M Street, NW, DC. 
SUBJECT'S STATl'S: A tteleononic status check with LT* Srazwell, 23^^-09-0089 ( 0X3-0076) 
of • sub'jei'ct unit 'reveal e a subject to be on authorized liberty. 
J\ DOB - 12 Jun 19i^J ' 

^ "1 pb^' - Arlington, Va. * 

DISCUSSION: When utilizing the vehicle numberim; system, //EH I CLE #1 will always be 
subject's. If only one vehicle is involved in a T/A, thcT numbering 
system is to be omitted from the format. All Injuries will be listed^ 
military or civilian. Photo's-, are taken in all T/A's involving military 
vehislcs. Vehicle disposition is a must . 1 



INJURIES: 



DAMAGES: 
SEAT BELTS: 
PHOTO'S 



. . 193.93.1 

' Figure 10-12. — Incident/Complaint Repojt (Traffic \cciclent) DD Form 1569 — continued. 
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MAST Elf- AT- A RMS 



2J " 7U 



MILITARY POLICE RECEIPT FOR -PROPERTY 

F«r «f this (flrm, ■•« AR T90-t2; rti« pra^onMt ogancy it Offic* «f Th« Pr«vett Merthol C«n«rei< 



UNIT 0(i>CMATlO« 0* •(C(<Vlil« AOCuAKKKi 

Master at Arms (MA) 



ODof-fUBELX, CHARLES EDWARD 

OTi»fH 



LOC 4TIOM 

Washington, D.C. 2037U 



E DIVISION, USS FOXTROT (DER-1007) 
c/o F.P.O. New York, N>Y. 11215 



lOCAt 10** 0' ^IIO^f<T » 

Dli U'iJhCT (qFLL) Location will be where property is obtained, or where it is found. 



oafekeeping or for evidence. 



ITCM 



TITV 



0ESCRI»»TI0« Of ARTICLES 



Key case with 3 keyp. 

Identification Card No. ^UVMOO (DD FORM 2N) 
Zippo Lighter with Initials "CKB« . 

Wallet, Leather, Drown with mice, papers. * 
Belt, Black. 

Wristwatch with orown leather strap, "Bulov" #779854. 
Monies, two (2) ten dollar bills, one (l) five dollar bill, two (2) ten 
cent pieces, three (3). one cent pieces,. TOTAL: Twenty five dollars and 
twenty three cents. ($25.-«J3)* 

• 

22 Caliber 'ristol, Colt, Serial No. ^1^345- 
Knife > bone 'handle, with six (6) inch blade. 



///K/////I///////7/////////V//V//////// iTui lilhllllUh'IIHillll, hllllllllllll 

hMl Bell refused to sign receipt for property. 



/s/John J. Easy /s/ Frank U. Rir,ht 

JOHN J. FASY, MA2 U. HIOHT, »fAC 



/s/ ' 

CHARLES E. BELL 



f gPTlfY THAT \ HAVE g£C£lVEO AWQ HPIQ iffSElF RESP0«S<81E FQg THt AftTrClf^ LI^TfA iiOVf 



OaT( 

" JAN 19U^ 



r T^CO •(AH(« GXAOC AMO 8«A«Clt 

FRANK J.. RIGHT, MAC, USN, V/ATCH CHIEF 



S IGMA^uy 



/a/ Frank U. Right 





DATE 


BEU>I0UISHE0 ST 


RECEIVEO BY 


WRFOSE OF CHABCC Of COSTOOY 


1 

thr 

7 


7 

J JAN 

7/4 


frrro mamc ^rao( Alto bxamqr 

FRANK J. HIGHT, MAC, USN 


TT^cg mamC. G*ao( AMO BRAitCn 

CHAHy:S i:. BELL, HJn , 'JSN, 


Returned to owner 


/8/ Frank U. Right ^ 


VsTo^f^^rles U Bell 


8 

9 


7 
JAN 
Ik 


TT^fO tlABt. G^A^t AMO eM"C»« 

FRANK U. ttlGRT, MAC. 'JSN 


TT^CO itAllC. C*AOC ANO BNAltCK 

NICKOUS CAKTf-P,, MSG 


Released to NISO 
for investigation 


S IGMiTUdC 

/s/ Frank U. Right 


)ICMATg«( 

/s/ NickolAs Cart or 






TT^CO MAMC. (AAOC AMO »«AIIC>« 


TT^CO MAmC. G«A0( AMO BKANCN 




S»G>I»IU«C 


5l&MATy»t 






Tf^tC NAWC. G*AO( AMO BIANCX 


TT^eO MAmC. G«A0C AMO IRAHClt 




S>CMATU*( 


StGMATUX 



6a 19-31 



ERIC 



Figure 10-13, — Military Police receipt for property, DA Form 19-31. 
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SME mSTKVCTJOJiS Oft KMVKKSK 



UNIT OW fTATtON 0C»4dNATIO*« 



10 JAN im 



RASTER AT ARMS, WASHINGTON, D,C', 



000) 

0013 

0025 

0100 

0103 

0105 

0155 

0200 

0300 

0302 

0305 

0325 

0331 

0(»00 

02*20 

0421 

0458 

0600 ^ 

noo 

1800 

2400 



C-18 

C-27 

200 

200 

200 

-2O0 

200 

C-9 

200 

C-18 

200 

200 

C-27 

200 

C-9 

200 

C-27 



200 
200 
C-9 
C-18 
C-27 
C-18 
C-27 
20D 
C-?7 
200 
j C-18 

lc.9 

I 

1 200 
I c-9 

I 

i 200 

I 

I C-9 
200 



U.5?k 19-43 



C AL L MONO 

WAR-200 



Aaauoed duties of dispatcher. 

Opened Radio Log. ^ /s/^A^ K, V/hite 

10-3 Tram station, checjf^iv one. 

10-3 14th ic H St., NV*-, 10-17. 

10-8 

10-7 Train station, 

10-3 ndart'8 with one 10-17. (SMITH, JOHN R.) 
10-8 with report, 

10-7 Hd^rt's «7i. (sKirn, jjt.; 

10-3 Arlin^;ton PD, 10-23. 
10-8 

10-3 Hdar^'a 
10-7 Hdort's 
10-7 Arl. ?D. 
10-1 Hdort's 
:0-8 W/?.pt 
10-3 hdnrt's 
10-? Adcrt'8 



-1 lis Hr«'95 & Va rt'-^l-^, 
10-9 Gov't vehicle. 



Va 5t. Police. 



10- 

on 

XXXXXX X.-COCOC 

xmxx xxxm 



Hadio Log Closed. Watch properly relieved 
by KA2 Jones. 

/s/Hk2 d. White 



Figure 10-14, — Military Police radio log, DA Form 19r4^ 
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M\STER-AT-AR]MS 





\2 JAN im 


»A0« NO 

\ 


HASTERN^ 


^ARMS, WASHUGTOM, D.C, 


HO Of f Aon 
1 



NO 



0001 



0130 



3 0328 



0530 



1200 

2/460 



SUMMAXY Of COMKAMT, INOOCNT KXtCf INTQIMATION 



Desk Blotter Opened. Patrol Section 
One relieved Patrol Sectiop Two, 
MAC GREENE, Wartch Chief, 

INFORMATION: FOUND PROPUHT . 
ONE (1) Suitcase found by Mr. Ted 
Olaatead, (Civilian) '16IO King Otto 
Drive, SW, Vash D.C. containing military 
records and aicic. clothing belonging to 
FRT, RONAIDO., 579-68-0063, 5A, fISS BADPh 
{KS0-O8) Navbase, Key West, KIa. 

: . FELOmOUS ASSAULT t ' 
CHRISTIAN, CHARLES L£E, PN3, 076-/42-838O, 
Naval Training Comd,, Wash. D.C. at 0230 
hrs, 12 Jan 7U, inside M*6 Glebe Hd, 
Alex. VA. 5ub'J. was transported by CV to 
to Alex. City Jail, Alex,' VA and in- 
carcerated in lieu of $"100.00 bond. 
Prelijoinary hearing set for 20 Jan 7/*. 
Case Pending. 

1 . AWOL {2L I£C 7U) 

WHITUXK, MELVIN PAUL, SH, 223-80-1679, 
oS5 VICTORY (DE.1010)'Mayport, Fla. at 
0U*5 hrs 12 Jan 7i, 809 Spe'rry ."^t.. 
Falls Church, Va. SubJ surrendered to CP 
at the above tiac, date & location stating 
he was absent from his unit. A status 
check with subj's unit revealed subJ to be 
absent as indicated. 

xxixxx amx .cox 
mm /jcxm ixxi 

Blotter Closed 



/s/ Samuel rf. Hill 
LT, USN, OPb OFF 



SUMMARY Of AOtON 
TAJCIN 



4 25 'Ik 

Logged by SAMP 
MA2. Property 
held MA Prop. 
Rn. for safe- 
ke.eping on DA 
19-31 . 

# 26 - 7i* 
App'd by HALL 
AleStt-fD, Kpt 
by HIbK KA, 
Wash. D.C. SubJ 
in Civil cust- 
ody. Notified: 
UNIT -PNC ZF^T 
NISO-MR. BUCK 

4 'Ik 
Rpt by 50NTE 
KA, Wash. D.C. 
SubJ rel'd to 
Disciplinary 
Office, NrvsU 
Wash. D.C. 

at hrs , 

12 Jan Ik on 
DD 629. 



erd 



erd 



erd 



erd 
^rd 
erd 



BA,SfT,399 7' 



ERIC . 



Figure 10-15.— Military Police desk blotter, DA Form 3997. 
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0 




4- 



PROVISIONAL PASS 



ISSUED TO 

HURLEY, MAX HENRY 



SERVICE NO 

334-09-086$ 



GRADE 'RATE , 



EV/3 



ORGANIZATION 

VAL COMMWJICATIONS STATION SECTION 3 



"'|VAL OPERATING BASE, NORFOIJC, VA. 



[M (tocafion) 



WASHINGTON, D;e< 



TO (Iqcalion) 

NOB, NORFOLK," VA. 



ISSUED AT 



feniNGTON, D.C. 



DATE 

10 JAN 74 



TIME 

1930 



SSUED BY (Name, Grod« Rate, Orgonization) 

G. R. OBERLEE, MAI^ MAA VMSHINGTON^ D,C,' 



DD 1 aSoTs! 460 ' «Ef»^ACES wo AGO FO«M 19-75. I JUt4'45 W^ilCH IS OBSOlETE 



ORDER 



The beorer is ordered to proceed by the most direct route on the first 
ovotloble tronsportotion, ond^^Jo report on arrival to his cofrimonding 
officer 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT 



I hereby ocknowledge receipt of the above order T^understaod thot 
( I ) refusal or failure to obey this order will sub|6ct me jo trial by courts- 
martial, and (2) this order »n no way mitigotes or terminates the liability 
for disciphnory oction involved m any previous actions by me 



CC or -'4«t02 5 



Figure 10-16* — Provisional pass, bl>Form 46a 
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MASTER-AT-ARMS 



{BLOTTER NO.) 



i > 1 1 

RECEIPT FOR fRISOHER OR OETAIHEO PERSOH ^ 20-74 


KECEIVCO FROM (VnM or Aimticy •n4 Sftfn) TIM£ 

t , 

MASfE^^AT ARMS, WASHINGTON, D»C. / ^^30 


DATE 

6 JAN Ik 


lAST NAME - ftR^T NAME - HIOOIE I^TIAl , 

SLOPER, HOWARD ^L. - 


SERVICE NUMBER/SSAN 

219-58-8535 


6KAOE 
* BM3 


3rd DIV», USS SCAL2 iMSO-31 ) 


STATION 

NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BASE, NORFOLK, VA. 


^'iV^DRUNK AND MSORIERLT 

2./AW0L - A ^AN im 

" / * ^ ■ 


TERSONAl/f ROPtBTY ' 

RETURlfeD TO OWIJER 

\^ 


REmarkV * / X 


^AME A>40 TITLE Of PERSON RECEIVING A^OVE INOIVIOUAl (Typmd or 

/raoMAS E . icHOLS, 091) / 


SERVICE NUM^ER/SSAN 

57^22^943 


GHAOC • ; 

SKC 
^1 — \ 


RfCC'VlNG UMfT OR ACe^MCY A'UO STATU)X 

^ OtTARTERDECK, NAVAL DISTRICT WXSH D.G. 


SIGNATURE 



DD.:rA629 




' EDITION OF 1 MA« 52 % OBSOLETe. 



193,98 



re 1Q^7» — Receipt for prisoner or detained person, DD Form 629. 



dispatch ^Jrovides a means for recording 
"ehicle >$erating data* Also, it is your official 
autho^ation for driving a Navy vehicle, (See, 
ii^y\0-lS.) In case you should stop a Navy 
hide, a properly prepared dispatch would show 
at the operator wa^ authorized to drive and 
^ve custody of the Navy vehicle, 

CLAIM FOR REWARD IN CONMECTIpN 
WITH APPREHENSION OF ABSB|ITEE 

' When an absentee is delivered to MA head- 
'quarters by a civil law Enforcement officer,' 
a receipt for prisoner form is prepared in 
duplicate (if requested), and the original is 
given to the person making the arrest and 
delivery. The original of the receipt, accompanied 
by E)iD Form 553 (absentee wanted by the Armed 
Forces) and a claim for reward forni executed 
by the individual who apprjehended anjl delivered 
the absentee, is then presentee^ tpjhe disbursing 

ErJc . ' ^ 



officer for payment of the reward, A sample 
claim for reward form is illustrated in figure 
10-19, 

Payment of a reward is NOT authorized when 
an absentee, deserter, or escaped prisoner sur- 
renders himself to military custody^ For further 
information on 'rewards for apprehension of 
service personnel, refer to the Navy Comptroller 
ManuaU 

MONTHLY SUMIVIARY REPORT 



J 



The ^ oommaidant of a naval district may/ 
require a monthly summary report of the mor^ 
important operations handled by the Master ^at 
lArms, A similar report may be required for 
^ fleet commanders with ships in port* 
I The exact .form of such a report and the 
information required are designated by Ipcal 
* ' directives. A' sample of a daily apprehension 
form is Represented in figure 10-20* This form 
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VOliaC/COIIMCNT KCQUtST MO KCCOftO 

UtfM »>nM*/l <M«) S/H.0I05.OO4-II5O 



XV^iNiNGPVBiicAJmmim 'sedan 


c 


i^^ MtK^, e20 Hii 408 


EXT55I4Z 


HIT 


M TIM 
TtM 


FORT BELVOIR. W 









1100 





1 roui* ooei 

0105 




OUT 0800/ 


t for»i HOu»s us(0 


8/iV- 











OES T t NAT 1 OH 


TIKE- 


ODOMETER 
READING 


REPORT TO 






1 


2 


S 


4 


s 


WA$HlN$TON, DC. 






1/355 




FORTBELVO/RM 




mo 


11360 


, i 


WASHmm, DC 


/Oj!0 




11385 















































































































































t Cmrttty •quipmmnt v«»tf tor OfftCtAL purpommt. 



1ST orttAn«^i^*t»« 



■tfric ».ir»«/i (t-«t) (uci) 



Figure 10-18.— Vehicfe/ Equipment Request and Record, NavFac Form 9-11240/0.. 
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n 



/ 



is kept for a month on a day-to-day basis. It 
shows the number of apprehensions made by the 
Master at Arms and civil authorities and the 
offense cofn^nitted. Figure 10-21 is the monthly 
traffic summary record. It covers a full month's 
traffic vibrations, includingnatureof the violation, 
, as ^a!k' the ship or station to which the 
offenders act assigned, 

' SUMMARY 

We have discussed some of the more im- 
portant forms you are required to ^handle as 
Part of yoOT duties as a Master at Arms. Naval 



^districts and other branches of the service use"* 
many variations of the forms described and 
illustrated. However, familiarity with these sam- 
ples will enable yo,u to prepare required reports 
both efficiently and expeditiously, whatever their 
format, 

\ ' 

Reviewing and Ev^tiating Reports 

Reports are continuously reviewed and eval- 
uated to determine whether the desired results 
are being obtained. The following procedure is 
used when reviewing and evaluating* reports: 
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MASTER-AT-ARMS 



CLAIMiFOR REWARD IN CONNECTION WITH APPREHENSION OF ABSENTEE 

SND MAVfTi it90/\ (N9W I0-«) 

1. Pfpor* in ^optica f \ 

2. Submit with DO Form 553 

3. Forward for f>aym*nt fo Ditbwting OHicmr of ttf activity to which 
th* •k$*nt— we9 first </tf/vtfW. . * 



AMOUNT OF HEWARO CLAlMgP (Chtcfc ont) 



S15.00 Reward is claimed for apprehension and detention until military ii«%^ties assumed control 
[ $25.00 Reward is claimed for apprehension and delivery to (Namt an</ a</</r«i« of ac^M^ 



Person AP^RE>«NDE0 (LoitNomt, fhMt. mtddl*} 

t 


SERVICE NO 


R ATE 


BRANCHv^ SERVICE 




DATE \^ 


/ cfUfy that fht obovt bill is carfct and fust and that payment has nat l>««n r«€*fv*J. 


. « ■ ' i 


SIGNATURE 






ADDRESS (5»r««» no.) 


CITY 


«T ATE 


^ . r« ENDORSEMENT 


♦ NAME ANtS ADDRESS OF ACTIVITY . 

^ . ■ 


DATE 



(Strike out ant) , j , i u * yr> \ 

This activity assumed control/ received delivery of the above named absentee on (Daft; 



•nd he has been , or is to be transferred to.(Namt and ac/d'rtis af activity) , 



tlONATURE AND TITLE 



. FORWARDED FOR PAYMENT 

NAME ANCV ADDRESS DF DISBURSING ACTIVITY CLAIM TO 8E FORWARDED FOR PAYMENT 



99;15 



Figure 10-19, -Sample of Claim for reward in connection with apprehension of absentee. 

o ■ ' ' , I ' ...... 
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DAILY APPREHENSION KECORO 
I INO-NSSO-616 (lO-Se) 



(J 



DATE 


^ TOTAL 
/^PREHENSIONS 


UNAUTHORIZED 
ABSENCES 


, DRUNK 
' MINOR ^ 


DRUNK 
fWTECTIVt OSTCDY 


ouT tt'l- 

UNIFORM 


' PATROL. 


CIVIL 


SHORE 
PATROL 


CIVIL 


SHORE 
PATROL 


CIVIL 


SHORE 
PATROL 


CIVIL 


SHORE 
PATROL 


CIVIL 


REMARKS 


1 
























2 
























3 


« 






















4 
















































6 
























7 








i 










If 






6 












c 












9 






\ 


















10 ^ 






















9 


1 1 
















\ 








1 2 
























1 3 


/ 






















14 






















J 


t5 
























16 
























t 7 
























1 e 
























1 0 


















f 






20 






















' — 


\ 

\ 2» 




















r 




\ 

22 , 










































) 




24 . 


W • 






















25 
























?6 , 
























27 
























'*2 8 
























29 




















— ^ 




30 
























31 
























T07AI 

























0. 
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Figure 10-20j— Sample dally apprehension record. 
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Chapter 10 — ADMINISTRATION 



1 - 

!• The patrolman, as stated earlier, prior 
to submitting the* ;(eport(s), checks it for jts 
accuracy, conciseness and completeness* '* ' 

2, The Watch Chiefs lapon receiving the re- 
port's), rechecks it, makes any notifications 
needed and signs the report,' ^ ^ 
' 3. The Operations -Chief receives all sections' 
reports each ^jnorning, checking each prior to 
forwarding th^m, to the-^administr&tion seotipn. 

4. The administration sectiori types all repdtts 
and fo^ards. them to either the XO or'co 
who makes the final review before ^signing the 
report, ' ^ 

This procedure may. vary due to the size 
of the command, but it is basically the wsty 
reports are reviewed and^valuated^t 

OFFICIAL PUBLfCATIONS/. 
AND DIRECTIVES. 



and intfact you should' not' try to do so/Instead, 
you should kiio% wher^ to locate the information. 
The better you know your^ official publi>cations 
and 'directives, the quicket' yoijwMill be able to 
find what you need, :-»^ . * 



GENERAL REGULATORY PUIBLICATIONS^ 

The Cdhstitutioh of the United^ States, the 
treaties this relation enters into, and laws passed, 
b^ the Congress comprise the fundamental lavT 
governing .the Navy, These, hov^e^ver* give only 
))road outlines. For egress directions setting 
forth procedures under the Ij^v, the Navy has 
various publications and official directives. 

The following publications are usuallymain- 
tained by Master at Arms units; 



procedures to 
is issued to 



Handling, correcting, and using Official pub* 
lications and directives are routine;^ but impor- 
tanf duties of the MA, Mu6h o'f the efficiency' 
of any MA unit depends upon the condition of 
its official publications and directives, their 
accessibility, and how well you know how to use 
them, \ 

You will be e^pjscted to identify the various 
publications b^ title and by appearance, to havg^, 
a general ide^ of the contelit of eaca and the 
which it IS related. If a copy 
you, stow it appropriately and 
be able to proikice it on "request. If necessary, 
have a syster^ for checking it out to. those 
authorized to use it, so that you *will always 
be able to ^locate it. If it is classified or reg- 
istered, you \Will follow appropriate instru/3tions 
for its handling, 

phanges and corrections are made-by inser^ 
ing new pages, removing^soletepages,or makl 
pen and ink changes m .the existing^ book, 
publication that is not up to date or one that h 
been changed incorrectly is worse than u^lejss 
because it can give wrong directions. 

When a list of effective^ pages is included 
with a change, it- is important that you check 
all pages against the checklist, '^his pi:^)cedure 
determines whether or not your publication, is 
current. 

You will use the various' publications and 
direTctives increasilfigly^ as you learn your job. 
They are the references to which' you willrarn 
for information about correct procedures. In any 
billet you need the answers to numerous questions, . 
You cannot possibly rememi)er a^l these answers, 

■ ' . ■ ^ i • > 



'^""""''"'"''^Wited States Navy Regulations ^ 

<> i ' ' 

Manuals and directives is^ui^d by bureaus^and^ 
offices of the Navy Departra??nt and headquaiflers 
organizations, ^ / ' '5 



^Javy Regulatio,iTS.-6 ^' 



Foremost in general iniportance among official 
publications is United* States Navy ^Regulations, 
which outlines the organizational structure ^Of tflfe 
Department , of the Navy an^ promul^tes the 
principles, and policfes by. which the Na\^ is 
governed. Its chapiters set forth, among other 
things, the responsitnlity,, purpose, authority, 
and relationship of ea^ bureau and office of the 
Ni"/y Dep'artment; headqual?te5TS^ organizations; 
and of the senior ^^ehuWi§ ' Military 'and 
civilian)^ of ^ the Departratent of t|^ Navy,' It is 
published in looseleaf foiim and kept in a'n ad- 
justable binder so "that ^changes may be. inserted 
as necessary, . 

The Chief of Nkval Operations is*^ responsible 
j;for' mailing changes to Na^ Regulations, and' 
presenting charts- to the Secretary of thd^Navy 
for his signature. 



Manual for Courts-Martial 
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By enactment oi the Uiiifo^ Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, approved 5 May 1950, as amended 
by the Military Justice Act of 24 October 1968, 
Congress established, a single* set of laws for 
administering justice to all the ^rmed Forces. 
Under the authority of tbis Act, |he President 
i^eued the Manual fori- Courts-Martial, United 
States, 1969 (Rev,), ' .; 
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The Manual describes the types of courts- 
martial established by UCMJ, defines their juris- 
diction, and prescribes their meTii,>ershlp and 
procedures. It also covers such matters as 
nonjudicial punishment, review of court-martial 
proceedings, new trials, and limitations on punish- 
ments. ^ 

The Manual for Courts-Martial was prepared 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and was 
approved and S'igned by the President. It is a 
looseleaf volume issued to the Navy through 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General. 

Uniform Regulations 

L'nited States j^yy Uniform Regulations pre- 
pared and distributed by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, descnibes the various uniforms for 
personnel in all categories, lists the uniforms 
required, and contains lists of articles worn or 
used together. It describes occasions when the 
various uniforms should be worn, methods of 
wearing medals, decorations, ribbons, rating 
ttadges and special markings, and gives notes 
on the care of the uniform. 

The current edition was published in 1969. 
Changes are^ issued by BUPERS as changes in 
the uniform occur. 

Security Manual 

The Department of the Navy Physical Se- 
curity Manual, OPNAVINST . 5510.45B, issued 
by' the Chief of Naval Operations, is the basic 
security directive relating to the physical se- 
curity of all shore activities ' of the -Navy. Its 
provisions apply to all military and civilian 
personnel and to all activities of the Department 
of the Navy. 

The manual cbvers the responsibilities of 
personnel assigned the task of physical security, 
classifies the various hazards, details the physical 
measures which may be uaed to enhance security, 
and sets forth the minimunn acceptable standards 
and techniques of establishing and maintaining 
physical security in selected areas. 

NAVY DIRECTIVES 

Directives are written commaiicatiohs that 
prescribe or establish policy, organization, 
methQds, or procedures; require action, orcontain 
information essential to the effective adnainis- 
tration or operation of activities concerned. 

There ^re two types of directives: (1) 
INSTRUCTIONS, which are directives of a con- 
tinuing nature and ar§ effective until subsequently 
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canceled; and (2)N0TICES, which are directives 
of a onetime nature, or which are applicable 
for a a brief period of time (usuall^ 6 months 
or less). Each notice contains a provision for its 
own cancellation. 

With a few exceptions such as Top Secret 
directives, registered publications, joint Army- 
Kavy-Air Force publi6ations, and the likfe, all 
directives are issued in accordance with the 
Navy Directives S/stenr. SECNAVINST 5215.1. 
These directives are assigned a standard sub- 
ject idejfrtification code number from SECNAV- 
INSr'^lO. 11, .Department' of the Navy Standard 
Subject Identification Codes. 

There are 13 major numerical subject groups 
under the Navy's standard numerical table, each 
group identified by a four- or five-digit numeric 
code, as follows: 

1000 Series, Military Personnel. 
2000 Series. Communications. 
3000 Series. Operations and Readiness. 
4^|f0 Series. Logistics.- ' .' \/ 
5000, Series. General Administration an\i 

Management/ /' 
6000 Series. Medicine ahd Surgery. 
7000 Series, financial Management. 
8000 Series. -Ordnance Material. 
"9000 Series. .Ships Design and Ships 

Material/ 
10000.' Series. /General MaSeri^Cl. 
11000 Series.; Facilities and 'Activities ( 

I Ashore..* . / 
12000 Series. '.Civilian Personnel. 
13000 Series. '^A'eronautical and Astronau- 
* ; ' tical Matertal. 

These major. groups are subdi.Vided into pri- 
mary, secondary; jsuid sometuj^es^fertiary break- 
- downs. An exampl^ follows: \ - ' 

J,000 Military jf>e!rspnnel \ \ 

1200 Classifiiljation and EXesign^tion 
.a230 Tesfcihg.and InterVieWi^ng 
1236 5;yisted \ ^ 

' In other words, BUF^RS Ins^truotiAn 1236.2 
» is an instruction covering testing erilVsted ^per- 
sonnel. \\. \ *'^V 

Originators assign * GOrtsecutive humyaers to 
instructions having the'^rf\e subject 'ihentifica- 
tion numl)er for purpose'^.of showing 'tn^ order 
of issue. EXAMPLEr Th^^ubject numWvfar 
^'Weapons Systems'' is **i3pfp.'^ An onglrifting 
office would assign number's .^o\the first, seocmd, 
and third instruction it issues bn weapons systWs 
as I3(fl0.1, 13010.2, and 1^^0.8 respectively, dtfc^ 

\. ^ \ \- . ^ •'•^^ 
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\^^n there is substantial change in an in- 
strqdfjlon, it is rewritten, reissued, and carries 
the date of revision. Each revision is assigned 
the same subject identification number as the 
superseded instructi(^n, and is further identified 
by a suffix capital letter; the first revision A, 
the second B, etc. - 13010.1A, for example. 

Notices are not assigned consecutive numbers 
because of their one-time nature or brief duration^ 
There may be, several notices bearing the same 
num^r, differentiated by date of pi^omulgation 
and subject title. 

With the current system, the security classi- 
fication of instructions and notices is indicated 
by prefixing the subject numbers of **0'' for 
Confidential and **00'' for Secret. A pending 
change will Call for prefixing the number with 
*'C'', **S". and **T" for Confidential, Secret, 
and Top Secret, resjJectively* ' 

A single set of consecutive numbers is used 
by each originating office for each subject number 
regardless orthe security classification of in- 
dividual instructions. For example, if thejfirst 
instruction issued on Weapon Systems were 
unclassified, the , second Confidential, and the 
third Secret, they would be numbered 13010.1, 
013010.2^. and 0013010.3 respectively. 
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Filing 

Wnile directives (instructions and notices) 
utilize the standard subject group identification 
num^^rs and breakdowns of the Navy Directives 
System, many other types of publications do not. 
When file material other than instructions and 
notices are received, they should be assigned 
a* file Symbol based on the subject group identi- 
fication number as listed in SECNAVINST 
62l0ai. The correct application of file symbols 
assures uniformity in filing. 

Personnel who have a working knowledge of 
the subject identification system and the manner 
in which all records are filed can locate re- 
quired material expeditiously at any activity to 
which they 'may be assighed. 

The most import-ant filing operation is classi- 
fying (assigning file symbols) since it deter mines 
where papers are to be filed so that they may 
be located quickly. Each paper received lo^:^ 
for filing is given the local file symbol assigneS^ 
^2;;egardlese of whether or not a file symbol 
^already appears on it. The proper coding is 
\ determine by the most important, ^definite, or 
'^concr^te subject mentioned; the purpose or gen- 
''eral significance of the document; the manner in 



which siipiila!!:** documents ^are sought; or the 
file symbQl uhder which doguments of § similar 
nature are filed. 

The actual filing responsibility^ should be 
assigned, to one person for each local file. All 
material awaiting filing should be placed in one 
basket and, to avoid accumulations, should be 
filed daily, ' 

When material can be properly filed under 
two or more headings, one or more cross- 
reference forms should be inserted in the files 
at the appropriate places to indicate just where 
the document is filed. The cross-reference should 
indicate the following information: 

1. Originator, serial number, file symbol, 
and date. 

2. Addresser. 

3. Subject. ^ 

4. Addressee. 

5. Where filed. 

6. Brief of document or applicable part of 
text. V 

Extra copies of the basic document may be 
used^nstead of the cross-reference form. Cross- 
refereRjjhig, while serving a very useful purpose, 
should be*Tcept to a minimum. 

Other publications such as technical manuals, 
instructions and notices should be placed in 
looseleaf binders in numerical order and kept 
on a convenient shelf. The binders should be 
clearly marked on the back with the contents 
for ease in locating a particular publication. 

Locating a publication in the files is not 
difficult if the number is known. Most people, 
however, are unable to remember more than 
a few numbers for any period of time. Hence, 
it is necessary to have an index of some sort 
for Navy directives. * ^ 

REPORTS CONTROL SYSTEM 

The Reports Control System is used by all 
ships and stations in the Naval establishment 
to control from one central office all reports 
which are required by a command in the per- 
formance of its mission. , ^ 

Responsibility 

^ Responsibility ior- manager^ient of reports of 
a shi^ or station is usually assigned as .a 
collate ralduty to an officer who is then known 
as the REPORTS MANAGEMENT OFFICER. As ^ 
such, he defines the policies 'and controls to be 
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Observed by all personneMn connection with the 
REPORTS MANAGEMENT sCONTRgUL SYSTEM 



(Ticklej* System). 
Control Point 



The captain^s office aboard ship or the, ad- 
ministrative office at ashore station is designated 
as the single contfol point and is responsible 
for the control of all reports which are required 
from that command. Although the tickler system 
is generally controlled from this office, it should 
be noted that reports are prepared by each 
departmental office and submitted to the control 
point for signature,..* dating, and mailing. The 
primary function of the control point regarding 
the tickler system is to maintain a record of 
all the reports required and to remind dep art-^ 
ments- in advance of a^report^s due date in order 
that ihe report, may be submitted on tim^ 

Organizing the System 
at a New Activity .* 
« * « 

When a new ship^is commissioned or a shore 
otivity established, it is necessary to set up a 
Repdlrts Control Sy^em. The operating forces 
and shore installations must refer to different 
directives for the {appropriate list of reports 
required by the various bureaus,' systems com- 
mands, and offices .that compose the Washington 
headquarters organizations. The directive that 
applies to the operating forces is OPNAVINST 
5213.3 and that foreshore activities is OPNAV- 
INST 5213.5. In addition, a ship or. station will 
be requireji to sui)mit reports to a' senior (or 
seniors) in4he chain of command. These reports 
will be listed in a directive in, the 52l3 series 
prepare^i by the command to which the reports 
are due. 

Master Reports List 

♦ **' 
Having determined from appropriate direc- 
tives wh^t' reports ^r^"^ "required, it is now 
necessary to establish. a system whereby^ the 
command has 4 master '^ist of all reports to 
ensure that .reports are. Submitted when due. 
This is-done b^/makingout a'K^frring Reports 
Card (NAVEXOS'4179) oneach repdjt— /Dommonly 
fciown as the reports tipkler car^. Wifh these, 
cards, a^.. ticker- 'S^stiem can be established; 

Tickler Systeijni - ' | 

' Tickler System is the term commonly used b;^ 
the Navy for the Reports Control Systerp. it 
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'provides an accurate index to the reports re- 
quired, and when they must be submittted. The 
make-up of^ a reports tickler file may vary 
slightly from command to command. The file 
sHpuld, however, be uhiform in make-up by 
usmg a standard 5^^ x 8'^ card (NAVEXOS 4179) 
and should contain separators or indicator tabs 
marked as follows: 

/ i 

'iX\ILY 

WEEKLY January through De- 

^. MOXTHLY cember'l through ^ 

' ' QUARTERLY (for ^use with current. 
SENIANNU.^LY month) 
ANNUALLY 

WHEN OCCURRING (SITUATIONAL) 

f Although it may not be necessary to use all 
the abpve tatis or separators, depending on the . 
make-up of your file, those separators are 
generally placed in' a standard size box (called 
the tickler box) and the Recurring Reports 
Record Cards (NAVEXOS 4179) filed between the 
appropriate separators to reflect the tickler date 
on which the report should be prepared. 

The report tickler file requires daily attention 

. if it is to be an effective aid, and personnel must 
be kept informed of current requirements for 
reports. 

In addition to recurring reports, the reports 
tickler file may be used: 

' • As a., reminder of action reqpired on 
incoming mail, such as a reply which may be 
required on an incoming letter. • 

• a remainder of non-receipt of a reply 
to an outgoing letter from your command. 

Tickler cards may be 'prepared- to serve the 
purposes of either of the ''above, tiut-»an easier 
and more economical method would be to file 
the third copy of the routing^ slip ''on incoming 
.mail,^ and a copy of the correspondence itself 
in th^ ease of outgoing mail, in the appropriate 
place in the tickler box to serve as a reminder 
of action required. 

Notice to Departments 

- _ ^To. ens^e, jth.at jiepar toents submit all ieports 
when due/'U is advisable to have a system for 
alerting them iji sufficient time betore the actual 

due date. This may be done in one of the following 

^ « - III'* 

wayfc 
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• Put out a monthly listing of reports due 
by using the information from your tickler cards. 

• Provide the department with a cop> of the 
tickler card. 



INSP^ECTIONS, CEBEMONIES AND 
VISITOR ESCORTING 

^ The protocol for conducting inspections, 
ceremonies, and esco/ting visitors are set forth 
in ship/shore local bills or instructions. 

The Chief Master at Arms furnishes escorts 
for the ComTfianding Officer, Executive Officer, 
and high-ranking visitors op inspections, trips, 
and other functions as requested. 
* Specific duties assigned to the Master at 
Arms are: coir^manding officer's zone inspection, 
frequent MA tnspections, adm'inistrative and ma- 
terial inst^ctfohs,^rprijeji)spections, and other 
functions as directed. 

GENERAL AND -LIMITED VISITING^ 

General -visiting will be permitted aboard 
S^ijp only as. authorized by con^etent authority. , 
•Personal visits by relatives and friends of person- 
nel in the ship's company will be as authorized 
by the com maadine officer. ' 

Preparing for*Visitbrs 

» ' "I 

When authorized^ visitors ate to be received 
aboard, the public affairs offiper will prepare, 
suitable literaturd for distril?utioji" to them, as 
approved by thecommanding officer\Such matters. ^ 
as the history) of . the ship and i brief on th^ 

7 U 



origin of the shi^^s name may vt)e included. 
The public affaik^s Officer will also 'pbtain copies 
of the visitors*; boat schedules: -apd will dis- 
tribute them to the Master at Arms atjthe landings 
and to the pu^blic through local* phblic affairs 
officers. ; • | - 

The weaporfs officer will'orraritz^ and instruct 
guides for the; visitors and will designate heads 
for visitors' lise., \yill also prepare special 
boat schedule^ for visitors and prAvide copies 
to the public* affairs officer aftej: they have 
been approved iby the executive off^cetr. I 

The damage ^control assistant .4s| responsible 
for preparation^ of necessary **ndf visitors" and 
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^igns. These signs ^re placed in 
byj the depaVt<iient heads, 
^iiere needed, 
each access 



[Places 



**nQ smoking" sighs are plac^Ji where i 
**np visitor^" signs are placed atf each 



to restricted areas in the shlu* Ordinarily tiie 
spaces restricted to general visitors are CIC; 
radio central and emergency radio; sonar control; 
any weapon system mount, directoi, control 
room, or equipment room: all i^ady service 
am;nunition rooms; all magazines; after steering 
room; all engineering spaces; radar rooms; 
electronic warfare spaces; plot and IC room; 
officers' country; crew's berthing spaces; CPO 
m^ss room: deck lockers; storerooms; and all 
heads and washrooms except those designated 
for visitor use. ' 

Heads of departments also provide sentries 
as necessary at accesses to restricted ureas and 
for surveillance of traffic routes. They ensure 
the readiness of the ship to receive visitors and 
observe the progress and conduct of the visit. 
They also ensure the security of restricted 
matter and spaces, such as classified publications 
and correspondence, equipment, and ammumtion. 

Procedures During Visits 



As visitors arrive, the ^officer of the deck 
"Will assign guides to groups of approximately' 
10 visitors, have literature distributed, and direct 
the guides to commence the tour following a 
istandard route.. Unless specifically authorized by 
the commanding officer^ visitors' cameras must 
be checked v/ith the officer of the deck, who 
will ensure that they are tagged with the owner's 
name and properly stowed. 

Guides will point out and explain items of 
interest, request visitors to remain together, ' 
and be alert (or their safety. 

As a Master at Arms, you will erasure that 
instructions regarding visitors are adhered to. 

Injury to Visitors 



If^ any visitors are injured while atx)ard, the 
following procedure should be followed by the 
command duty officer and/or officer of the deck: 

!• Ensure that all possible medical treatmemt 
is renllered to* the injured person, jncludii^ 
tr^msfer, if necessary, to fhe nearest hospital. 
. Obtain statements froVn witnesses and the 

injured party.* ^ 

♦Circumstances surrounding an accident must be 
carefully investigated and a full report given tot 
commanding officer, who will appoint an invWti- 
gating officer. / 

3. Forward the, original Vecord, statements, 
and report of treatment and physic^lUexamination 
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to the office of the Judge Advocate General, 
attention Chief Admiralty Officer. 

4. Ensure that all pertinent details are entered 
in the ship's* log. 

ZONE INSPECTION 

The damage control assistant is responsible 
for preparation of the zone inspection procedure. 
The executive officer designates the inspection 
parties for each zone. Division officers ensure 
that the proper' personnel stand by in their 
spaces during. inspection. 

For purposes of inspection and report, the 
following procedures will be carried out:' 

1, All spaces listed in the zone inspection 
table will be open and ready for inspection 
during zone inspection. All lockers, drawers, 
and cabinets will be open except for lockers 
assigned to personnel, v"'" 

2, All canvas will be off during inspection 
except for stack covers over dead firerooms. 
All gun tampions will be out and breeches 
will be open. 

3, The enlisted man responsible for the clfean- 
liness and preservation of each space will present 
himself to the-^^one inspector bj^ salutfng and 
saying, **Good mdrning. Sir. (last name) (rate), 
Compartment (numbet)^ (number) Division, stand- 
ing by for inspection.** \ " * • 

4, Progress in correction of deficiencies of 
previous zone inspections should be noted. The 
yeoman recording canitnents of^the inspecting 
party will carry comments of previous^ inspec- 
tions, and as each compartment is entereci, will, 
bring such comments u) the attention ofN^ 
senior inspecting officer. / 

5, The remarks of each zone inspector will 
be submitted to the executive officer*;/ office 
jjpr publication! They will be -of a cm^tructive^ 
nature, suggesting treatment or remedy for 
deficiencies. 

Chapter 10 of U.S. Navy Regulations describes 
in detail the various honors and ceremonies in 
which you may become involved. 



SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 

MV safet>*^recaution&- shall be posted- in 

a conspicuous place on or near any equipment, 
component or material which presents a hazard 
to the security the activity or to the safety 
of personnel. 



It is the responsibility of supervisory per- 
sonnel to ensure that their personnel ate 'in- 
structed in ,and carry out the applicable safety 
precaution^ for their work and work areas. 
Each individual is responsible for knowing, 
understanding and observing all safety precau- 
tions applicable to his work and work area. 

Safety precautions for Master at Arms units 
fall into four primary categories; small .arms 
and pyrotechnics (found in chapter three), safe 
driving, general housekeeping and garage safety. 

Safe Driving — ^^'^ 

Safe operation of vehicles is every individuaPs 
responsibility. Any individual observing unsafe 
operation of MA vehicles will report this fact 
to his immediate supervisor, or make necessary 
corrections on the spot. 

J Prior to accepting a vehicle from the garage, 
a physical and visual -safety check will be made, 
with the following items to be examined: 




1. Tires, body of vehicle for den; 
etc. 

2, Windshield, Windj 
^3. Red light, sir^ir^^^d'iTomr 

4. Excessiv>-jJtay in steering wheel, hand and 
^oot brakes. 

5. Lights, indicators, etc.* 

6. Sefat belts installed and functioning. 

If any ot the above are not functioning, or 
^ the operator feels their condition creates a 
Safety hazard, the vehicle ^Wi not be^afccepted 
unless the item is repaired by the garage. 

Before operating a MA vehicle, you must have 
a valid government drivers license, familiarize 
xirself with the local traffic code and become 
tho^pqughly acquainted with the area to which you 
are a^ign^d. \ 

ien patroling, ^ou mdst observe the foll^owing 
safe driving precautions. ' * \ 



1. When you are approaching a comer and^ 
another car is crossing your path at a rapid rate, 
let it cross ahead of you, even if you have the 
right-of-way. 

2. Make all required 'hand signals promptly, 
properly, and distinctly. 

^ a. W!ien the driver ahead of you makes an 
. indistinct hand signal,, slow down» or stop, until 
you determine what he proposes to do. 

4. Pass parked cards carefully, especially 
in school zones. Even when the street is clear, 
drive at a moderate, safe sp^ed. 
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5, Stop when school buses are loading or 
unloading, ^ 

6, Never drive when you are under, tiie in- 
fluence of alcoholic beverages, / 

7, If you nveet a car that is^weiaVing or 
hugging the centerline of the highway /'slow down 
and move to your right. Don't try to fprce the 
driver of the other car back to his lane by hugging 
the centerline yourself, 

8, Never pass a caj: near tjie top of a hill, 
on a curve, or' at any point^where you view of 
the hi^way is obstructed, .\ 

9, Allow ample space betwe'^ your, vehicle 
and the car ahead, this sp^ce ifh^y give you 
time to stop without colliding; 

10. At night dim your lights for approaching 
vehicles, .and reduce your speed, so that you 
always' have a clear view of the highway ahead, 

11. Reduce your speed, in-<*rain, sleet, snow, 
fog, or other conditions that limit visibility, thus 
allowing adequate time for aucjden stops, 

12. Posted speed limits will not be exceeded 
at any time, even when operating your vehicle 
on an emergency or expeditfe run. Maximum 
speed on all van type vehicles .is 50 mph, 
including zones'-where the posted limit is higher. 

13. Seat belts will be worn at all times liy 
^ all occupants of the vehicle. It is the respon- 
sibility of the senior man/woman in the vehicle 

' to ensure the vehicle is not set' in motion until 
all personnel are strapped in. 

14. When driving a vehicle with the windows 
up, air conditioner and radio on it may become 
difficult to hear another emergency vehicle. 
If you and anoth^ emergency expedite vehicle 
are approaching the same intersection at the 
same time a>Ki you are continuously soundir^ 
your siren you^U never hear the other vfehicle. 
Therefore, usS'your siren, but only when neces- 
sary, and do not use the siren 4^en the horn 
will do, ^ 

15. Keep your mmd on your business and 
keep your vehicle under control at all times. 
Stay AlertJ X 

General Housekeeping Safety 

The grounds Burrounding the Master at Arms 
urtlt should be kept free of any tripping or 
slipping hazards such as; equipment or materials 
left unattended on walkways or steps. The best 
way of meeting ice and snow slipping hazards 
is" to^TembW^tlie^liow or "sTush l^fofe it'forms" 
into ice. Where this i& not practical, slipper iness 
can be reduced by spreading gritty material, 
such as sand, gravel, or fine cinders over the 
slippery surfaces. 



In buildings/ working spaces shall be regularly 
inspected to maintain order and cleaniness and 
to eliminate fire hazards, , 

It is inevitable that a buiiding will have 
transitory hazards such as floor openings or 
protrusions. When such hazards are present 
appropriate warning signs, Jjazard markings, 
or barricades with adequate lifting shall be 
provided. 

Rubbish and scrap materials shall be disposed 
of in properly identified cans, receptacles, or 
bins. All rubbish shall be cleared from buildings 
at the end of each workday and work areas 
shall be maintained free from accumulations of 
combustible debris. Highly flammable materials 
such as oily rags, shall be kept in setf-closing 
metal containers, and their contents shall be 
disposed of at the end of the work day. 

Floor cleaning liquids should; be limit'ed to 
those having a flash point above lOb^F. to comply 
with fire prevention regulations. Gasoline, naph- 
tha, thinners, or any other hi^ly flammable 
liquids shall not be used to clean floors. 

If the MA unit you are assigned to has a set 
of stairs, they should be equipped with antislip 
surfaces, unless they are made of wood. Stairs 
should be well-lighted, kept clean, dry^ and free 
of slippery substances, refuse, and stored ma- 
terial. Where practical, the duties of personnel 
should be planned so that they will require 
as little use of the stairs as possible. Personnel 
should be instructed to walk, not run on the 
stairs and to use the handrail. 

Since fire is one of the greatest and most 
frequent hazards met in almost any area, fire 
prevention measures is an all hands respon- 
sibility. You must be cognizant of potential fire 
hazards and 'the means in which to extingush 
them. Know the location of all firefighting 
aparatus within the MA unit and the proper 
prodecure used to extinguish the various classes 
of fires. 

Garage Safety 

The garage shall be thorou^ly inspected 
daily and maintained in a clean and orderly 
state. Floors and other e^iposed surfaces shall 
be kept scrupulously cleari. Hazards on floors 
such as oil, gfease, or loose tools, which might. 
' result in fire, slipping, tripping or fallir^ shall 
be eliminated as quickly as possible. 

Particular care shall be taken to maintain 
cleaniness in the area around the grease rack 
as well as ^in the rack itself. At each section 
change personnel Shall insure that the grease 
rack and decks are blean, 

1 . * 
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Garages shall be well ventilated for the Goggles shall be worn for all grinding chipping, 

protection of service personnel against accumu- cuttings, welding and y/hen using compressed 

lations of carbon monoxide. If these spaces are air,' or for' similar operations designated by 

not equipped with adequate ventilation, aoors local command, - , 
shall be opeiied whenever engines are running, 

A'pparel^ required, by personnel working in Rings shall not be worn by garage personnel 

garages are goggles, face shields, rubber gloves, when servicing batteries or working on motor 

aprons , safety shoes , and special glove^B as needed^ vehicles. 
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CHAPTER 11 

FIRST AID 



First aid is the emergency ^care given sick 
or Jnjured persons, 'Emergeocy care must not 
take the place of prof>€f medical or Surgical 
treatment, but should' consist ONL^ of j^urnish- 
ing tempo cary assiglarice until competent medi- 
cal aid i^'ayailable;/ ' V / , • ' 

The 'purposes of first aid kre: (1) to save 
life, (2) to.. prevent ^urtSjlr iiyu;ry, and (3) to 
preserve Mtality arititjeststance to infection. 

Everyone in. the] Navy 'must knpw when and 
how to apply fir6t' aid m^asure^xand be pre) 
pared to give competent assistdrfcejp persorre 
injured in battle, collision,- firj&, and other acci- 
dents. A real knowledge oi first aid and its. 
purposes, when property applied, ^ay mean 
the difference between fife and death, -between 
rapid recovery and long hos^tt^zatloif,''betWeen 
tenfporary disability and perman^ iji'/ury. 

In adnlinistering fifst aid, - you* have three 
primary tasks: . / - 

1. "Stop severe bleeding. 

2, Begin artificial respiration. 

3;- Prevent or reduce shock. ^ 

Work guickly, but don't rush arootnd fran- 
tically. Don*,t waste titne- looking for* r^ady- 

*made materials; do the bestyou can with whatever 
is at hand. Send for a medical officer as^oon 

r as possible. , , " * 

GENERAL FIRST AID' RULES 

Although each case of injury or sickness 
presents its own special problems, there are 
some general rules that apply to practically 
all situations. You shoulc} have a thorough under- 
standing of the following, rules before going on 
to ie^rn specific first aid treatment for various 
types of injuries: 

* l\ Keep the victim lying down, hig head level 
with his body, until you have found out what kind 
of injury he has and how serious it is. However, 
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it should be quickly noted if the victim has one 
of the following problems that represent excep- 
tions tOyxhis rule and require different positions 
(fig. ll/l). 

Severe Shock — If the victim is j^^ere 
shock( place ^Ytim on his Ijack with^i^ ^ead 
sli^tly lower than his feet. >^ ^ 

^ \^mitting ^ Bleeding AbouKtiie MoiJ^lh and 
Semiconscious.'^-^^the vlcUm/is in danger of 
aspirating blood, vblnited*^J<matter, or Wter, 
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SHOCK POSfTION 




ASPIRATION POSITION 




DYSPNEA POSITiaW 



1 



. . • 136.1 
'' Figure 11-1. — Positioning victim for 1 
specific injuri^. 4 



place him on his belly with his head, turned to 
one side, lower than hi&feet, ^ 

Shortness of Breath. — If the victim has a 
chest injury or respiratory obstruction, place 
him in a sitting or semisitting position, 

2. Examine the victiir» *'or hemorrhage (seri- 
ous bleeding), asphyxiatun (suspended breathing), 
and ^ock, all of which require immediate treat7 
ment. Hemorrhage and stoppage of breathing 
are both of such great immediat^j importance 
that, whenever possible,*^one person should take 
care of one condition while another, aftendfc at 
once to the other. • / 

'If you ^re alone ai\d the victim is bleeding 
severely and, at the same timig^ needs artificial 
respiration, the begt course to foIf^W would 
probably be to stop the bleeding. Artificial respi- 
ration usually requires some time to be effective 
and, once begun, should not be interrupted. You 
must decide if the bleedijig is severe' enough 
to warrant a delay in ^beginning artificial res- 
piration. 

3. In examining the victim, move hint) no 
than is absolutely necessary. It may be 

necessaScv to remove sonie of his clothing in 
order to >^ermine the extent of his injuries. 
It is preferableto rip the clothing along the 
seams, but the nmttarial may be cut if ripping 
it will disturb the vittim greatly or aggravate 
an injury. Removing Clothing in the usual way 
may do great harm, especially in fratJture in- 
juries. Do not remove so much clothing that the 
victii^V will become cold. Shoes hiay have to be 
cut .off to avoid causing pain or increasing an 
injury. t. . 

4. Keep tl)e victim reassured and as com- 
fortable^ as .possiblej Often a restg^rafcon of 
confidence is ^ry heipfuL / 

5. Avoid^pDwing the victim to see his injury, 
lhat his injuries ar^ understood 

ill get medical attention as soon 



Assure him 
and tljat he 
as possible. 
6. Do not 



touch open wounds or burns with 
ingers or other objects, except when sterile 
compresses or bandages are not available and it 
is atbsolutely necessary to stop severe bleeding. 

7. Do not try to give an unconscious person 
any solid or liquid substance by mouth. He may 
vomit and get some of the- material into his 
lungs when he brjSathes, causing infection. It 
is .also possible that his windpipe might be 
blocked causing strangulation. Death could Jresult. 

8. Do not move the victim unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary .to do so. If a bone is broken, 
or you suspect that one is broken, do not move, 
him until you have immobilized the injured part.' 
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This may/ prove lifefeaving in cases of severe 
bone fractures, for the jagged bone may sever 
blood vefssels', damage tissues, and increase 
shock. Of course, threat of fire'stlid other similar 
situations may require that the victim be moved. 
But the principle should always bte kept firmly 
in mind and considered against other factors. 

9. When tra!nspprting an injured person, al- 
ways see that the litter is carried feet forward 
ho matter whan injuries he has. This will enable 
the rear bearer to observe the victim for any 
, respiratory obstruction or stoppage of breathing. 

10. Keep . the injured person comfortablfy 
warm— warm enough to maintain normal body 
temperature^ 

In most situations you will not be^ called^ 
upon to do very much for an injured 
Verj^ serious and mutilating injuries may: 
heroic first aid measures on your, part; but by 
far Jthe greater number of injuries will require 
a minimum of effort on your part and a maxi- 
mum of judgment and. self-control to prevent 
yourself and well-intentioned bystanders from 
trying to do too much. 




Blood is circulated throughout the body by 
means of three different kinds of blood vessels: 
arterier^, veins, and capillaries. ARTERIES are 
large vessels which carry th|§ blood away from 
the heart: VEINS are large vessels which carry 
the blood back to the heart/ and CAPILLARIES 
form a connecting network of smaller vessels 
between the arteries and the veins. 

Hemorrhage (escape of blood) occurs when- 
ever there is a break* in the wall of. one or 
more blood vessels. In most small cuts, only 
capillaries are injured. Deeper wounds result 
in injury to veins or arteries. Bleeding "which 
ia, severe enou^ to endanger life seldom occurs 
except when arteries or veins are cut. (You 
may have heard of people called "bleeders," 
whoyffan bleed to death from a very small cut 
because 'their blood cannot form clots., This 
condition is ^so rare, however, that you are not 
likely to encounter it.) , 
\ The a^rage adult body containa about 5 
quarts, of blood. One pint of blood c^ usually 
b^Most y/khcJut harmful effect— in fact, this is 
the amount usually given by blood donors. How- 
ever, the loss of 2 pints Will usually cause 
shock, , and shock becomes greater ar^i greater 
as the amount of blood loss increases. If half' 
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the blood In the body is lost death almost 
always results. 

Capillary blood is usually brick' red in color. 
If capillaries are cut, the blood oozes out slowly. 
Blood *fr6m the Veins is dark red. If a vein is 
cut, the. blood escapes in^a steady, even flow, 

.If an artery near the surface is cut, the blood 
will gush out in spuirts which are synchronized 
with the. heart beats; but if the cut artery is 
deeply buried, the bleeding will appear, to he 
a steady stream. Arterial blood is usually bright 
red in color. 

In actual practice, you might find it difficult 
to decide ^vhether bleedingwas venous or arterial, 
but the distinction is not usually important, A 
person can bleed to death quickly from a cut 
artery; prolonged bleeding from any large cut can, 

*of course, have the same effect. The important 
thing to know is that all bleeding must be 

^controlled as quickly as possible, 

CONTROt OF HEMORRHAGE 



bleeding is by 
practically all 
if pressure is 



>^The only way to stop serious 
the applica,tion of pressure. In 
cases, bleeding can be stopped 
applied directly to the wound. If direct pressure 
- does not stop the bleeding, pressure should be 
applied at the appropriate pressure point, * In 
those very rare oases where bleeding is so severe 
that it cannot controlled by either of these 
methods, pressure can be applied ^by means of 
a tight constrictingband called atourniquet, These 
three ways of using pressure to control hem- 
orrhagie are described below^ 

Direct Presgure 

In almost every case, bleeding can be stopped 
by the application ' of pressure directly on the 
wound,^ If a sterile dressing is available, place 
it directly over the wound and fasten it in posi- 
'♦ion witti a bandage. If you do not have a sterile 
dressing* use the cleanest cloth available— a 
freshly laundered handkerchief, a towel, It some 
article of clothing. Fold it to form a wad, place 
it directly over the wound, and fasten it in 
position with a bandage. 

If the bleeding does not" stop, try applying 
direct pressure with your^hand, over the wad 
of cloth (fig, 11-2), • 

In cases of severe hemoi^rhage, do not wor37 
too much about the dangers of infection. The 
basic problem' Is to stQp 'the flow of blood. If 
no material is available, simply thrust your 
hand into the wound. Remember, direct pressure 
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Figure 11-2, — Controlling bleeding by , 
direct pressure, 

is the first method to use when, you are trying 
to control hemorrhage. 

Pressure Points 

Bleeding from a cut artery or vein may often 
be controlled by applying pressure t\ the appro- 
priate pressure point, A PRESSURE POINT is 
a' place wherte the main artery to the injured part 
Jies near the skin ' surface and over a bone. 
Pressure at such a point is applied" with the 
fingers (digital pressure) or -with the hand; no 
first aid materials ar6 required. The object of 
the pressure is to compress the artery' against 
.the bpne,» thus shutting off the -ifow of blood 
from the heart to the wound, 

Thete are 11 principal points on each side 
of the bpdy where hand or finger pressi^re i>an be 
used to, stop hemorrhage. These points are 
shown in figure 11-3,," ' 4 

. If bleeding occurs on the face beljw the level 
of the eyes, pressure should be ap^ed to the 
point on the lower "jawbone. To find tpS^ressure 
point, start, at the-angle of the jaw^:^^^n your 
finger forwktd along the lower efwof the jaw- 
bone until you feel a small notch. The pressure 
point is in this notphi 

If bleeding is in^'W shoulder^r in the upper 
^rt of the arm, apply pressure with the fingers 
m back of the collarbone. You can press down 
against the first ' rib. or forward against the 
collarbone — either kind of pressure will stop 
the bleeding. 

Bleeding between the middle of the upper arm 
and the elbow should be controlled by applyi 
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digital pressure on the inner (body) side of the 
arm, about halfway between the shodlder and the 
elbow. This compresses the artery against the 
bone of the arm. 

Bleeding fcom the hand can be controlled by 
pressure at '\ie wrist. If it is possible to hold 
the arm up in the air, the bleeding will be 
relatively easy to stop. \ 

'Apply digital pressure in the middle of 
groin to control bleeding from the thigh, 
artery at thjs point lies over a bone and quit^ 
close to the surface, so pressure with your 
fingers may be sufficient to stop the bleeding. 

As in the case, of bleeding from the hand, 
elevation is very helpful in controlling bleeding 
from the foot. 

If bleeding is in the region of the temple 
or the scalp, use your finger to conipress the 
main .artery to the temple against the skull 
bone,' at the pressure point just in front of the 
ear. ; 

If the neck is bleeding, apply pressure below 
the wound, just in front of the prominent heck 
muscle. Press inward and slightly backward, 
compressing^ the main artery of tha^ide of the 
neck against the bones of the spinal colun^n. 

'.Do not apply pressure at this point unless it 
is 'absolutely essential, since there is great 
danger of pressing on tKe windpipe and thus 
choking the victim. 

Bleeding from the lower arm (forearm) can 
be controlled by applying pressure at the elbow. 

As mentioned before, bleeding in the upper 
part of the thigh can sometimes be controlled by 
applying cligital pressure in the middle of the 
groin. Sometimes, however, it is more effectives 
to use the pressure point in the upper 'thigh. 
If you use this point, apply pressure with the 
closed fist of one hand and use the other hand to 
give additional pressure. The artery at this 
point is deeply buried in some of the heaviest 
muscle of the body, so a great deal of pressure 
must be exerted in o^der to compress the artery 
against the bone. 

Bleeding between^ the knee and the foot may 
be controlled by firm pressure at* the knee. 
If pressure at the side of the knee does not 
stop the bleeding, hold the front of the knee 
firmly with one hand and thrust your fist hard 
against the. artery behind the knee. If necessary^ 
yoy can ^ place^ f old^d__cbmgr^s^-or' ira^ 
behind theTaiee,^benartiieTeg baqk, and l;iold 
it in place by a' firm bandage. This is a moSt 
effective way of controlling bleeding, but it is 
so uncomfortable for the victim thatidt should 



be used only as a last resorf. 



You should memorize these pressure ^points 
so that you will know immediately ^ich point 
to use for controlling hemorrhage from a par- 
ticular part of the body. In the discussion of 
these pressure points, did you notice the general^ 
principle by^which you can determine the proper^ 
point to use? The correct pressure point is that' 
whiph is (1) nearest the wound, and (2) between 
ythe,, wound and the main part of the^ body, 
\ \t is very tiring to apply digital pressure, 
and'i| can seldom be maintained for more than 
15 minutes. As soon as possible, therefore, some 
other method of continuing the control of bleed- 
ing must be found. Sometimes 'a compress, 
held securely over the wound by a bandage, will 
be eriough fo keep the bleeding under control; 
but if the bleeding is still severe you may have 
to apply a tourniquet. 

Use of the Toumiquef 

A tourniquet is a constricting band which^is 
used to cut off the sufiply of blood to an injured 
limb. It cannot be used to control bleeding from 
the head, neck, or body, sincJe its use in these 
positions would result in greater injury or 
death. A toumiquej^ should be used only if the 
control of hemorrhage by other means proves 
to be difficult or impossible. 

Basicklly, -a trouniquet consists of a pad, a 
band, and a device for tightening the band so 
that the blood vessels will ^ be compressed. 
There are several different kinds of readymade 
tourniquets. The type found in Navy first aid 
kits consists of a length of rubber tubing or a 
web band 2 l/8 inches wide by 5 feet long, . 
with a buckle for fastening. 

A variety of materials can be used to im- 
provise tourniquets. Any round, pmooth pressure 
object may be used— a compress, ^i^oller 
bandage, a stone, a rifle shell — and any long, 
flat material may be used as ^ the band. It is 
important that the band be flat: belU^, stockings, 
flat strips of rubber, or neckerchiefs can be • 
used; but rope, wire, string, or very narrow 
pieces - of cloth should not be used becjause 
they will cut into the flesh. A short stick may 
be' used to twiet the band, thus tightening the 
tourniquet. ^ 

A^_tourniquet must always be ^tpplied above 

the -wound— » that is, towards the body— and it 
must be applied as close to the wound as 
practicable^ 

It is best to use a pad, compress, or simitar 
pressure object, if one is available. It goes,^ 
under the band. It must be placed directly«0ver 
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the Artery, or it will actually decrease the 
pressure on the artery and thus allow greater 
flow of blood. If a tourniquet placed over a 
pressure object does not stop the bleeding, 
there is a good chance that the pressure object 
is in wrong place,. If this occurs, shift 
the object around until the tourniquet, when 
tightened, will contro^the bleeding. If no suit- 
able pressure object is available, use the tourni- 
quet without it. 

To apply the web tourniquet found in Navy 
first aid kits, wrap it once about Uie, limb and 
run the free end through the slit in the felt pad 
and then through the buckle. Draw it tight enough 
to stop the flow of blood. 

To apply an emergency tourniquet made from 
somethir^ like a neckerchief, wrap the material 
once around the limb and tie an overhand knot. 
Place ^a short stick on the overhand knot, and tie 
a square knot over it. Then twist the stick 
rapidly to tighten the tourniquet. The stick 
may be tied in . place with another strip of 
material. Figure 11-4 shows how to apply a 
tourniquet, ^ 

In order to be effective, a tourniquet must be 
tight enough to, stop the arterial blood flow to the* 
limb. If the pressurfe from the tourniquet is less 
than the arterial pressure, arterial bleeding will 
continue. Also, insufficient tourniquet, pressure 
may , actually increase the amount of bleeding 
from the veins. So be sure to draw the tourniquet 
tight e^ugh to stop the bleeding, However, doi 
not make it any tighter than nece^ary. 
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Figure 11-4, — Applying a tour 
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If you have ever had any first aid trainii^, 
you may have been told quite a lot about the 
dangers of using a tourniquet, and you may have 
been instructed to loosen it every 15 20 
minutes in order to allow some blood to cir- 
culate through the injured limb. It is true that a 
tourniquet is dangerous, and that it can cause 
the loss of a limb if it is left on too long or if 
it is improperly applied. However, recent ex- 
perience has shown that a tourniquet which is 
correctly applied maybe allowed to remain in 
place for a considerable, length of time, with 
very little risk to the limb. More important, it j 
has been found that in any case where bleeding 
is severe enough to justify the application of a 
tourniquet, the danger to life involved in loosen- 
ing the tourniquet is a much more urgent con- 
sideration than any possible risk to thi liinb. 
You must remember that a tourniquet is 4^er 
put on unless the hemorrhage is so severe Jhat 
it cannot be controlled in any other way; by 
the time the tourniquet is put on, therefore, 
the victim has already lost a considerable amount 
of blood. The additional loss resulting fpom 
loosening the tourniquet may easily cause 
death. Once a tourniquet has been applied there- 
fore, it should be released only by medical 
personnel. 

After you have brought the bleeding under 
control with the tqurniquet, apply a sterile 
compress or dressing to the wound, and fasten 
it in position with a bandage. 

Here are the points to rememl:»er about 
using a tourniquet: 

/ • Don't use *^ tourniquet unless you^canH 
6ootrol the bleeding by any other means, 

• DonH use a tourniquet for bleeding from 
'head, face,' neck, or body. Use it only on the 

limbs, V 

• Always api31y a tourniquet above the«^ 
wound, and as close to tb«^odnd as possible, \ 

• Be surg^ou draw the tourniquet tight 
enough to ^^t<5p the bleeding, but don't make it 
any tighter than necessary, ^ r 

. • Don't loosen a tourniquet after it has ^ ' 
been applied, except in extreme emergency, 

•> • Don't cover a,, tourniquet with a dres- 
sing. If it is necej^eary to cover the injured 
person in^ some way,* make sure that all other 
^people concerned with th§.case know about the 
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tourniquet. Using crayon, skin pencil, or blood, 
mark a large "T" on the victim^s forehead 
. or on a medical tag , attached to his wrist.. 

'■ ^ 

EMERGENCY SITUATIOlNfS 

Bleeding from most external wound is fairly 
easy to control. When some of the larger arteries 
OTe cut, however, hemorrh^e may be so rapid 
that death will result within a few minutes. Pos- 
Vsible methods of comtroUing the flow of blood 
In some of these Emergency situations ar^ 
briefly described bel< 

Wounds of the nec^are often caused bjjj sharp 
objects such as Knive&y razors, and glass frag- 
ments. Sometimes the lArge artery is cut, some- 
times the large vein/and sometimes both; in any 
event, the blood loss willbeextremelyrapid.lt 
is sometimes possible to control the bleeding 
from these wounds by applying hand pressure 
above and below the cut; such pressure mufet bfe ' 
maintained until a medical officer gives further 
instructions. It is a good idea to use cloth under^ 
your hands, if any is av.ailable, becaus^the bloc(k 
makes the neck very slippery and difficult to hold^. 

If the large artery in the leg is cut, the 
bleeding ia very rapid. A tourni4uet is usually 
necessary. At least partial (andperhiaps conaplete) 
control of the hemorrhage can be and should be 
attained, however, by immediately applying ex-, 
treme pressure directly over the wound. Cover 
your clenched fist with any clothing or other 
cjoth which is available, and tlfrust your 'fist 
directly into the wound. (If no cloth is available, 
u§e your fist alone; ^but you will find it more 
difficult to control the bleeding in this way 
becuase youivfist and the wound will both become 
very slipperyi) Cor>tinue t^^apply direct pressure 



chances for recoveryUiQr^eatiiigi him for shock as 
soon as possible, an(l^,b)rKeepiiig him xjQiet. ^ 
Shocl^ is al\<^ays, present in perstjns who have f 
lost a large amount of-, blood. If you don't see 
any symptoms of iphock,i"treat ^e pei«son for it/- 
•anyway; since tne measures u^ed to prevent- 
shock are the same as Jtho^e used to Xf eaf it, 
^ou may prevent its occurrence oV, ^at least, ^ 
lessen its severity. • 

Keep the cafeuBlty quiet. Try to keep him . 
from getting excited. Do not n^e him ri^nnec^s- 
sarily, and do notlhandle him. roughly, keeping 
him quiet will allow a'clpt to form in !hel wound, y 
and will also help prevent the occurrjence of 
shock, hi some casbs. raising, the injured par^ 
ntay help stop the Mpeding— but dorx.'t tiy to dq , 
this if there i^ /any' other injui^ft such a 
fracture or a dislocation, which would be m^e 
worse by such t:^atnffent. Try in every wayjo 
be careful and g€ntle in handling the casualty, 
and ^do everything you can to make him as ^ 
cortifortable as possible under the circumstances. 



SHOCK 



Have you ever hit the end of your finger * 
with a hammej:,' dropped a heavy weight cjp your 
• fobt, or caught your hand in a oar dpon^Along 
ynth the immediate pain, ciid you experienbe: st 
. feeling of weakness, dizziness, and nausea? If 
so, this was a mild form of shock.^ 

Some degree of shock follows all injuries. ' 
It may ^be slight and' almost urii^oticedr. Ijisting 
only a mbment, or it ntay b^^ severe ^fenough'to' ^ 
" cajise death. S|iock is often the cause of death 
'in c^fcses of burns r hemorrhage, jx)isoning, frac- 
ture^?, ani^ether serious injuries^ It; may occur 



with y6ur fipt while the ipurniquet is being ^ immediately following the injury, or i^ may co^ 



« applied. ^ 

Internal bleeding may be causM by deep 
wounds or by heavy blows which ruptire internal 
bjood vessels. The' actual con%rol of intei:nal 
bleeding is beyond the scope of ^irst aid, but. the- 
victim should ^always be treated for * shock. 
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GENERAL FIRST AID MEASURES 



In addition to. knowing how to control Tserious 
* bleeding by th% application of pressure, vpu-must 
know the following measures which are^impor- 
taht in the first aid treatment of a /person who 
has suffered severe bleeding. Anyfcerson who 
has lost a large amount, of blood must be^treated 
by a medical officer as soon as posi^^ible. In the 
meantime, however, you can greAly improve his 
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several hours latet. Evenjf 11 does not 
occur 'immediately^ it is real dajfl^r. All in- 
jured persons should, be treated for ^hock before 
being treated for the actual injuries, except 
in cases where tkese is ^evere hemorrhs^pe or . 
asphyxiation. '^Jv^ ' - . 

' In order to be able to help afi injui:^ person, 
therefore, you must<;know what to do for shockr 
Instead of just trying to membriz^^e treatmejit^' 
hoVlrever, let's tiy to understand son\ething a^ut 
' the nature of shock, what causes it, howy^oucan 
recognize it, and how you can prevent i^. The 
more you learn abouj shock, the more you will 
understand why certain measures are import^int 
in the first aid*, treatment of 'this condition. 

Whe n you hit the e/id of your finger with a'. 
hamm^!r7-7ou get a rel^nse from your whole 
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Ixxly, Since you finger hurts, you might think 
that' it is the only part'of*you \^ich is responding 
* to the* .injury, but actually a great many charges 
•are .taking place, iny6ur body while you are 
' concerned wimmi^^mniediate pain, Your body as 
fa whole 'is in^i^ed, and your body as a whole 
attempts to rfcover from the injury, A series 
of changes takes place, designed to restore the 
l%iy to its normal, healthy co*nditioa 



is often ^ determining factor, since very young 
children and very old peo^)le do not usually 
have as much resistance to shock as young or 
middle-aged adults. Pain can produce shock, or 
increase its severity. People who have been 
starved, .deprived of water, or eJqx)sed to ex-' 
tremes of cold or heat go into shock very easily. 
Excessive fatigue can increase the severity of 
shock. As a general rule, people who have any 



/J^Spmetimes, however, the changes which occur *^nd of cfironic sickness are likely to go into 



may in themselves cause further damage to the 
body. To ^me "^ent, this is what happens in 
shock. When a person is injured, -ttie blood now 
in hj45 entire iJody is disturbed. To overcome 
thi/^difficulty, the he^rt beats faster and the 
mood vessels ftear the skin and in the arms 
and legs« contract, thus' sending most of the avail- 
ably blood supply to the vital organs, of the body 
and to the nerve centers in the brain which control 
all vital functions. ^ 

While this is going on, t^e other bofly cells 

. do not recei^ enough blood, and therefore do'Aot 
get enough oxygen or food. The blood vessels, 
like the rest of the body, suffer from fiiis lack, 

. and eventually tlie^r |ose their ability to contract. 
When this happens,' the vital orgins and the brain 
do "noi^ receive enou^ blood, and the condition 
of shock becomes worse. If this situation con- 
tinues, ^the rfamage presently becomes so ex- 
tensive that recovery is impossible. In less' 
severe cases^r prompt first aid treatment for 
shock may niake the deference between lirfe and 

" death. In mild .c^ses of shock, recovely usually* 
occurs naturaHy^and rather quickly. 

Basically, then, shock is a condition in \^ich 
the circulation of the blood is seriously dis- 
turbed. As we will see later, the measures used 
to combsCt shock. are aimed^at helping the body to 
jecover^^from this disturbanc;^ of the blood flow, 

CAUSES OF shock" 

. * Sferious vflhock occurs as a result of serioui 
iiijury to .any* part of the body. Crush injiirie^, 
fractures, burns, poisoning,, and prolonge^d blee 
ing are very likely 'to cause serious shock. An 
interruption of breathing, from 'whatever ca^ise, 
is almosf always-foUowea lyy severe shock. Blast 
and concusiioA injuries, caused by pressure 
waves resulting from the^ detonation of Jii^ 
explosives in the air ^ot \mdet water, may 



shock more easily than healthy' people. In ad- 
dition to these factors, there are some unex- 
plained differences between individuals in regard'* 
to their resistance to shock— an injury which 
might cause^^ild sjiock in ^pne person could 
cause serious, perhaps fatal, shock in another. 

As you can see, it is not possible to li^st , 
all the causes of shock", Jusl remember that 
shock is sure to accompaiw or follow any serious 
injury, and that it^is oueti the most serious 
consequence of the injury, 

HOW TO RECOGNIZE SHOCK " . 

<- • ' . * 

A person who is going into dhock may show 
quite a few signs or symptoms. Some of these 
alie indicated in figure 11-5 and are discussed 
below. Remember, hoWeyer, th# signs of shock 
do n<5t always appear at the time of the injury 
in many, very serious cases they may not appear 
unpl hoiif s later, * • ^ \ 

The symptoms shbwn by ''a person suffering 
om- shock are, directly or indirectly, due to the 
act that the circulation of the blood is disturbed. 
Thetpulst is weak and rapid, Bre^thingls lj|ely 
to be shallow, rapid, and irregular, because the 
poor circulation of the blood affects the breathing 
center in the brain. The temperature near the sur- 
face of the body is lowered because of the poor 
blood flow; so'- the face, arms, and legs feel cold 
to the touch.* Sweating is likely to be very 
noticeable. , A person in shoclc is usually ve^ 
pale, but In some (jases^ there may be a bluish or 
reddish color to the skin. The pupils of the eyes 
are usually dilated (enlarged>v. , 

If the man is conscious, he may complain of 
thirst,^ He may have a feeling of weakn^s,faint- 
ness, or dizziness. He may feel nauseatfec^^lso. 



severely dan^age the internal^^lgans of the body he may^be very restless and feel f i^ghtened^^d 

'■^ " ankious. As shock de^pehSj these signs graduali5^ 

disappear an^i he-becomes less and less respon- 
sive to what is going on around him, Even pain^ 
niay not arouse him, Finally, he may become 
'unQbnscious, 



and cause extensive shock. In short, any damage 
to the body is accompanied by or follow^ by 
^some decree of shock, ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

/ T^iere are a number of factors which affect 
the seriousness of shock* Age, for example, . 
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NAUSEA 




.EYES 
' Vapont 
Locklutt«r . 
Pupils Oiloted 

BREATHING 
Shallow 
rrtguior 



PULSE^ 
Weak or 
AbMnt 
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Figure 11-5.— Symptoms of shock.^. 



r 



ig not ^likely that 'you will see all these 
symptoms of sb^ock .in any one case. Some of 
them.'appfeajj^nly^lii' late stages of shock, .when 
the disturbance, of "Tthe 3t)IiDOclflow has becom'e so 
gr^at that the man^Hife is Ih serous , danger. 
Sometimes the signs* of ^O^k^nay^UdiSgui^^ 
by othe^r signs of injury. It isim][)»<4a^^^^ 
what symptoms indicatejhe presence oi^-$hoJrj£, 
but don't ever wait for symf^tQmstodev61opbefoi%'' 
beginning treatipent for shock, B^member, every 
se»4ously injured person il& likely to develop 
seri'bus shock, ' 



.seen, shock^ creates a vicious circle — the worse 
it is, the worse it gets. It is extremely important 
therefore^,, that you begin the treatment at the 
first possible moment. 

In order to give first , aid treatment to a 
person in shock, you will need to know how warm 
he should be kept, what position is best for him, 
and what you may do to relieve pain, 

A word of caution must ^be given here con- 
cerning the administration of liquids to a sick or 
injured person. Until recently, first aid books 
and training courses have Sftmhasized the use of 
warm liquids (in particular, water, tea, and 
coffee) as a part of the first aid treatment for 
shock. However, it As. now believed that the 
administration of liquids is not, as a rule, a 
necefesary or even desirable part of first aid 
treatment. It is true that a person in shock is 
In need of liquid; but liquid given by rfiouth is 
not absorbed — and therefore does no good— ex- 
cept in very mild cases of ^hock. In moderate qj 
deep shock, intravenous administration of liquids 
is necessary; but this is a medical procedure, ami i 
cannot under any circumstances be performed by ' 
^a pe|:son giving first aid, - , ' 

A further and eve n mo re impoiirant reason \Vhy ' 
you should not give liquids by" mouth to an injured 
person is that thiQ treatment is very likflj^^feT^ 
■-^'^^inj^pfere.with later administration of an-^n^s- 
th^n^^^quld this be necessary, ' - 
As w&fi^tve seen, a person in shock is often 
/thirsty^ particular harm will be done i'f ypu^ 
fallow th'e-v{6tim to moisten his mouth and lips" 

^th codi*^aier, if it will mak6 him ipore com- 
Vfortablej^bit in general »there 'is no,rteed to give 
, him anything to drink unless you are in a position 
where medical personnel will not be available ^ 
for an excessively longperip^of time. In giving 
first aid treatment to a sjTck or injured person,/ 
you must of course^s^vpnr-trwn common s^^^ 
aiid good judgmefilT^^^ not x)e reasori£^l5le, ^ 

' dative a person, of flrfids^ for' 
'ely because he hadbe^ninjCir^d, 



for example, to 
several days merely be^i 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 



SHOCK 



iD.mahy emergency situations, the mosthelpful 
thing you can do for an injured person is to 6egin 
treatment for shock. If ihockhas not y.et developed, 
the treatment may, actually ;pi*eyent its occur- 
rence:' if -it has developed, yoU may be' able to 
keep itirom reaching a critical pgipit. As we h^vp 
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The body aeeBs.,2 quarf^ of ^flUid^da^. If ' 
an injujed' person is able'^ to survive 'for' sonfte/,* 
time* in spite of his wounds,j^i^ sh6uli5 not be;', 
deprived of the normal afnpWt^f-'Uqtijb'wtji^Jh^?^' 
body requires. If medica]L^are ;;yjlirh^ avail-. , 
eble for some tirue, you shou)(tgiye'smfrfl amounta. 
of warm water, warm ^t^ay-ttr t^^roi jcoff^, if y 
he, is conscf^us and aljfea^ swallow and i^^^^yk^' 
not suffered interp^ihjuries^T''' X" . 

As a generi^'rule, then, liquids slv3ui^' not rr' 
be given a^/a- 'p§rt of first £id tireatm^t'j^'by^* 
they may be given if circumstances y^ak^Jx . 



'necessary 
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usual first ;aid measures in caring for an injured' 
p€frson. I ; • 

In the; case of burns, an exception jmist be 
made tb/the rule of not giving liquidsy^ ser-. 
iously burned person has an overwhelming need 
^ for fluids. It is therefore a perm^sjble and even 
desirable part of first aid treatment for "bUrns 
to give water or other liquids, ^'Sweet tea, fnht 
juicesA or sugar water may^be given, if. the 
casualty is conscious anc} abW' to swallow, if he 
has no^nteirnal injuriesy an^/^if vomitting is np 
problem! ^ / / * • ' 

One final ^recaution^triustf/be given conger ning 
the use of liquids: never give alcohol lo a person 
in shocW pr who m^y go into shock. Alcohol 
increas^ the b\ood' supply to surface vessels . 
and so ^^ininishes^tiie Jblood supply to the brain ' 
and othjfr vital organs^ - 

, Heat 

' Heat iVltnpo::tant in the treatment ^of shock 
,tb the e^tenjb' tlt^t the* injured person's body heat 
/* 'rrf'ustbe -cpnsetved. Exposure to cold, with re- 
sulting lPss'**o/ body heat, 'can plus.e shock to 
fievQlop Ot'to become worse. You fvill have to 
judge the' amount of cbveringtolise by considering 
^e weather arid the^general circumstances of the 
accidehj, 'Oft^n a light covering will be enough 
/ to jieepL' the casualty c9mfortal)le. Wet clothing 
should ! be removed a^d dry p8^ering provided, 
.\-eyen on a hot 'day/ Use -Wan^ts* or any dry 
material to bopsei'jre bodwlieat^ Arti'fioial means 
of warming- (ho^'-'watei^' bottles, Veated bricks, 
heated sand^ gjiould.np^ ordinarily be us^, Arti-, 
ficial he^f^^triay ekt(se^ loss of body fluids (by 
sweatiri^.ahd )X^oT\n%s the blood closer to the 
surfatej 'thus ;defefating the body's own efforts 
'to supply ^blrfbd to, the vital organs and to the 
brain, ''Also,- the warming„^gent •^miy burn the 
• v'iat'iifi, * ^ . ^, 
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Figure 11-6,^7 Position for treatment of shock. 

place the casualty so that hi^hfead is lower than 
his feet, . v^<^"^ 

In every carse, of course, you will have to 
consider whaf type of injury is present before 

, you can decide on the .best position, Forexample, 
•a person with aachest )r76und may have so much 

, trouble breathing that you will have^tp raise his . 
head slightly. If the face i^ flushed rather than 
pale, or if you have any reason to Suspect a head 
injury, do not raise the fe^t; instead, you should 
Jceep the head level -with/ofN^i^tly hi^er than. 
Qie feet. If the person . has hroken bones, you^ 
will have to judge'^at position would be best 
both for the fractures and for shock. So remember: 
the basic posi^n for treating shock is one in 
which the he^ is lower than the fe^t. Do the 
best you carl, under the particular circumstances, . 
to get the injured person into this position. In 
any case, never let a seriously injured person sit 
or 'Stand or w^ around ^ 

Relief of 




Position 



The best position to u^e for the prevention dr 
treatment of shock is one which encourages, the 
flpw ^of blood to the brain, If it is possible to 
-^vlkoe rhe- injured person on hia back on a bed, 
oDt, or stretcher^ you can raise the lower end of 
thd isupport about 12 inches so that his feet 
will .be* hi^r than his head (Jig. ll-^>sjf the 
circumstances'of ^he_accident make it fmp^B^ible 
to do this, it might still be possible forybuto 
raise his feet and legs enough td help, the blood 
.flow to the brain. Sometimes it is pdssible to 
take advantage of- a natural slope of ground and 



A J^g, acc^epted, but false generalization is 
that al^ extensive injuries are associated with 
severe /pain and tRatth^ more extei^Sil^e the injury, 
£he worse the pain. In reality, severe and even 
fatauinjuries may .he considerably less pajnful 
tJiaa a mashed finger tip, which can cause ag^Sy. 

.Another generalization is that, with similar 
injuries, everyone experiences the same amount 
.of pain. This, too, is incorrect.^ Some feel pain 
far more severely than others. Xlso, those who 
would not be in much pain from a ^ wound when 
rested, relaxeji, ,and confident mi^t experience 
severe pain from the satne Wound ^if exhausted, 
tense, and fe'arful Persons in shock Jend to feel 
4ess pain^ However, pain, unless relieved, tnay ^ 
^•c&use br increase shock.' ' • ^ 

Relief of pa.i n can often .be accomplished with- 
out- tKe use of drugs. The Injured man should be 
assured and made to realize that 'his injuries 
'are uh<ler8tood and that he ^ will get the, best 
possible fea^e. He should also be told of plans to 
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get medical help 01/ plans to i^nve mm toj/a place 
where nledica^l assistanca^i^^ailable. 




Pain can > often, -toe ^ relieved by furnishing 
adequate support for aa injury. Fraotures of 
bones in^Jwhich the surrounding • tissue swells 
/are e>;iremely painful when le ;t unsup- 
Adecyiate' immobilization of "ractures 
relieves pain but prevents further tissue 
pshock. Needless suffering can often 
iimiftai^ by unlacing or slitting a shoe or 
Nloosening . tights^otKing in the region of the 
injuiy* Ofien a sirhpl^Vdjustment of a bandage 
or splint wHl be of mum benefit, especially when 
accompanied by a few encouraging worfjs* 

Ordinarily, drugs, other than perhaps 1 or 2 
aspirin tablets for mild pain, are not to be 
administeired by persons giving first aid treat- 
ment/ Which drug to give and the dosage must 
depend on a number of conditions. Decisions 
such as these can be niade only by medical 
personnel, w 



ARTIFICIAL RESPiRATI(!)N , 

A person who has stopped breathing is not 
necessarily dead; he may be in a state of 
asphyxia, which is a sort of suspended anima- 
tion du^ to_d§^iciency of oxygen in the blood. 

"^me common causes of asphyxiation are drown- 
ing, electric Bhock, breathing .poisonous gases, 
and lack of sufficient oxygep in the atmosphere 
<often true in unventilated compartments aboard 
ship). Whatever the cause of asphyxiation, treat- 
ment must be begun immediately. The body 
cannot staj^e^ oxygen, but the heart may continue 
to beat after breathing has stopped, thus sup- 

- plying a small amount of oxygen to the body 
cells. You may have only a very few niinutes, 
though, to commence resuscitation. . 

•-vinjsome instances, the victim may seem to 
ije dead. Victims pf severe electee shock, for 
instance, sometiniQS appear as though rigor , 
mortis has set in^ but many have been revive'd. 
So, aVen though you think the person is actually ^ 
dead, begin artificial. respiration anyway.^^ 

In the -matter . of electric shock victims, 
you have aft added difficulty — removing him from 
contact with the electric circuit. The best method 
is to open the circuit switch, if you can do so 
wfthout too much delay. Finding the proper swtich 
quickly, however, may not be possible, especially 
if you are unfamiliar with the equipment. In 
such an event, use,any dry nonconducting materfal 
to puli the victim. fre€; ^examples are a belt, 
clothing, a pieqe of line, or a sound'-powered 



phone cord. Be very careful not to make bodily 
contact with the victim, 6v you may become a 
casualty yourself. ^ 

The standard methods of artificial respiration 
are the mouth -to- mouth method (with variations) 
and several ^anual methods (back-pressure, 
arm-lift; chest-pressure, arm-lift; back- 
pressure, hip-lift). Of these the mouth-to-inouth 
method is the one that is corisidered best. Al- 
though first advocated for infants and children, 
it is now the recognized method of choice for 
all age groups and body weights. 

Mouth-to-Mouth Method (Mouth-to-Nose) 

When administering, mQuth-to-mputK artifi- 
cial respiration, use the following procedures: 

1. Place the victim on his back immediately. 
Don't waste time moving to a better place, 
loosening clothing, or draining water from lungs. 

2. Quickly clear his mouth and throat. Remove 
any dentures, mucus, food, and other obstructions. 

3. Tilt the \rictim's head as far back as 
possible (fig., 11-7A). -^lis fiead should be in a 
"chin-up" position and his neck StreteKed to 
ensure an open airway (fig. 11-7B). 

4. Lift his lower -jaw forviard. Grasp the ja^ 
by placing your thumb into the corner of his 
mouth (fig. 11-7C). Do not hold ojr dejJress his 
tongue. 

5. Pinch his nose shut (or seal his mouth). 
Prevent any air leakage/ . 

6. Open your mouth wme and blow. Take a 
deep breath ,and blow forcefully (^jcept for 
babies) into his moutfi- or nose until^j^^ee fiis 
chest rise i(fi&. 11-7D). 

7. ^ Quickly remove your mouth whenTiis chest 
rises. Listen for exhalation-s^ if the victim makes 
snoring or gurgling sounds, his jaw ig'i^thigh 
enough (fig.ai-7E). 

8. Repeat (steps 6 and 7) I5 to 20timesp€r 
minute. Continue until the . victim begins to 
breathe nbr^nally*. 

9. Remove air blown into the victitn^g-nstomr, 
ach. Periodically, between breaths, if the stom- 
ach is distended, place TOur hand on his upper 
abdomen and gentty but m^mly ptess the air out 
of his stomach^tfig. 11-7F). 

10. For infants seal both mouth and nose with 
your mouthy Blow with pmail puffs of air from 
your cheeks^- 

The mouth-to-mouth method may be objection- 
able* to m'any as there is a hesitancy on the part 
of a* rescuer to touch v/lth his mouth the mouth of 
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a person near death. Several solutions have been 
offered. The first one is to cover the victim's 
mouth with gauze or any clean, porous cloth 
before blowing into his mouth, (fig. 11-8A). 
This will prevent the lip- to-lip contact that may 
be so repulsive. 

Another means of avoiding lip-to-lip contact 
is to form a ring with the index finger and thumb 
of your hand holdijit^e victim's chin. The vic- 
tim's lips are the^o^fenad and the ring placed 
firmly about his mouth, thua holding his mouth 
open. The thir^ and J[ourth fingers aSe placed 
un^er the victim's c|3iin to maintain upwarrd traction 
and the thumb seals off his nostrils (figs. 11-8B 
andX). ' > - . 

A .device known as an oropharnygeal airway 
(figs. 11-8D and E) also eliminates lip-to-llp 
contact. Unfortunately, as with most first aid 
devices, an Airw^ is often not at hand ^en 
needed.' If this ^ the case, do not waste time 
looking for one, but proceai immediately ^ to 
administer mQoth-to- mouth artificial respiration. 

J 

Mouth-to- Airway Artificial Respiration 
* [ 

The oropharyngeal airway eliminates the phys- 
^ Ical^contact element from mouth-to-mouth arti- 
K ficlal respiration. An S-shaped instrument, it has 
* an airway at either end, one larger than the other. 
One half (the short half) serves as a mouthpiece 
for the rescuer; the other h'alf is inserted in^ the 
«^ victim's mouth. * 

In inserting the airway, you^jnust be careful 
not to push the tongue back but to hold it forward. 
(In inserting the airway in small children and 
infants, the short end of the airway should be 
/\iOserted, and you should blow throu^ the long or 
/ larger end of the S-tube*) When in position, the 
airtube delivery air blown from your lungs 
(Mrectly into thfe pharynx, trachea,* 'and lungs of 
the ^victim. 

After the airway has been properly placed, you 
should assume a position at the top of the victim's 
head, firmly grasp his lower jaw with both hands 
and ^mll^f^rcefully upward. This position must be 
maintained throu^out the procedure to maintain 
an opei^ airway. Prevent leakage of air by blockii^ 
the victim's nose with your thumb^(See fig. 
llr8F for proper positioning of thum^) ^ * 

Inflate the victim's lungs by. blowing into the 
. mouthpiece — forcefully with, adults, gently with 
children, only "puffs" with infants. You must 
Vatch the vlclim^'s chest constantly/ ^When his 



chest rises, remove your mouth from the mouth- 
piece axi6 let the vjctim exhale by the natural 
elastic recoil of his^ungs and chest >^all. Repeat 
this procedure 15 ' to 20 tifhes per minute. 

CAUTION: With the airway in place, the 
victim may ^ag and vomit when starting to respond 
to your efforts to revive him. At the first sign 
, of revival, remove the airway. 

Manual Methods of Artificial Respiration 



Under certain circumstaftces, mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation cannot be used. The gas mask 
worn in contaminated areas and facial injuries 
involving bleedirig around the mouth and ^lips 
would prevent its being used. Under such con- 
ditions, the rescuer must use a manual method 
of artificial respiration. All too frequently, how- 
ever, manual memods are not effective because 
of failure on the part of the rescuer to maintain 
a free and unobstructed airway. In using the 
, manual methods discussed below, the first con- 
sideration must be proper positioning of the head 
to avoid airway obstruction. 

Before the revivalof mouth- tomouth resusci- 
tation, the bac^-pressure, arm-lift method was 
accepted on a' nationwide basis as the method of 
(Shoice. However, -this method fails in an over- 
whelming majority of cases because tte head 
drops~as^ the arms are raised, and this\action 
shuts off the aiirway. But, if an assistant is 
available to hold^the .victim 's^head up,.an( thus 
.maintain an open airway, the baekrpret sure, 
arm-lift method is effective and is the method 
of choice in those instances where drainage of 
fluifls such as yomited matter is troublesome,^ 
or if facial bleeding or injury prevents t^e use 
of the mouth-to-|nouth method. 

The assistant should feit>^t one side of the 
.victim's body facirig toward ^{e head, place his 
Hand on the victim's forehMd andXusing the 
bony ridge of the brow to gePa firn^; gra^ tiit 
the head backward. With his othefe arm, he 
supports his own body. The rescher k^ls at the 
vlctim^s head on 'one or both knees'^and faces 
toward Ills feet. (For proper positioning, see 
fig. 11-9). \ ^ 

The step-by-step procedure follows: 

1. Place your hands on the victim's backVn 
such a way that the heels of your hands lie just 
below a line running between the .victim^s arm- 
pits. With the tips of^your thumbs touching, 
spread your fingers (fig* 11-9A).' 
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' 2. Rock forward until your arms are ap- 
proximately vertical and allow the weight of the 
upper pa¥t of your body to exert a slow,, steady, 
even pressure downward on your hands. This, 
forces the air out of the victim's luhgs*. Vour 
elbows should be kept straight and pj-essure . 



exerted almost directly downward on his back 
(fig. 11-9B). * ^ 



, 3. Release the pressure, avoidirig a final 
thrust downward, and begin to rocJc backward 
slowly. 






Figure 11-9. — Back-pressure, armr-liftftnethod; 



\ 
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• As you rock backward, grasp the victim's 
arms just above his elbows and draw ms arms 
upward and backward. Apply just enough lift to 
feel resistance and tension at the victim's shoul- 
ders. Do not ^ bend your elbows, and with the 
backward rock the victim's arms will be drawn 
bacjwa'rd "Xiig. .llr9C and^). Then drop tiie 
victim's arms gently to the ground. This com- 
pletes the full cycle. 

5. Repeat steps 1 through 4 approximately 
20 times per minute. As soon as the victim is 
breathing, adjust your timing to assist him. Do 
not fight his attempts to breathe. 

As in other^ethods of artificial respiration, 
the key to success in using the chest-pressure, 
arm-lift method is ^an open airway. Place the 
victim on his back. A blanket, pillow, folded 
coat the like should be used to elevate his 
shoulders. This positioning lets the head drpp 
back and extends the neck ensuring an open 
airway ;(fig. 11-lOB). If none of these materials 
is available, you may place one foot Under the 



victim's shoulder and thus elevate his shoul- 
ders. Then by tilting his head backward and 
pressing firmly with a knee against the top of 
his head, you can maintain his head in this 
position (fig. 11-lOA). 

The step-by- step procedure follows: 

1. Grasp the victim's forearms above the 
wrists. » 

2. Place the vlctim*s hands on his chest and . 
rock forward^' Exert only moderate pressure 
almost vjprtically downward until you feeLfirm 
resistance. This forces air out of his lui^s.^ 

3. Then rock backward, drawing the victim's 
arms upward and backward. %is draws air into 
his lungs. , /7 • 

4. * Repeat steps 2 and 3 approximately 20 
times per minute. ' ^ 

The back-pressure, hip-lift method 
(fig. 11-11) may be used in cases ^ere it is 
necessary to ^ve artificial respiration to a 
person who has been^jured in the upper part 
of his body — chest, shoulders, arms. 
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Figure 11-11.— Back-pressure, hip^ft method,^ , . 
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f The victim should be placed' faQe-d^>vfn With 
•his elbows bent. Turn his face to one '.side' „knd 
extend his neck to ensure an open , aii^'ay, 

'^^e step-by-step procedure follows: i 

1, Kneel or} either knee, straddling the vi(i- 
tim at the level of his hips. The heel of your 
other foot should be directly opposite the kneel- 
ing knee, ^ * ^ 

2, Rock forward and place your hands on the 
•middle of the victim's bapk, just below his 
shoulder l?lades (fig, 11-11 A), Your fingers should 
be ^spread downward and outward; with your 
thumb tips touching at tjje spine. Allow the 
weight* ot the upper part ol your body to exert 
a slow, steady, even pressure almost vertically 
downward until firm resistance is met (fig, 
11-llB), - ^ 



3, Rock backward and let your hands come to 
rest at the victim's hips. Slip yeur fingers under 
his hipbones (fig, 11-11 G), ^ ; 

4, Keeping your arms strSt^t, lift the vie-, 
tim's hips^ about 6 inches off the ground, then 
gently lower him to the ground (fig, 11-€1D), 

5, Repeat steps 2, 3, and 4 approximately 20 
times per minute. 

The back-pressure, Kip-lift method is often 
difficult to perform for long periods, especially 
if the victim is-? large or heavy. It does have one 
advantage, howfi^ver, in that each time the hips 
are raised, the^ body is pulled away from the 
head and this tier^ds to keep the neck extended and 
the airway open.*^ 

Common Emerg^^ncies 

Table ll-l ;describes some common emer- 
gencies' and retj^ontmended methods of treatment. 
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Table ll.l.— Common Emergencies 



D«tcrlpt|on 



What To Do 



Detcriptlon 



.What To Do 



UNCONSCIOUSNESS. Lack of 
awareness, lack of reaponalve- 
ness. In deep states of un- 
consciouflness, victim cannot 
be arpused. In partial ui\CDn.^ 
sclousness, victim may show 
intermittent responalveness but 
appear to be unaware of his 
surroundings 
Unconsciousness Is symptom 
of many different illnesses 
an4 injuries, including 

He'ad injury ^ 

Acute alcoholism 

Apoif!e"xy 

Poisoning 

Asphyxiation 

Severe hemorrhage 

Convulsive seizures 

Shoc^c ^ 

Heart attack 

Heatstroke 

Heat exhaustion » 
Prolonged exposure to cold 




FOR UNCONSCIOUSNESS. WHEN 

CAUSAE NOT KNOWN 

I. If victim is pale Keep him lying 
down, head level with or slightly 
lower than feet. Keep him warm, but 
do not overheat him 

2 If victim Is flushed Keep him lying 
down, with head and shoulders 
slightly raised. Apj^ly cold clOths to 
head Cover victim only if- he apr 
pears to be cold, be particularty 
careful not to overheat him. 



FAINTING Brief period ofun- 
conscl^usness. with spontaneous 
recovery 
Contributing causes 
Hunger 
Pain 

Exhaustion 
Emotional stress 
*SyTOpton:ii. 
Nsusea, weakness, dizziness 
Unconsciousness 
Excessive perspiration 
Pale, moist skin 



" GENERAL PRECAUTIONS 

Examine victim for signs of in- 
Jury-hemorrhage, asphyxiation. , 
poisoning, heatstroke, etc In par- 
ticular, be careful to observe vic- 
tim's X breathing. If breathing falls, 
give artificial respiration. However, 
do not give artificial respiration 
merely because victim is uncon- 
scious' Do not confuse uncon- 
sciousness with lack of breathing! 
Never attempt to give liquids to un- 
conscious person . 
Never give morphine to unconscioxis 
person ' ' 

Do no^ assume that person is drunk, 
merely because you find him un- 
conscious, with odor of alcohol 
on his breath' If you make this as- 
sumption, you rt^y cause Unneces- 
sary loss of life. V> 

Keep unconscious person lying down 
while you transport" him Get medi- , 
cal attention as soon as possible. 



FOR FAINTING 

1. Lower victim's head If victim Is 
unconscious, keep him lying down, 
head lower than his feet (shock fx)- 
sltlon). If victln\ is weak, dizzy, 
etc., but has not yet become un- 
c<^clous, have him lean over fi6 
that his head Is lowered, or have 
him sit in chair, bend forward at 
waist until his head is 6ety/een his 
knees. ^ / 

2. Hold smelling salts oy^jAhtr am. 
monla inhalant under victim's nose. 
These stimu^ant^ are helpful in some 
cases. 

3. If victim does not recover within few 
minutes, get medical care for him 



HEART ATTACK ^ 
Improper functioning of heart 
Symptoms. 
Symptoms vary greatly, de- 
pending upon basic cause. 
Symptoms may include' 
Violent, agonizing pain 
. (present In many but not 
all cases of heart attack)* 
Acute fear and anxiety 
Falntness 

Breathing difficulty 
Unconsciousness 



APOPLEXY 



FOR HEART ATTACK 

1. Keep victim quiet If victim has 
trouble breathing, ^r op, him up as 
much ' as ;tecessar)K to ease his ^ 
breathing If he does not have breath- ' 
log difficulty, keep him lying down 
Do not let him move about 

2. Keep victim warm, but do not over- 
heat him. 

3. Reassure victim. Anxiety is likely 
to be Intense, and may make victim's 
condltloh worse. If victim carries 

\^ medicine prescribed for such at- 
i^ckjy^ielp him to take it ^ 

4. Mijiedical help at once 



a stroke shockF 5ud len 
collapse caused by ruptu 
blood vessel in brain 
(MoSt likely t9 occur Ir 
sons past^&O years of d^i 
Symptoms' 



Jled 



per- 

:e) 



Unconsciousness 

Paralysis of one side of body 

mouth drawn to one Side, 

one side of body more limp 

than other 
Face flushed, as a rule, but 

may be very pale 
Strong, slow pulse 
Pupils sometimes imequal 

in size 



/ 



CONVULSIVE SEIZURES 
May be caused b> 
Epilepsy 
Brain injury 
Poisoning 
Electric shock 
Fever, etc. 

Symptoms may include 
Extreme restlessi^ess and 

IrrltablHty 
Total or partial loss of con- 
sciousness 
' Convulsive muscular move- 
' ments (twitching, thrash- 
ing, jerking, biting, etc.) 
lasting from a minute or 
two t9 about half an hour 
Involuntary action of bowels 
and bla'dder 

Quiet stupor or unconscious- 
ness may follow symptoms 
listed above. Vlcti?n may then 
become conscious, or pass into 
deep sleep Deat IT rarely OC' 
curs from convulsion Itself, 
^u< may occur, as result of 
accident -.victim may be 
drowned, turned, ffushed by 
machinery, run over by car,, 
etc., while imable to help 
himself. 



FOR APOPLEXY 

1 Keep victim \ylng on his back,, head 
and shoulders'sllghtly raised. 

2 Apply cold cloths or Ice bag to head 

3 Keep Victim %irm. but do npt over- 
hpa' him. \ 

4, Get medical help at once. ' 



PRECAUTIONS, 

Do not move victim unless it is 
absolutely necessary to do so 
Do not use stimulants (smelling 
salts, etc.) 

Keep victim alwolutely quiet. 



FOR CONVULSIVE SEIZURES, 

1. Protect victim from external Injury. 
Move him away from dangerous 
place. 

2. Prevent victim from injuring him- 
self. P\it folded cloth or pencil 
Wrapped in clo*h between victim's 
teeth to keep •him from biting his 
tongue'. Put pillow, coat, rug, etc. 
under victim's head to protect it from 
injury Loosen all constricting^ 
clothing Be sure victim's tongue 
does not fill back and prevent him 
from breathing. 

3. Keep victim warm. 

4. Watch victim's breathing. Breathing 
may stop as convulsive movements 
stop, or, just before. Breathing usu- 
ally begins again spontaneously If 
it ^oes NOT begin within 1 minute, 
start giving artificial respiration 

5. Do not disturb victim unnecessarily,,^ 
Do not attempt to restrain victim's 
convulsive movemfents. Do not dls- 
tmb victim during period of sleep br 
vJlonsciousness which usually fol- 
lows convulsive seizure. 

6. Get medical attention at once Con. 
vulslons are "Sometimes (although 
nobaijways) indication of serious 111- 



INDEX 



Abandoned, recovered, or inipounded vehicles, 
; disposition of, 75 . ^ . 

Ajiministration, 2i4-2^^ 
Ad^ninistrative diBciplffl^y measures, 2i0 
Aggression, 155 

Alarm' systems, 170 . ' , 

Alarms, intrusion detection, 169-183 
. Ajpathy, L56 

Apprehension and restraint, l2-i8 
Arming of guards, 164 
Artilicdal respiration, 273-280 , 
Ashore and afloaf patrols, 76 

Attitudes, 131 * — - * — 

Authority and jurisdiction, 11 
Automatic pistol, .45 caliber, 42-52 . 
' cleaning and lubricating, 42 
^ ' cyele^of operation,^2, 

disasi^epibly, 42 ' '^v. 

safties, 42-52 

B ' " 

Bar hammer lock, 134 
Base parole, 201 - \^ 
Baton, the police, l38 . 
^Body holds' defense, 145-146 
, front body hold, 145 ^ 

rear- body hold, 146 ' . 
Bomb threats, 180-183 



Career deveTopment,-l-,8 

Causes and results of frusti;'ation, 1 Sir 158 

aggression, 155 ' . ^ 

apathy, 156 

escape, 156 

paralysis, 1*57 

rationalization, 157 ^ 
results of frustjc^tion, 154 ^ ^* 
scapegoattng, 156 
types of frustration, 152-154 



Ceremonies, inspections, and vistor escorting, 

259 , « 
Chain of custody, 102-106 
Chief of the watch, 2l7 fsj^ 

Choke defense, 145 s 

front choke, 145 
Civil and disastei: emergencies, 193-195 « 
Civil court liaison, 36 ' ^ 

Civil disturbance control operations, 187 
Civil disturbances, 184 ' 

Civil disturbances and natural disaaters, 184-195 
Civil jurisdiction, 10 >l 
Club, police, ,139-143 
Comealon^ holdj 132 

^Comeaiongs, lS^-138 
bar hammer lock, 134 

comealong hold, 132-134 ^ ^ \ *^ 

hand up throwing technique, 135-138' 

Commitment of prisoners, 199-200 
personal property, 200 ^ 
physical examination, 19? 
prisoner data card, 199 ' 

Com'fT^nication$, 78-83 

base station, 78 jj^- ' 

mobile two-way sets, 78 

National Crime Information Center, 83 

portable communication is'et, 79 
^. portable man-pack, 79' » * 

transmission procedures, 79^83 

Community/human relations, 83-85 
, ' appearance and conduct, 84 
forefgn national police, 84 

Complete sedrch, 149 ' * 

& . ^ . 

Conducting interrogation, 94-96 

• preparini^ statement forms, 96 

Tepojxlfng the interview and interrogation, 95 

Conducting interview, 93 
Confinement,* places of, 196 
Contral^d control, 208 
Control of hemoriitage, 265-269 
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Control operations ofAjivil disturbance, 187 
control of crowds or mobs, 189 ^ > 
distinction between crowds and mobs, 189 
isolation techniques, 187 ' 
secure likely targets, 18| 

dbntrol, prisoner, 146-148 

Control of prisoner Movements, 205 

Control of special classes of prisoners, -211 

Correctional centers; 196 ^ 

Correctional peMonnel conduct, 198 

Correctional program elements, 200-203 

Correspondence and visiting, 203-205 

Count of prisoners, 203 

CouAe., 33-36 

ciVil dourt liaison, 36 < 
mlMtary, 33 , / 

nonjudicial punishment (NJP), 33 \ , 

,Crime prevention, 223^ , j~ 
definitions, 224 ^ 
factors of crime, 224 

prevention of specific crimes and offenses, 
224 • , ' . ' , • .\ 
Criine prevention sui:yey, 224-227 ' , 

subjects of surveys, 225-227 ^ ; . ^ 

survey techniques and procedures, 227 
Crime s<iene photography, 114 

recording photographic /information, 114 ° ^ 
Crowd arid conbPol' force behavior^ psycholo^fCkl 
influences on, 184-1^7' ' ^ ' - 

Custody chain, 102-106^ ^ 

combination and key Control, 105 , • . ' • 

• dispositic^ of evidence, 106^ ^ 
evidence custodian, 103 .^ -^c****- 

'inyentories and inspections, 105 
recorfls, 10*4 *^ 



: DA forms, 232-255 
19-31, 238 
• ''"19-43, 239 

3997, 239 ^ 
DD forms, 23?-255 
460, 239 • 
629^239 
/l569^,*232-238 
. Deadly force use , 164 
• Defense against a pistol, 143-145 

facing a gun,' 144 * 
Defehse against chokes and body holds, 145 
front body hold, 145 . ' \ 

front chpke, 145 
' , rear body hold, 146 

Definitions of crime prevention, 224 
Delivery searches, 212 



Depositions and affidavits, 29 



Depressants^ 115 

.Detection alarms, intrusion, 169-183 
Directives and publications, officiaU 255-259 

Disaster andgsivil emergencies, 193-195 
equipment and material, 194 * 
logistic planning for civil emergendies, 194 

Disciplinary measures adhiinistrative, 210 

■ Disposition of abandoned, recovered or impounded 
vehicles, 75 ^ ' , ' - ^ * 

government vehicles and contents, 75 
privately-owned vehicles and .contents, 76 
Disturbances, civil, 184 
Documentary evidence, 28 . 
DOM, 121 r 

Duties jof Master at Arms personnel, 217-220 
chief of the watch, 217' ^ 
Master at Arms patfols, 218-220 
patrol supervisor, 2l7 
radio operators, 218 , * 
turnkey, 2l8 . ' f^' 

watch desk clerk, 2l8 . 

Duty. officer, 217 , * ^ 

Pying declarations, 27 



Elements of the correctional program, 200-203 
base parole, 201 ' 
employment and work 'assignments, 200 
prisoner training, 202 , 

Emergencies, civil and disaster, 193-195 

Escape, 156 

Escorts of prisoners, 206 

Escorts, vehicular, 76 

Evaluation, survey, l67 

Evidence custodian, 103 . " ♦ 

Evidence evaluation, 100 

Evidence rules, 25-33^ 

Explosive de^vices, handling, l26 



Facing a gun, 144 — _ 
Factors of crime'pce.vention, 224 
Final release, 2i3 
Fingerprint patterns, 108 
Fingerprinting, 107-114 

fii^rprint patterns, 108 
' lifting fingerprints, 108 

making rolled Impressions, li2 

powdering, 107 

taking fingen^rints, ill- 
^ firearms, 132 ^ .^^^-^ 
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Firearms safeguarding, 56-58 ^ 
First aid> 263-280 
PUares, 58 

safety precautions, 58 
Force, use o£, 131 
'F*orces agreeryients, status of^i 36 
Forms and records, 232-255 ^* 
Frisk, simple, 148 
Front body hold, l^> 
^ Fjjont choke, 145 

Frustration causes and results, 151-158 
Frustration results, 154 
Frustration, types of, 152- \ 



Generaliirst aid rules, 263' 
Guard force, security, 159 
Guard force training, l6l 

Hallucinogens, l2l . - ' 

V Handcuffs, 146 ' / 

Handling and care of physical eVidence, 96-102 
Handling explosive devices, l26 ^ f ' 

immediate action, l26 -/ 

securing the area, i26 
Hearsay evidence, 27. ^ ^ • ' * 

Hemorrhag;e'', 264-269 , ' * , ' ' 

control TDf, 265r269 - 

emergency situations, 269 

general first aid measures,, 269 ' ' 

«» 

Incideqt/complaint report (DD Form 1569)^ 

232-238v " ' 

Incident reports, 206 

Inspection, wiring, and testing alaW Systems, 
173-175 

Inspections, ceremonies, and visitor escorting, 
, 259 

general and limit.e(f visitiri^,^ 259 
zone inspection, 260 ' 

Inspections and physical security 'surveys, 
165-169 _ 

Injterior security, 208 j 

Interi^l investigation prodedurest l29 ' 

internal security measures, 203-206 
control o| prisoner movements, 205 
correspondence and visiting, 203-2p5 ^ . • 
incident reports, 206 ^ *^ ' ' 

prisoner counts, 203 

Interrogation, conducting, 94-96 

Interview, conducting, 93 
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Interviews and interrogations^ 90-92 
introduction'and identification, 92 
planning for< 92 ' * * ; 

prei5aring for, 92 ' 

Intrusion detection alarms^ 169-183 ' ' 4 

alarni systems, 170 ' 
' boml) threats, 180-183 

persorS^.* and "vehicle movement control, 
J.75-179^ 

^ principles wf operation of alarm systems, 
170-173 ^ , 
security areas, 179 

wiping, inspection, and testiag^ alarm systefns, 
173-175 * y 

Inventories and inspections, l05 \ 
Investigative matters and techniqai^86-l30 

' ' * -J' 

Jurisdiction, 9-11 

.civil, 10 / ' . -d 

. military, 9 ^ 
overlapping^ 10 
lerritori^, 11 



procedures, 9-37 . . ' ' ^ 

iJS^l status of prisoners, 197-199 

conduct of correctional personnel, 1S8 

Logistic , planniiig for civil*^emergencies, l94 
LSD, 121 ..^^ 

Marksmanship, 53 ) 
Master at Arms, 1 /• 

preparir^ for, 6 [ ^ 

qualifying for, 3^ ' \ ' . - 

trainii^or, 2 ' r . - 

> t ^ ' ' 

Master at Arms in foreigrf parts7*223 
* corhposition ,and 'character of *^e unft, 223 
Master at Pctme patrols, ?i8'-220 ' - - 
Master at Arms personnel duties, 2i7-220 ^. * 
Measures for interrial securib^^203-206 

Mental preparation for 'civil disturbance 
. operations, 191,-193 : ^ ^ 

individual respqjnse to stress, 191 . * ^ 
psychological influences, 198 ^ 
Military court, 33 * ^ ' % 

Military jurisdiction, 9 " 




Military oollci^e^k blotter <DA Form 3997), 239 
•Mtlitary'ogfi^e- .radio 'log (DA Forni 19-43), 2S9 
' .'^lyitary polfc^ receipt for properly (DA form 

• •Mirr9r,lx)x, 69 t • .'^ ^ s W. 
..Mob action* couT^^i^'of, iap' , . 

Mortthly /fiutpmary report, r250 
' ■Slo\'>Bnaentponlrol,vpersoorfel,aod vehicle, 175-179 

Moving traffiGr'vioiators,»"'V0-t5 ''. 
• ^approaching violators, 74 . ^ 
^ ' pursuing \iolators, 71 ^ . " 
^,stoppi«iglviolators, 71-74 



/ ' Narcoiic^.andWaftgertJus 5-125 - 

;f?.;^-^Qi\i. i2i^-- ' 

hallucinogens, 1 21.^ 
:\ 1?1 ^ '>^{^^^.^. 

••:$timulants, 120 * ; 
> r\olati le chemi(f als , 1 25, % . • " ^ 



N.^V^AX^ Fotef ^--li&iOAl 239'-^0' 
N/vy-d/re^ti^^/^^t^vf" r ' , . 
1 ^ ,.NortjuiJiGi^i«^purfish-Taf^t;^^ , ^33^ . , ^.-'^ ^ * \ . P 
. ^.^-JL^.- w --"^ i • 7 ^ . -; : ^ / '"V 

' ■ , 

-^'fficiol^ -py^lcatto'hs^-^^a^^ directives,' 255-259 

^S'^savS? directi^^ - - ' . 
- '^^^ ::^-r5iKrrtFi 25f- : 
^ T^pf ratl^''--of r rp-laces^f c^ 
.^^;:p0p^,atiQns bffie^^^^ 

^<7<)raU€^ ' . ' 

O^i^anizatio^-cJiarts, 214-216 , . 
t>rganiza^ma'€tructure, 214-216 
T< ■ ^V'Qi;f&m?atCoi3^ charts, 2l4-2l6 ^ 
^:r?^fei'iapping'Jv^ri«diction, Ip ' 



confi^ment, 196-213 



^ Physical evidence, handling and care, 96-102 

collecting of evidence, lOl ^ 

evaluation of evidence, 100 
^ -marking and tagging evidence, 102. *> ' 

packing and wrapping evidence, 102 ^ 

searching for evidence, 100 

Physical examination of prisoners, 199 
Physical security, 159-183 
Physical security surveys and inspections, 
165-169 

physical security inspections, 169 
physical security surveys, 165-167 
scope of security survey, l65 
survey evMuation, 167 
survey report, 168 

Pistol defense, 143-145 ^ 

Places of confinement, 196 ^ 

correctional centers, 196 

* • *" 

Planning and programming, 220 ^ 

discussion of terms, 220 

requirements, 220 

Planning' and supervisory functions of 
. administration, 2i6 

duty officer, 2l7 ' , 

operations officer, 21 6 

Police baton, the, 138 
Police club,. 139-143 
v.- defense against knife attacks, 142 
V nomenclature, 139 
ready position, 139 

striking areas, 140 ' 
striking movendents, 140 

Posse Comitatus Act, 23 

citizens' right to arrest, 24 ^ 
pfef^onal liability, 24 

Fojl ids4ri;ctions, 208 
DpiCvdierVng, 107 

Premises search, 151 _ ' 
/Prevention, crime, 223 

\Prevention of specific crimes and offenses, 224 
T'Prima-facie evidence, 26 
Prisoner control, 146-148 



. .v^ . , . ^ . handcuffs, 146 

v'^iVl.i-, - ?\ subjects taken to headquarters^ 147 

'.LliJJUi'V^^-- — i^ H^— • ^ ,V " -transporting prisoners in vehicles, 147 
Paralysis, 157 ^ '^ — I T^r::!:^;:":.^.^^^-^^ -''^ ^ ; ' - , cyr.^ 
, Parole, bas4;-20l. '^i s ^ V -^C^- ^^^^^"^^^^^^ 

'-patrol sutf^^^ _ ~ . ,.^<PriBonerdatacai^,l99 



prisoner security, custody, and control, 208-2i2 
administrative disciplinary measures, ZlO 
, ; control of contraband, 208 

control of special classes of prisoners, 2ii 
interior-security, 208 
perimeter security, 208 # " 

• post instructions; 208 ' 

regulations for prisoners, 209 
searches of vehic^es, deliveries, and 
shipments, -212 

Prisoner training, 202 

Pri^ner transportation, 20g-208 

Prisoners' copmUment, 199 

prisoners' legal status, 197 ^ 

Programm-ng and planning, 220 

Provisional pass (DD Form 460), 239 



on crowd and control 



Pyschologiaal influences 
force behavior, 184-187 
courses of mob actton, 186 
.factors- limiting crowd behavior, 185 

Publications and directives, official, 255-259 
Punitive articles of UCMJ, 18-23 
* • ^ 



Radar, 67-69 " * 
Radio operators,' 2ig 
Ratibnalization, 157 
"Real evidence, 29 
Rear body hold, i46 

Receipt for prisoner or detained person (DDForm, 
629), 239 

Records and forms, 104, 232-255 
• claim for reward in connection with 

apprehensidh of absentee; 250 
incident/complaint report (DD Form 1569K 

232-238 ^ ^ • 

military police desk blotter-(DA Form 3997). 

239 ' . ' ^ 

military police radio log (DA Form 19-43), 239 
military police receipt fof'prOperty (DA Form 

19-31), 238 , 
monthly summary report, 250 
provisional pas%(E)D Form 460), 239 
receipt fok; prisdner or detained person 

(DD Form;629>|239 
summary ,^51-255 ^ . ;^:] 

use, preparation, and disposition of forms, 232 
vehicle/equipment request and record, 

NAVFAC Form ,9-11240/1, 239-250 . 

Regulations for prisoners, 209 
■Regulatory publications, general, 255 



Reinforqing- traffic regulatioRS,/65 
Qnforc^meDt^policies, 66 . 
selective' enfqVcernenti 66 -"^.^ 

Releases, pjcison€rf„2r2. ^ ' -^v ^ 
final, 2i3 ' ''^ ' - / . ^ • 

Remington shotgun M870, 53^6^ > 
functioning of, 54 
maintenance, 55 - . * 

Reports Control System, 257 

Reports, incident, 20^ 

Reports, statistical, 227-232 

Res Gestae, 27 

Respiration, artificial; 273-280 
Restraint and apprehension, 12-18 
Reslfaint, prisoner, I3l-i58 • 
, Results of frustration, 154 
Rolled impression, 112 ^ 
Rules of evidence, 25-33t . 

credibility, 32 
' depositions and affidavits, 29 

documentary evidence, 28 

dying declarations, 27 

hearsay evidence, "27 

impeaching a witness, 32 

opinions, 28 

oral evidence, 30 

points of issue, 25 

prima-facie evidence, 26 ^ 

real evidence, 29 ^ 

rds gestae, 27 

weighing evidence, 32 
Rules, first aid, 263 



Safe driving precautions, 59 . ^ 

Safeguaarding firearms, 56-58 
Safety pj^cautions, 260-262 
Scapegoating, 156 ' 
•Search and seizure, 86-88 v ^' 

legal and illeg^al searches, 88 ^ , 

search with prior authority, 86-88 
Searches, prisoner, l3l-i58 

complete, 149 ' 
• frisk, 148' 

premises, 151 ^ . 

vehicle, 151 

wall, 148 

Searches of vehicles, deliveries, and shipments, 
2l 2 

Searching techniques, 148-151 

Securing crinie and accident scenes, 128 

internal investigation procedurefe, i29 

major offenses, l28 

motor vehicle ateidents, l39 \^ 
* Security areas, 179 ■ 
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Sefcurity, custody, and control of prisoners, 

208-212 
Security force duties, 159 
Security force instructions, 161 

Security guard force, 15.9-165 t 

arming of guards, 164 ^ 
<v - guard force training, 161 ^ 

security force duties, 159 

security force instructions, 161 

security guard force supervisor, 162^164 

selection of security force«per^onnel, 159-161 

use of deadly force, 164 
Security guard force supervisor, 162-rl64 
Security measures, 'internal, 203-206 
Security, physical, 159^183 

Security of prisoners, 208 
interior, 208 
' perimeter, 208 

Security survey scope, 165 
Security surveys and inspections, physical, 
165-169 
Shipment searches, 2l 2 . 

Shock, 269-273 ^ ' , 

causes of, 270 ^ * . 

how to recognize, 270 ^ ^-x. 

prevention and treatmeat-of^ '271-273 
Simple frisk, 148 ' . 

Small armis, 38-58 

safety precautions, 38 

Small arms safety precautions,.38'*'.". 
for pistols and revolversV'38 ' , 

Smith and Wesson revolver, ,38 caliber, S9-42 

assembling, 41 

cleaning and lubricating, 41 

disassembly, 41 
. operation^ 39 
Special classes of prisoners* control, 211 • 

Speed measurement devices, 66-70 
• mirror box, 69 
radar, 67-69 

speedometer pr *'pace'' method, 67 
Vascaf , 69 
Speedometer or **pace'* service, 67 

, Statistical reports, 227-232 

calculating percentages and determining rates, 
228 

compilation, collection, and presentation, 
229-232 

Status of forces agreements, 36 
?Stimulants, l20 

Structure, organizational, 2l4-2l6 
Subjects of crime prevention survey, 225-227 
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Supervisory' and planning functions of ' 
administration*, 2l6 

Supervisory practices in work programs, 221 
Supply and training, 222 
Survey, crime prevention, 224-227 
Survey evaluation, 167 
Survey report, 168 

Survey techniques and procedures, 227 



Techniques of observation, 126-1 28 

identification of persons ^ and objects, l27 
lineup, the, l28 . 

observing and describing objects, 1^7 
observing and describing persons, l27 

Techniques of searching, 148-151 

complete search, 149-151 ^ * 
premises search, 151 

simple frisk, 148 ^ 
^vehicle search, 151 
wall search, 148 

V 

Territorial jurisdiction, 11 * * 

Testily alarm systems, wiring, and inspection, 
173-175 

Threats^ bomb, 180-183 

Traffic' control, 60 

signaling procedure, 61-65 . 
taking position for, 60 

Traffic control and p^itrols, 59-85 
Traffic, regulations reinforcing, 65 
Traffic supervision, 83 
^raffic violators, movihg, 70-75 , 
Training, prisoner, ?02 

Tranl^rtation of prisoners, 206-208 
escorts, 206 

means of prisoner transportation, 206 

Transporting prisoners in vehicles, 147 * 
Turnkey, 218 
Types of frustration, 152 



UCMS, punitive articles of, 18-23 
Use of force, 131 ^ - ^ 



Vascar, 69 • - 

Vehicle/equipment I'equest and record, NAVFAC 

Form ?-11240/r, 239-250' ' . 
Vel^icle se^r|)jju|s, 151, 2i2 . • 
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Vehicular escorts. 76- - . ' Wiring, inspection, and testing alarm system<5 

.Visiting and correspondence. 203-205 173-175 ^"""B .xiAim sysiems. 

^259°^ inspections and ceremonies. " Work programs, 221-223 

Volatile chemicals. l25 ' " > ' ^""^^'^^^ practices. 22i 
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Wall search, 148 
,^ Watch desk clerk, 2l5 , 



' supply and training. 222 
Zone inspection. 260 
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